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TOMKINS REDIVIVUS. 


We had felt, for some time, rather 
annoyed at receiving no farther com- 
munication from Jenkins, on thé sub- 
ject of the remains of our friend the 
Bagman, notwithstanding the promise 
contained in his letter from Birming- 
ham, of July last; for, considering the 
miscellaneous assortment of articles 
enclosed in the first epistle of his exe- 
cutor, we had promised ourselves consi- 
derable amusement from the disclo- 
sures which a farther inspection of his 
repositories in Sheffield was likely to 
produce. It was with much pleasure, 
therefore, that on opening a bulky pac- 
ket the otherday, sealed with the motto 
pro rege, lege, et grege,”” we once 
more recognised among its contents the 
handwriting of Tomkins. ‘* Jenkins, 
then, is a man of his word after all,” 
said we; *‘ here, doubtless, comes num- 
ber two of the Remains of our dashing 
and deceased friend.”’ Conceive our 
consternation when the first enclosure 
we opened was a letter, bearing the 
signature of Isaac Tomkins, Leeds, 
and a date as late as 20th March, 
1838, being precisely eight months 
and four days after he had given up 
the ghostin Birmingham! Here was a 
pleasant discovery to make! Here 
had we been circulating the report of 
the unfortunate Bagman’s death and 
burial, to say nothing of a few personal 
reflections on his character, not calcu- 
lated to improve his business as a bag- 
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man, nor likely to be particularly 
agreeable to his feelings as a private 
gentlemen. Thoughts of actions of da- 
mages passed across our mind; and a 
vision of Tomkins at the distance of 
twelve paces, cocking a hair-trigger 
pistol, began to haunt our imagination. 
We felt decidedlynervous. Did Tom- 
kins really existto call usto account ? or 
was he a mere revenant, permitted for 
a time to walk this earth, and make 
our lives miserable with triple post- 
ages? Could there be a doubt that he 
had performed that remarkable somer- 
set over the top of the Reform Coach? 
and did not three Irish reapers swear 
on the inquest that they had seen his 
head come smack against the fifth 
milestone with an emphasis sufficient 
to have shattered any skull in Donny- 
brook fair? We could make nothing 
of it. Living or dead, Tomkins seemed 
destined to be a mystery. We mut- 
tered with Macbeth :— 
‘¢ "Phe times have been, 

That when the brains were out the man 


would die, 

And there an end. But now they rise 
again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their 
crowns, 


And push us from our stools.” 

Taking courage at last, however, 
from despair, we re-opened the dreaded, 
document, and found, to our infinite re- 
lief, that, though Tomkins was still in 
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the body, and the story of the executor 
in that important particular a mere 
hoax, the Bagman, with his usual bon- 
hommie, and that admiration for any 
successful stroke in the picaresco line 
which distinguished his character, was 
more disposed to laugh at the address 
with which Jenkins had managed the 
imposture, than to resent the appropria- 
tion of his manuscripts, or the sketches 
of his personal character with which 
that worthy had thought fit to embel- 
lish his communication, and which we 
had been the innocent instruments of 
laying before the public. It seems 
evident to us, from the tone of the let- 
ter, that Jenkins has rather risen in 
his estimation than otherwise in con- 
sequence of this late piece of legerde- 
main; and that, had his friend been 
the sufferer at the Hen and Chickens, 
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Tomkins would probably have helped 
himself to the contents of Ais Bramah 
with the same coolness which marked 
the proceedings of the self: constituted 
executor. There was a superiority to 
vulgar prejudice about all this, which 
(now that our apprehensions of per. 
sonal consequences were at an end) we 
could not sufficiently admire ; we de- 
termined, in fact, so far were we car- 
ried along by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, that, should Tomkins again 
visit Edinburgh, we should do our best 
to get up a public dinner to him in the 
York Hotel; or, if that should fail, 
(which is possible), we propose en- 
tertaining him—at the expense of our 
publisher —along with a select party 
at Ambrose’s. But let the philosophic 
Bagman speak for himself :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Resprectep Sir, 

Here I am—all alive, and, as you 
will see by-and-by, kicking. First 
Jet me explain, however, how it hap- 
pens that I have been so long in let- 
ting you know the fact that I have not 
yet balanced accounts with this world 
in the abrupt manner represented in 
your Magazine for August last. The 
truth is, i never happened to cast my 
eyes upon the article in the Magazine 
on the subject of my lamented decease 
till the other day ; and I suppose that 
my friend, from a mistaken idea that 
the subject might be annoying to me 
in my late weak state of health, had 
forborne to give me any hint that my 
existence had ever been made matter 
of dispute. Happening, however, to 
arrive the other day at Doncaster, in 
my way north, and seeing plainly, from 
the state of the weather, which augur- 
ed nothing but a torrent of rain the 
whole evening, that it was quite out 
of the question to think of pushing on 
for York that night, I made up my 
mind to remain where I was. After 
finishing dinner, and my usual allow- 
ance of brandy and water, which it is 
immaterial to specify more particu- 
larly, I found myself driven to some 
other plan to get through the hours to 
bedtime, so 1 asked the waiter if he 
had such a thing as an old magazine 
in the house. Blackwood, he said, 


‘was the only magazine they took in, 
and he rather feared that the later 





numbers had gone amissing, some 
travellers who had a taste for perio- 
dical literature, having carried them 
off as a desperate resource against en- 
nui in their professional progress 
through the West Riding. After some 
search, he made a shift to recover two 
or three numbers of your esteemed, of 
which the latest happened to be that 
for August, 1837, containing, * The 
Literary Remains of Isaac Tomkins, 
Gent., communicated by his literary 
executor, Peter Jenkins.” 

Did you ever happen to read an ae- 
count of your own death and burial? 
Perhaps not. And, let me tell you, 
it gives one a devilish disagreeable 
sensation to see, in an established peri- 
odical, the whole particulars of the 
transaction, with the day, hour, and 
precise mode of the catastrophe, the 
proceedings before the Coroner, the 
deodand levied upon the gig, &c., to- 
gether with a sketch of your character, 
in its political, professional, and do- 
mestic relations, accompanied with 
copious extracts from your most private 
manuscripts, and the whole winding up 
with a promise of a regular monthly 
issue of the same, with a commentary 
from the hand of a fellow who calls 
himself your executor, and whom you 
know, from old experience, to be one 
of the most unceremonious and uh- 
principled dogs travelling the Nor- 
thern Circuit. There was, in fact, so 
much that was unquestionably true in 
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the narrative; so much that I had a 
disagreeable consciousness might be 
true in the portrait; and, above all, 
the indisputable genuineness of every 
scrap of the MS. which stared me in 
the face in print ;—and this again 
mingled with so strong a persuasion 
that the story could not in all its par- 
ticulars be correct, and that Tomkins 
had not ceased to be, notwithstanding 
the plausible evidence to the contrary, 
—that I ean seareely describe to you 
the state of bewilderment in which 
the first perusal of this perplexing 
article left me. I remember perfectly 
the dinner in the Commercial Room 
on the 15th; and as I had about that 
time got involved in some disagreeable 
diseussions with my principals, it is 
quite possible I may have been a 
little out of spirits, and may have 
taken rather more than was consistent 
with my usual temperate habits. As to 
the going down, however, upon my 
knees, that is all fudge—one of those 
calumnies of which I have so often 
been the victim, and which people 
will persist in repeating, notwithstand- 
ing all my asseverations to the con- 
trary. Iam even satisfied that I was 
perfeetly sober at the time of mount- 
ing my gig, though I believe a sort of 
haziness did come over me as I was 
clearing the town, evidently attribu- 
table to the usual effect of the even- 
ing air. As to the race with the 
coaches, the particulars of which 
are given so minutely by Jenkins, 
I hardly know what to say. I cer- 
tainly have a confused remembrance 
of a confounded shouting and crack- 
ing of whips, anda sensation of being 
shot like a projectile from a cannon 
against a wall. 


The skies spun like a mighty wheel, 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash came o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther. 


Of the occurrences that may have 
taken place during the next month I 
am altogether unconscious. That pe- 
riod is a blank to me. I am told I 
was picked up in a state of insensibi- 
lity, having come in contact with a 
mile-stone, and conveyed to the Hen 
and Chickens, where I lay for some 
weeks in a complete stupor, and with. 
out any prospect of recovery. Matters, 
however, took a favourable turn unex- 
pectedly ; and about the end of Au- 
gust I was again.on foot, though suf- 
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fering at times from a sort of vertigo, 
during which I believe I occasionally 
uttered extravagances which were 
whimsical enough, They tell me, for 
instanee, that on one occasion, during 
one of these fits, J had a complete 
blow-up with an old friend of my own, 
a gentlemanly, inoffensive, elderly per- 
sonage, who happened, in the course of 
conversation, to set me right. about 
somebody's address which I had mis- 
taken. Iam told that I turned upon 
him like a tiger, accused him of 
fawning, flattering, glozing, and trying 
to injure my credit with my old em- 
ployers; ‘said he could set his tongue 
to any tune, and so forth. Where- 
upon he, too, lost his temper, retorted 
in a similar strain, and words ran so 
high, that both of us were bound over, 
though that was not necessary, to keep 
the peace. This was not the worst; 
for it seems, though I ean hardly be- 
lieve it, that a question having arisen 
in the Commereial Room, whether the 
Ballot should be introduced in the 
Election of Members of the “ Bag- 
man’s Union,” I, thongh at the time 
confined to bed, wrote a long epistle 
to the President in favour of the pro- 
position ; though, as you well know, I 
have all my life been a mortal enemy 
to the ballot, and never could in my 
senses have recommended the adoption 
of so rascally and shuffling a proceed. 
ing. 

It was during my confinement at 
the Hen and Chickens that Jenkins 
appears to have possessed himself of 
the manuscripts, of whieh he made so 
unceremonious a use. Now that I 
look back on the matter, I really can’t 
help admiring the promptitude and 
self-possession which characterised his 
proceedings. As we had been on 
terms of considerable intimaey for 
years before, arising from a congeni- 
ality of pursuits and views on many 
points, Jenkins was pretty well ac- 
quainted with my turn for composition, 
and was aware that the contents of my 
Bramah might be turned to some ac- 
count in the way of business. No 
sooner did he set eyes upon the ac- 
eount of my accident in the Journal, 
than his line was immediately taken. 
If I died, as was most probable, no 
one was likely ever to ask a question 
about the matter; and even if I re- 
covered, it was clear that long before 
the abstraction of the papers was dis- 


coyered, he, Jenkins, would. be in 
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possession of their equivalent in hard 
cash, which, when once in his pocket, 
he knew it would be no light matter 
to extract from that receptacle. He 
hurried, accordingly, on the wings of 
friendship to Birmingham, made his 
way to the room where I was, insisted 
on keeping watch alone by my bed- 
side, and as soon as he had got the 
room cleared and the door fairly shut, 
insinuated his hand into my breeches 
pocket (they were lying on a chair), 
and drawing out the key of my Bra- 
mah, coolly helped himself to such 
portion of its contents as appeared to 
him to be most readily convertible into 
cash, borrowing, at the same time, a 
sovereign or two, for which he punc- 
tually left his note of hand. Next 
morning he disappeared, on the pretext 
of a summons from Wolverhampton, 
telling the landlord, with much feeling, 
that any trifling expense which he had 
incurred might be put down to my 
account along with the expenses of my 
funeral, and would be readily defray- 
ed by the surviving and afflicted rela- 
tives. 

Devilish clever thing of Jenkins I 
must say !—when he takes a thing in 
hand he doesit thoroughly. I remem- 
ber being once asked whom I took to 
be the first Bagman in England? I 
answered modestly, as Hannibal did 
ona similar occasion, that Jenkins was 
the second. In fact, for a thorough 
acquaintance with the road, for puffing 
off an unsaleable article, getting a 
doubtful bill discounted, picking the 
lock of a friend’s writing-desk, doing 
a greenhorn generally, and steering 
through life in such a manner as just 
to keep a little to windward of the 
law, 1 have rarely seen his equal. 

So much for the explanation of the 
process by which the manuscripts, all 
of which I avow to be mine, have 
reached your hands. As Jenkins 
doubtless has already touched the cash 
for those enclosed in his first letter, if, 
in fact, he has not drawn upon you on 
the strength of future consignments,— 
I am aware it is now too late to say 
any thing as to the past; but since the 
ice is broken, I don’t see why I should 
not turn the balance of my composi- 
tion to account, by enlightening the 
public and lining my own pockets at 
the same. “ Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci.” 

To say the truth, I have more time 
on my hands at present than I know 
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very well how to dispose of, ha 
come at last to a decided split wi 
my old employers, Littlejohn and Co, 
In fact, we had been going on so 
uncomfortably for a long time past, 
that I saw the thing must come toa 
point sooner or later, and can't say I 
am sorry now that our connexion is 
at an end ; for certainly nothing could 
be more shabby than their whole mode 
of doing business, whether as regarded 
the public or theirown agents. Don't 
suspect me of any wish to procure a 
situation with the rival firm of Water- 
loo-house ; God knows I have no oc- 
casion to praise them, for many a 
squabble we have had in matters of 
business ; and their traveller, at the 
time they were braziers to the King 
used to turn up his nose at me if we met 
in the course of a journey. But this I 
must say for them, that they did busi- 
ness in a fair and liberal style. Ifthey - 
charged a good price, they gave a good 
article in return ; all the world knew 
their word was as good as their bond; 
they paid to the day without shuffling 
or putting off; treated their clerks 
handsomely, besides giving them a su- 
perannuated allowance ; stood by an 
old friend through thick and thin, and 
when they were elbowed out of the 
trade by our dashing new Brumma- 
gem firm of Littlejohn and Co., they 
left as fair a character on’ Change as 
any house I have known in the line. 
As for their successors, I declare it 
often hurts my conscience to think 
that I should have travelled for them 
so long, or helped to keep up sucha 
system of swindling and imposition on 
the public. At first, it is true, there 
were some respectable monied men in 
the concern; but they, taking fright 
when they saw the way in which busi- 
ness was managed, one by one adver- 
tised out, and we were left at last with 
three or fouradventurers, withouteither 
capital or credit among them. After 
that, flash advertisements of cheap 
goods of the newest patterns, which, 
in fact, were perfect rubbish—abuse 
of every other person in the trade— 
accommodation bills, which, I verily 
believe, that more than once the old 
firm good-naturedly retired,—and a 
system of commission agencies all 
over the country, were the expedients 
resorted to, to keep up an appearance 
of business, till the partners should 
be able to feather their nests and 
retire. ’Tis a perfect surprise to 
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me that the concern has gone on 
till now without a crash, for they 
have been twenty times on the eve 
of bankruptcy, and I don’t see how 
it's possible for them to weather 
the storm much longer. But if they 
cheated the public, they might at least 
have been expected to be honest to 
their own clerks and agents ; and you 
will be surprised to hear that after 
repeatedly promising to take me into 
partnership, or raise my salary, they 
still continued to put the matter off, 
till at last I saw plainly they had no 
intention of keeping their word at all. 
So says I, Gentlemen, I'm off—it 
shan’t be my fault if the public are not 
made aware of two or three particu- 
lars as to your mode of doing busi- 
ness ;—and perhaps I may astonish 
the Commissioners of Bankrupts a 
little by some trifling disclosures when 
you come to apply for your certifi- 
cate.” 

So we parted, and for the present 
I may say I am in a manner out of 
employment — pretty confident, no 


doubt, of a situation shortly, for I 
have a good many irons in the fire, to 
borrow a phrase from the shop; but 
still not seeing my way so clearly as 


I could wish. 1 had some thoughts 
lately of accepting an offer I had 
from Messrs Raggs Brothers, whole- 
sale dealers in the City, to become 
their principal manager; but hearing 
that the situation had already been 
‘ offered to another who had declined 
it, and having no great opinion of the 
stability of the firm, which has always 
been remarkable for rash speculations, 
I thought it better, for some time at 
least, to keep myself disengaged. In 
the mean-time, I am doing a little for 
the Canadian House of Jean Baptiste 
Peltry and Co. of Montreal, as also 
for the West India firm of Sligo and 
Sons, though I can’t say, from present 
appearances, that either concern is 
likely to pay. Furs at this moment 
are heavy ; and before I can establish 
a proper West India connexion, I fear 
the demand for free sugar will be 
gone. Still I do what I can to puff 
the articles into notice, and have only 
to add, that any orders you may have 
it in your power to procure for either 
of these concerns shall be punctually 
attended to. 
In this professional interregnum I 
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have naturally betaken myself with 
more than usual interest to the oceu- 
pation and amusement afforded by the 
pursuits of literature ; which, even in 
the thickest press of week-day business, 
the very storm and whirlwind of Bag- 
manship, I am proud to say, I never 
neglected. Many of my successful 
speeches at mason lodges, mechanics’ 
institutions, Shakspeare clubs, beef- 
steak ditto, the Coalhole, the Cockpit, 
the Free and Easy, with other social 
and benevolent institutions, I have 
carefully revised, and am now about 
to commit in an authentic form to an 
indulgent public.* Having always, 
however, taken a peculiar interest in 
politics, and having watched thecourse 
of men and measures for some time 
past with some attention, I think, and 
with that degree of impartiality which 
enables me to take an unprejudiced 
view of affairs—(not to mention a 
strong persuasion that in these stirring 
times politics pay decidedly betterthan 
general literature, which, like a bill at 
six months, is scarcely discountable, 
except at a ruinous sacrifice) I have 
chiefly employed my leisure time in 
matters more or less connected with 
the political events or characters of the 
day ; nor do I think you will greatly 
wonder, considering the individualsand 
the policy which have dictated the ree 
flectionsgthat these have taken the form 
of satire, invective, or regret, rather 
than of panegyric. If any one quotes 
against me “ facit indignatio versus,” 
and attributes the whole to private 
feeling, I shall not take the trouble of 
formally denying the charge. 1 shall 
always maintain to my dying day that 
the conduct of the present Ministers, 
in refusing me that place under the 
Poor-Law Commission, for value re- 
ceived, after the distinct promise 
made to my friend, M‘Tape, was in 
the highest degree unbusinesslike and 
disreputable. But as I don’t wish to 
mix up my own personal quarrels 
with my views of general politics, let 
every one form his own ideas as to 
the justice of the opinions expressed ; 
I offer the articles such as they are, 
and intending purchasers must sa- 
tisfy themselves as to their soundness. 
I have only to add, that should the 
samples now sent meet with your ap- 
probation, I shall be happy to supply 
you on the shortest notice, and to any 





* Vide our advertising list. 
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amount, with goods of the same quality another Maiden Queen. The only 
(warranted), either by wholesale or re- point of resemblance, | fear, between 
tail. N.B.—A handsome discount for the present portion of the nineteenth 
ready money. century and the sixteenth, so far as 

As the simplest plan, I have copied regards England. Then we were 
from my diary the trifles to which I feared and honoured abroad—now 
allude, just a8 they were set down from over-reached or laughed at—cheated 
day to day, and accompanied with any by France and bullied by Russia— 
observations which I find there, ex- then combining in our councils a 
planatory of the occasions which gave depth and variety of talent without 
rise to them, a parallel ; now seemingly endeavour. 

ing to solve Oxenstern’s problen— 
Stockton-upon- Tees. ‘quam parva sapientia regitur mun- 
5th July, 1837, 10 o'clock, ?.m.— dus.” Eheu! 
So !—After two centuries we have 
See how after ages dwindle 
From the form their sires displayed ; 
Coxcombs lounge, and thimblers swindle 
Where the wise and worthy swayed. 
If ye heed the worldly bustle 
That on earth around you swam, 
Pitt, contemplate Rice and Russell, 
Shade of Burleigh, look on Lamb! 

By the by—now I think of it, Ihave have written before him in * very 
not tried my hand on a sonnet for choice Italian,” by the neglect of this 
some time. Let me see whetlier it rule, which it would have cost him no 
has lost its cunning. N.B.—Tokeep more trouble to observe than it costs 
to the strict measure, without which me to make this additional tumbler ; 
it is nought. Even Wordsworth him- if, indeed, as in this last case, it would 
self, the greatest master of the sonnet, not have proved a pleasure rather than 
spoils many of his to my ear, perhaps otherwise. 
too curiously tutored by those who ; 

ON THE ACCESSION OF VICTORIA. 
A virgin Queen! The words bring back the days 
Of that ‘fair Vestal throned by the West,” 
Of Cecil, Raleigh, Howard, and the rest 
That spread our glory like a beacon’s blaze 
Seen over land and sea ;—that Court, a maze 
Of sages, statesmen of high-hearted breast, 
Heroes, and poets worthy to invest 
The deeds of heroes in undying lays. 
Wouldst thou, Fair Queen, those golden days reeall ? 
Like men with hers thy counsellors must be ; 
A nation’s honour takes its rise or fall 
From those that guide its councils ; therefore she 
Who seeks the glory and the good of all 
Must choose the wise, the virtuous, and the free. 
Are such extinct? The train of chiefs and sages 
That should in peace enlighten, or defend Fi 
In war, a nation,—are they at an end? bl 
Have we no names that shall in history’s pages = 
Shine bright as theirs, and live for after ages ? es 


Yes, we can boast of men who will not bend 
With every breath, who make their prize and end 
Honour, and scorn to serve for meaner wages. 
Great names, nor few. One only let me breathe, 
The name of England’s greatest, noblest son ; 
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Who slow to draw the sword, and prompt to sheathe, 
In peace his proudest victories hath won ;— 

Blending the soldier's, statesman’s, patriot’s wreath, 

Among the worthy worthiest,— Wellington. 


TO LORD MELBOURNE. 


Men praise thee, Melbourne, as of converse gay, 
And joyous look ; the banquet formed to cheer, 
And fit to catch the eye and soothe the ear 
Of maid or matron; Of the moths that play 

On gilded wing round royalty’s warm ray 
The brightest thou! yet might thy conscience fear 
That other qualities were needed here 
To accomplish him who England's realm would sway. 

A wakeful and far-seeing eye to scan 
Our empire's range ; sagacity to sound 
The depths of policy and heart of man: 

Labour, and zeal, and faith, with knowledge crowned 
Of Héaven’s high will in Nature's wondrous plan, 
And virtue firm in sorest trials found. 

Melbourne, I blame not that thou lovest so well, 

To linger in the lazy lap of ease ; 
That, skilled with toys alone each hour to please, 
No noble deeds of thine our annals swell. 

I blame not, that thy fond desires rebel 

Vainly against the power of Time's decrees ; 
That, draining Circe’s cup even to the lees, 
Thou should’st be still the captive of her spell. 

Therein as counsellors use thine own heart 
And will: if virtue has no charms for thee, 
If ‘tis thy choice to play so poor a part, 

With Heaven, not man, thy condemnation be! 

But this I blame, that, being what thou art, 
Thou darest to rule a land so pure and free, 


TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, ON HEARING HIM ACCUSED OF REVOLUTIONARY 
PRINCIPLES. ; 


I listen, Russell! with a mild surprise, 
When men accuse thee of some dark design 
(As if thou wert a second Catiline) 
Against the throne and altar. He who tries 
The desperate venture of conspiracies, 
And would be greatly wicked, must combine 
Firm heart, deep head, a will, not weak like thine, 
But strong to do, to suffer, and despise 
Danger or death. Pondering on this, I can 
With an approving conscience take my ground, 
And say ;—that not with thee the head to plan 
Or hand to execute such schemes is found ; 
In fact a smaller, shallower, shabbier man, 
The Sun encounters not in all his round. 


Five sonnets finished; and the tum- as I must be off for Darlington be- 
bler also as I declare ;—and the watch- times to-morrow morning. But are 
man in the street below calling past the sheets sufficiently aired? “ There's 
twelve o’clock. High time for bed, the respect must give us pause.” 


Is that the warming-pan I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come let me eluteh thee— 
Why—So !—being gone (i, ¢. the damp) 

I am a man again. 
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6th July, 1837.—On looking at 
yesterday night's entry this moment 
it certainly seems to me a little inco- 
herent, but as I make it a rule never 
to alter any thing after it is once 
set down, transeat cum ceteris. 

February, 1838.—Things are plain- 
ly coming to acrisis. I see clearly 
that Littlejohn & Co. only wish to 
keep me off from day to day, and 
have not the least intention of taking 
me into partnership. They have cir- 
culated a story, that I had been heard 
to say in the north that they had 
done little business the year before, 
and were likely to do less the next 
—by which they said I had damaged 
their credit so much, that the Messrs 
Raggs, to whom they were under ac- 
commodation, had come upon them for 
immediate payment. What I did say 
was the very reverse—though, as usual, 
no one will believe me when I say 
so. But, this is all a feint to- get 
rid of me. Pleasant ! —considering 
how often I have stretched a point in 
their behalf—and that by connecting 
myself with their shabby concern I 
lost an excellent chance of steady em- 
ployment from the old house, who 
would have come down handsomely 
at that time to secure my services. 

It just occurred to me the other day, 
that this sub-acid state of mind, when 


the milk of human kindness is begin- 
ning to curdle, must be the very hest 
condition in the world for penning a 
few Epigrams;—your own private 

rievances, of course, promoting won- 
derfully your sympathy for those of 
the public. It is wonderful, by the by, 
how totally Epigrams seem to have 
slipped out of our modern literature. 
Taking up the “ Elegant Extracts” 
the other day, I was surprised to see 
how many good Epigrams the last cen- 
tury had to boast of. Is there any one 
who could quote a dozen, even toler- 
able, to which the present can lay 
claim? I fearnot. Butdo you mean, 
Tomkins, to say your own are an ex- 
ception? Not in the least—I shall be 
very well pleased if I ean go the 
length of saying,” with Martial, that 
among them— 


** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria ”"— 


Of course there will never be wanting 
some good-natured classical friend to 
complete the line by adding the— 
“ Sunt mala plura.” 

No matter.—They are a pleasant 
way of expectorating a little super- 
fluous bile, and so down they go in 
my Tablets—valeant quantum. Let 
that Magnifico, now Governor-Gene- 
neral of the Canadas, as highest in 
rank, take precedence. 


REASONS FOR THE CHOICE OF A FOREIGN AMBASSADOR. 


] 


How comes it Durham’s sent abroad on embassies to roam ? 
His claim is this—he makes himself unbearable at home. 


Nature made Durham, I’ve a strong suspicion, 
With all this wormwood in his composition, 
Like Hodson’s bitter ale, whose destination 

Is not for home consumpt, but exportation. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN STATE-CHEMISTRY. 


3 


Of old it was the practice to appease 
With oi/ the motion of the stormy seas : 
To still Sedition’s waves, our modern tribe 
Of quacks, not oil, but vinegar prescribe. 


4 


Through Alpine rocks great Hannibal, they say, 
Melted with vinegar his tedious way. 

Durham! if there,—thou wouldst, in my opinion, 
Have been a treasure to the Carthaginian. 

He needed nothing else, his path to clear, 

But that sour visage for his pioneer. 


(May, 
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Positively, however, the subject is too serious for a joke. Think of a 
Governor-General sent to conciliate Canada, whose native arrogance, vanity, 
and virulence, have recently been cultivated in the school of Russian despotism. 
Is the knout to be the chief instrument in pacifying the Canadas? 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF DURHAM. 


A province stands in rebel arms arrayed 
Against her Parent Power: deep discontent, 
Long muttered, like the growling thunder pent 
In yon red cloud, has now its flash betrayed, 
And launched its bolt: by lake and forest glade, 
Where Peace her varied blessings should have blent, 
Blood has been spilt. What Arbiter is sent 
To end a struggle, only to be stayed 
By one of wise resolve and temper bland ? 
Durham, are these in thee so clearly shown, 
That thou the maladies of that sick land 
Shouldst hope to medicine? He is fit alone 
A nation’s rankling passions to command, 
Who first has learned the task to curb his own. 


Here are three on the ex- Middlesex Goose, which I flatter myself are, upon 
the whole, pretty bad :— 


We're all agreed that Joseph is a goose, 

Yet think his noisy gabble has its use. 

Joe of our income saves some fraction small : 

Rome's geese did more: they saved her Capital (Capitol). 


IMPROMPTU BY MR E. ELLICE, ON HEARING THE ABOVE. 


Joe may not match, perhaps, the Roman geese ; 
But, faith, he diddled the lame ducks of Greece. 


DITTO BY MR SHEIL. 


Who says we've not a classic House of Commons ? 
When Hume's a Grech, and most of us are Romans ! 


Happening to turn over Politian the other day I met with the following, ad- 
dressed to his friend Marsilius Ficinus, a celebrated philosopher and theolo- 
gian of the day :— 


Mores, Ingenium, Musas, Sophiamque supremam, 
Vis uno dicam nomine? Marsilius. 


Perhaps the complimentary turn of these verses may be imitated in a modern 
instance. Will this do? 


Come spell in three letters, my boy, if you can, 
Rogue, libeller, coward, and mendicant.—Dan. 


Here is another by our own English Epigrammatist, Henry Owen—(con- 
foundedly cramp, by the by),—which I beg to dedicate to my friend, Mr 
Edward Ellice, the gentleman so creditably known in the City. 2 


Se solum Labienus amat, miratur, adorat 
Non modo se solum, se quoque solus amat. 
Ned loves but Ned alone, ’tis said ; 

Quite right, for Ned alone loves Ned. 


While I am about it let me try another translation. I think I shall inseribe 
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this on the fly-leaf of my copy of Lord Holland’s Poems, 'Tis by Sabinus, 
a German Epigrammatist of the 16th century. 


In Plutum malum poetam sed divitem. 


Esuriens jejuna tamen non fecit Homerus ; 
Tu jejuna, satur, carmina, Plute, facis. 


No empty lines e’er flowed from Homer's tongue, 
Though on an empty stomach oft he sung: 

Your Muse, my Holland, has reversed the rule, 
Your lines are empty, though your stomach’s full. 


Something coarse that last line, perhaps, but let it go. 

One poor poet naturally reminds me of another—Lord John Russell. Ihave ~ 
just been reading some of his venomous speeches on the Spanish question. 
Can’t he let the unlucky claimant of the Spanish throne alone? This is certainly 
the most unrelenting persecution ever heard of. 


Insatiate monster, will not one suffice ? 

What wolf your sire, what tigress was your mother ? 
Most foully murdered one Don Carlos lies, 

And would you now exterminate another ? 


THE PUZZLE. 


’Tis hard to tell, Lord John, when you compose, 
Which is more sad, your poetry or prose ; 
Again, our judgment hesitates a while, 

If worse your written, or your spoken style: 

But thus perplexed, I must have leave to say— 


Who likes your speeches, may he like your play! 


THE HOME SECRETARY. 


Johnny, twas sure a sad quandary, 
That made you our Home Secretary ; 
Where could we find (I never flatter) 
One less at home in any matter? 


REASON BY LORD JOHN FOR KEEPING MINISTERS IN POWER. 


Tories, if for your Queen you'd gain 
One prosperous or peaceful hour, 
Your only course is to maintain 
Us Whigs and Radicals in power. 


Thus every voice you're sure to win, 
And fix her throne beyond a doubt ; 
For we'll be loyal if we're in, 
And you'll be loyal though you're out. 


March 8.—People are fond of 
sneering at the political consistency 
of our present Foreign Secretary. 
I have just been reading Lord Stan- 
ley’s speech on Sir William Moles. 
worth’s motion, in which he makes 
the following agreeable remarks :— 
“The noble Lord had supposed that 


it was the intention of honourable 
gentlemen on the Opposition side of 
the house to form a Government by a 
coalition between the honourable Ba- 
ronet, the member for Leeds, and his 
right honourable friend near him, the 
member for Tamworth; now he knew 
not whether his noble friend the Secre- 
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tary for Foreign Affairs had any in- 
tention of forming part of that Admin- 
istration ; but if he did not, his noble 
friend would perhaps allow him to 
say, that for a much longer period than 
that to which his memory could go 
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back, it would be the on/y Administra- 
tion which his noble friend had not 
formed.” (Cheers and roars of laugh- 
ter). Roars of laughter are all very 
well, but I beg in mitigation to sug- 
gest the following doubt. 


Full many a Ministry I’ve seen, 
For now twice twenty years ; 

And still, whate’er the list has been, 
There “ Palmerston” appears. 

I wish to know, for much I shun 
Too quickly to condemn : 

Did they all rat to Palmerston, 
Or Palmerston to them ? 


CONSISTENCY. ~ 


Temple through every varying creed has ranged, 

Yet thinks perhaps his principles unchanged ; 

So seems it to the chaise-borne traveller's eye 

That he stands still, while trees and towers rush by. 
* * 


January 18.—I have always had 
a sneaking kindness for Glenelg, 
but really, after such an exposé as 
that made by Brougham of his 
Colonial proceedings the other night, 
what can be said for him? on 
able to answer satisfactorily a sin- 
gle question; obliged to admit, that 
in the full knowledge of the rebellious 
demonstrations in Canada, and when 
the bewildered Gosford applied to him 
for instructions how to act, he had, 
after the delay of months, and after 
promises without end, sent him in- 
structions to do exactly what he 
liked best! The safety of one of our 
most important Colonies is threatened 
for months on end, not by concealed 
but avowed traitors, and our Colonial 
Secretary quietly allows things to 
take their course. Rebellion bursts 
out at last, and it is found that not 
one single step has been taken to meet 
it. Glenelg’s preparation for action 
reminds us exceedingly of Sir Abel 
Handy’s, when the castle took fire. 


“* Bob Handy. Where's your famous 
preparation for extinguishing flames ? 

Sir Abel. It is not mixed. 

Bob. Where’s your fire escape ? 

Sir A. It is not fixed. 

Bob. Where's your patent fire-engine ? 

Sir A. It’s on the road. 

Bob. What's to be done? 

Sir A. I don’t know. Stay, Bob. I 
have it. Perhaps it will go out of itself.” 


Precisely the modern invention for 
putting down rebeilion anticipated. 
‘* Let it alone—perhaps it will go out 
of itself.” Perhaps not. What then? 
Just suppose such a case as this of 
Canada happening in an ordinary 
case between principal and agent. 
Only think of any intelligent bag- 
man admitting that he did not know 
whether he had answered a letter of 
importance or not; or that knowing 
that a customer was on the eve of in- 
solvency, he had never protested his 
bill, or intimated the dishonour to the 
indorser? Why, the thing could not 
be tolerated for one moment. 

What a character Glenelg, good 
easy man, would have made for the 
Castle of Indolence! Had he been 
alive in Thomson’s days, he would 
certainly have had the chief—one can’t 
say the most active part—in the poem 
assigned to him. I don’t like much to 
meddle with Thomson's beautiful 
verses, but perhaps Jemmy’s ghost 
may forgive me if I venture to inter- 
polate a stanza or two in reference to 
our slumbrous Secretary. I beg his 
pardon, beforehand, in the words of 
Spenser: — 


‘* Then pardon, O most sacred happy spirit, 

That I thy labours lost may thus revive, 

And steale from thee the meed of thy due 
merit, 

Which none durst ever, whilst thou wert 
alive.” 
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ADDITIONAL STANZAS TO THE CASTLE OF INBOLENCE, 


1. 
And in this haunt another guest did bide, 
With gentle gifts adorned and classic lore, 
Whose generous youth, with duty for his guide, 
To deeds of fame perchance had strength to soar. 
But now all thought of virtuous effort o’er, 
His languid powers confessed the wizard’s reign ; 
Nor shame nor hope could touch his bosom more, 
Of what he was, or what he might attain ; 
But hand and foot y-bound, he hugged his pleasing chain. 


2. 

And yet no idler he professed to be, 

To private ease in quiet shade resigned ; 
With weighty state affairs y-charged was he, 

That asked no slothful hand, no careless mind. 
Unnumbered tribes of many a clime and kind, 

That owned the gentle bond of England's sway, 
To him committed, might employment find 

To fill with anxious thoughts the toilseme day, 
If toil or anxious thoughts to him had found a way. 


3. 

But not the eager calls that might engage 

The guardian of an empire without bound: 
And not the startling roar of rebel rage 

Can rouse him from that lethargy profound. 
He sits with leaden eyes that love the ground, 

And scarce he seems to hear and scarce to feel ; 
Gazing on unread papers strewed around, 

And piles of letters with unbroken seal,— 
Save when o’er all his frame the gifts of Morpheus steal. 

* * * 


Dozing again! like the fat Boy in Pickwick. Is there no wakening him? 
Let us see whether we can’t poke him up with an epigram or two :— 


** Consanguineus Leti Sopor.”— Viren. 


Glenelg often says, ‘‘ What can I have to fear 
In exchanging this world for another ? 

Death’s face can’t be strange to myself who am here 
On such intimate terms with his brother. 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE, 





If Death is a sleep, as the poets have said, 
Our friend cannot fee] the transition extreme ; 

Why should Ae shun the grave, who lies buried in bed, 
Or tremble at death, whose whole life is a dream ? 


THE WATCHMAN. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


You're to watch o’er the colonies, Charlie, my dear? 
I’m glad if your story be true: 

But the other arrangements I’m anxious to hear: 
Pray, who is to watch over you? 
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RETRIBUTION. 


I don’t in general believe in ghosts ; 
But if, among our friends, a man there be, 
Doom’d to revisit us from Pluto’s coasts, 
I can’t help thinking that Glenelg is he. 
After life’s fitful fever men sleep sound ; 
Their toils and trials o’er, they rest their fill. 
He sleeps when he should wake, and may be found 
Hereafter restless, when he should lie still. 


But perhaps the severest epigram that could well be written on the unfor- 
tunate Colonial Secretary would be simply to versify a few sentences of the 
eloquent and cutting philippic in which his blunders and inaction, with those 
of the Do-little Government of which he is the appropriate organ, were ex- 
posed. Let us try the passage in which Lord Brougham, addressing his former 
colleagues, pointed out the incompatibility of the existing system of * laisser 


aller” with the maintenance of any of our colonial dependencies. 


‘¢ Vigilantibus non dormientibus jura subveniunt.” 


You may of vast possessions boast 
Across the mighty deep ; 

In every clime, on every coast, 
But then you must not sleep. 


From nations of each tongue and hue 
A tribute you may reap: 

There’s one condition, if you do, 
You must not go to sleep. 


Ne’er on your empire may the sun 
His beams in ocean steep, 

But round the globe the girdle run : 
Why, then, you must not sleep. 


You may command, by force or fear, 
Where hearts impetuous leap, 

With hopes of independence near ; 
*T were madness there to sleep. 


If tropic isles must own your reign, 
Where bondsmen wildly weep, 

And strive to burst their loosen’d chain ; 
You must not dare to sleep. 


If countless tribes through Orient lands 
In thraldom you would keep, 

With seeming soft and silken bands; 
It will not do to sleep. 


A day may come, when fate’s decrees 
Away your power shall sweep : 
Then fold your idle hands at ease, 
Then, but not sooner, sleep. 


* * ® 


April 1,—I asked myself the ques- 
tion the other day, on which of the 
debates of the season the Ministry had 
made the paltriest and the shabbiest 
appearance; and had no hesitation in 
answering— That on the Pension List. 
Particular individuals of the Minis- 
try may, no doubt, have made them- 
selves more pitiful on other questions. 
Lord John, for instance, when, after 
his high-sounding denunciation of the 
Spottiswoode conspiracy, he was 
caught attempting to escape from the 
House, in order to escape voting upon 
the question,—or when, after threat- 
ening to bring the charge of the 
Bishop of Exeter before the House of 
Commons, he abandoned his motion, 
with the cool statement that it had 
only been made for the purpose of de- 


* * * 


monstrating that such motions should 
never be made at all. But it was on 
the occasion of the Pension List that 
the Ministry as a body best illustrated 
both their want of principle and 
their want of even that portion of in- 
tellectual ability which might suffice 
to gloss over or conceal their defi- 
ciency in higher moral qualities. 
First, one admires the native ** 7as- 
cality””—for it merits no other name— 
of supporting a proposition which one 
and all of them had denounced but a 
twelvemonth before as “‘ petty, unjust,” 
* odious, and degrading,” “‘ calculated 
only to gratify private animosity and 
malignity”—* fruitless and disgust- 
ing”—and this without even the pre- 
tence that any change in the state of 
the question had occurred—(how, in- 
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deed, could a question not of policy, 
but of justice, change its aspect ?)— 
and all this as a sop to stay the raven- 
ing maws of the Radical: horde by 
whom, only the week before, they 
had been insulted in a manner to 
which no Ministry, I believe, has 
ever before submitted since England 
had a Parliament. Next, the mise- 
rable, taleatless tone of the speeches, 


unredeemed even by ingenious so- 
phistry, dexterous retort, caustic sar- 
casms against opponents, or any of 
the instruments by which an able man 
can contrive to give an appearance of 
plausibility even to the worst of cau- 
ses: All one dreary dead level of te- 
dious imbecility. “ But my muse 
labours, and thus she is delivered :”— 


I sat and read of Fox and Pitt, 
Those rivals of gigantic fame, 
Old Harry's sense and Brinsley’s wit, 
And Burke's subfime and deathless name. 


I turned and read a later page, 
Not less its brillianey and force, 


When Canning’s genius fired the age, 
And Brougham pursued his meteor course. 


And still I read, and still admire 
The rich persuasive powers of Peel ; 
And Stanley’s bright and generous fire, 
Together leagued for Britain’s weal. 


What worthy heirs of Fox and Brougham, 
Press against these the opposing scale? 





I read, alas! of Joseph Hume, 
And Daniel with the Irish Tail. 


I read of Russell and of Rice, 

Small in themselves, yet meaner made, 
Suborned at such a paltry price 

The vulgar and the vile to aid, 


Ye mighty shades! if aught below 

Can reach you where you now abide, 
Some fiery indignation show 

To touch your sons with decent pride ! 


Brougham, doff those robes that sit so loose, 
And to your old arena come, 
To crush with scorn that cackling goose, 
ti And strike these Irish howlers dumb ! 


Probably not one of the individuals 
who thus disgraced themselves on the 
question of the Pension List, ever 
believed it possible, three years ago, 
that they would be driven, by their 
dependent position, into the support of 
such a measure. But how completely 
have the Whig party been doomed to 
experience the fate of the wizard’s ap- 
prentice in Goethe's ballad, who, hav- 
ing called up the evil spirits and set 
them to work, as he thinks, for his 


DER ZAUBERLEURLING. 


] . 
Hat der alte Hexenmeister 
Sich doch einmal wegbegeben ! 


own purposes, finds himself totally 
unable to control the power he had 
raised, and but for the opportune ap- 
pearance of his old master, would cer- 
tainly have speedily fallen a victim to 
the pressure from without. 

And have not our present Minis- 
ters, more than onee, been in like 
manner indebted for their escape, to 
the interference and aid of their mas- 
ters, the Conservatives? Let us try 
a translation of old Goethe's Ballad : 


THE APPRENTICE IN MAGIC. 


1 ° 
Since at last the Master Wizard 
Forth has gone, I'll try my skill; 
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Und nun sollen seine Geister 
Auch nach meinem Willen leben 
Seine Wort’ und Werke 
Merkt’ ich, und den Brauch, 
Und mit Geistestarke 
Thu’ ich Wunder auch. 

Walle! walle 

Manche Strecke, 

Dasz, zum Zwecke, 

Wasser fliesse, 

Und mit reichem, vollem Schwalle 

Zu dem Bade sich ergiesze ! 


2. 

Und nun komm, du alter Besen ! 
Nimm die schlechten Lumpenhiiellen ! 
Bist schon lange Knecht gewesen ; 
Nun erfiille meinen Willen ! 
Auf zwei Beinen stehe, 
Oben sei ein Kopf, 
Eile nun und gehe 
Mit dem Wassertopf! 

Walle! walle 

Manche Strecke, 

Dasz, zum Zwecke, 

Wasser fliesse, 

Und mit reichem, vollem Schwalle 

Zu dem Bade sich ergiesze ! 


Seht, er lauft zum Ufer nieder ; 
Warlich! ist schon an dem Flusse, 
Und mit Blitzesschnelle wieder 
Ist er hier mit raschem Gusse. 
Schon zum zweitenmale ! 
Wie das Becken schwillt! 
Wie sich jede Schale 
Voll mit Wasser fiillt ! 
Stehe! stehe! ‘ 
Denn wir haben 
Deiner Gaben 
Voligemessen !|—~ 
Ach, ich merk’ es! Wehe! wehe! 
Hab’ ich doch das Wort vergessen! 


4, 

Ach! das Wort, worauf am Ende 
Er das wird, was er gewesen. 
Ach, er lauft und bringt behende! 
Warst du doch der alte Besen ! 
Immer neve Giisse 
Bringt er schnell herein, 
Ach! und hundert Fiiisse 
Stiirzen auf mich ein. 

Nein, nicht langer 

Kann ich’s lassen ; 

Will ihn fassen. 

Das ist Tiicke ! 

Ach! nun wird mir immer banger ! 

Welche Miene! welche Blicke! 
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Now his spirits at my summons 
Shall awake and work my will ; 
Magie word, and sign, and spell, 
I like him have noted true, 
And with strength of heart, as well 
Wonders I may do. 
Wander, wander, 
Here and yonder, 
From the spring 
Water bring, 
Fill the bath up till it swim, 
Bubbling to the very brim. 


2. 
Now step forth, thou ancient broom. 
stick, 
Don thy ragged garb anew, 
Drudgiug long has been thy portion, 
Now prepare my will to do: 
On two legs erected, stalk : 
Let a head above them sprout, 
Take the waterpail and walk 
To thy task without : 
Wander, wander, 
Here and yonder, 
From the spring 
Water bring, 
Fill the bath up till it swim, 
Bubbling to the very brim. 


See he hurries down—already 
In the stream his pitcher laveg, 
And with lightning-speed returning 
Empties here the foaming waves ; 
There, and here again, I vow— 
Fast he fills the basin’s sides, 
Every inch and cranny now 
See the water hides ! 
Tarry, tarry, 
Cease to carry, 
Pour no more,— 
Give o'er, give o'er: 
Woe is me! He heeds me not, 
And the word I have forgot. 


4, 

Woe is me! the word which uttered 
Makes him what he was before, 
How he flies, and fills, and empties— 

Would he were a broom once more ! 
Still the wicked sprite keeps pouring 
Water, though the trough runs o'er, 
And a hundred streams are pouring 
Down upon the floor. 
Cease to teaze me, 
Or I'll seize thee | 
Worse and worse, 
The goblin flees me, 
Terror seizes on my soul | 
What grimaces! what a scowl | 
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5, 
O, du Ausgeburt der Hélle! 
Soll das ganze Haus ersaufen ? 
Seh’ ich tiber jede Schwelle 
Doch schon Wasserstréme laufen. 
Ein verruchter Besen, 
Der nicht héren will ! 
Stock, der du gewesen, 
Steh’ doch wieder still ! 
Willst’s am Ende 
Gar nicht lassen ? 
Will dich fassen, 
Will dich halten ; 
Und das alte Holz behende 
Mit dem scharfen Beile spalten. 


6. 

Seht, da kommt er schleppend wieder ! 
Wie ich mich nun auf dich werfe, 
Gleich, o Kobold, liegst du nieder ; 
Krachend trifft die glatte Scharfe. 
Wahrlich! brav getroffen ! 
Seht, er ist entzwei! 
Und nun kann ich hoffen, 
Und ich athme frei! 

Wehe! wehe! 

Beide Theile 

Steh’n in Eile 

Schon als Knechte 

Vollig fertig in die Hohe! 

Hilft mir, ach! ihr hohen Machte! 


Und sie laufen! Nass und niisser 
Wird’s im Saal und auf den Stufen. 
Welch entsetzliches Gewasser ! 
Herrund Meister ! hér’mich, rufen!— 
Ach, da kommt der Meister ! 
Herr, die Noth ist gross! 
Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd’ ich, nun nicht los. 

*¢ In die Ecke, 

Besen! Besen ! 

Seid’s gewesen. 

Denn als Geister 


Ruft euch nur, zu seinem Zwecke, © 


Erst hervor der alte Meister.” 


But a truce to politics, of which I 
am tired for the present. One other 
fragment from my diary shall close 
my extracts for this month, and it shall 
be of a more domestic character. You 
probably remember that last confound- 
ed snow-storm which returned again 
so unexpectedly in February. The 
consequence was, that some ten or 
twelve of us, travellers in all direc- 
tions, east, west, north, and south, got 
completely snowed up at Wakefield, 
and a merry evening we had of it, be- 










5. 
Birth of hell, accursed broomstick, 
Must the house be drowned by thee ? 
See, where over floor and threshold 
Streams the water like a sea! 
Art thou deaf, confounded broom— 
Wilt thou not obey my will? 
Once again thy shape resume, 
Once again be still. 
Wilt not cease 
And go in peace ? 
I can catch thee 
And despatch thee; 
This sharp hatchet here beside thee 
Shall in pieces twain divide thee. 


Soft! the Goblin is returning, 
Soon shall he his master know— 
Soon shall he be Jazd in quiet, 
Fell’d beneath my hatchet’s blow. 
There I had him—fairly floor’'d— 
Cut, by Jupiter! in twain ; 
Now I feel my hope restored, 
Now I breathe again: 
But woe is me, 
Now I see 
Both the halves 
Will carriers be. , 
Pail in hand, both rise and move, 
Aid me! aid me, powers above. 


7. 
How they hurry! wet and wetter 
Grow the staircase and the hall; 
What a deluge dashes round me— 
Master, master, hear my call! 
Hark ! he listens, heaven be praised! 
«* Aid in my distress bestow— 
For the spirits I have raised, 
Will not let me go” 
‘* Back, old Broom, 
To thy room, 
Once again thy shape resume ; 
But remember, spirits own 
But the master’s rule alone.” 





tween songs, stories, and professional 
jokes. But as the jokes hardly bear 
repetition to one not in the line, and 
the stories involve particulars. which 
might affect the credit of mercantile 
men, I confine myself to the songs, 
which I jotted down at the time, and 
which were afterwards kindly revised 
by the singers. 

— February, 1838.—The conver- 
sation in the Commercial Room this 
evening very soon took a Conservative 
turn, and though from the uneasy and 
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fretful looks of one or two of the party 
I suspected they would willingly have 
taken an opposite line, they were obvi- 
ously in such a minority as to render 
silence their most prudent policy. 
They chewed their leek, in fact, very 
patiently, looking as if they had been 
accustomed to the vegetable; but I 
observed one smartly-dressed fellow, 
with a handsome paste ring upon his 
finger, and a profusion of (Mosaic) 
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gold ornaments about his person, a 
cousin, in fact, of poor Tims, wi 

a good deal at certain passages in the 
following song, which was sung with 
a fine air of bonhommie and honest in- 
dependence by my friend Jones, of 
Woolley and Fleecem’s—thesame who 
acted as Vice at that confounded din- 
ner at Birmingham that preceded my 
catastrophe. 


Am—* The White Cockade." 


] 


Come fill a bumper at my call, 

My toast, I hope, concerns us all ; 
Whate'er his class, whate’er his clan, 
Let’s drink to each true gentle-man. 


Cuorus, A health to each true gentle-man, 
Each genuine English gentle-man, 
Let every bagman drain his can, 
And drink to each true gentle-man. 


What though a bag I bear about, 
With swatch and sample bulging out, 
If honour bright walk in the van, 
The bag may belong to a gentle-man. 


3 


Chorus, &e. 


It's hard to make a bear polite, 

Nor easy to wash a negro white, 

But the sorest work since time began 
Is to join the Whig and gentle-man. 


d 


Chorus, &c. 


You can’t touch dirt and smell quite sweet, 
Or jostle a baker and yet look neat ; 
You'll not consort with Joe or Dan, 

And have much remains of a gentle-man. 


Chorus, &e. 


5. 
To shirk and shift from day to day, 
To promise stoutly, but never Pay : 
This seems, no doubt, the new Whig plan, 
But it don’t become a gentle-man. 


Chorus, &e, 


6. 
Your words and deeds still try to match, 
Let still the piece surpass the swatch, 
Be something more than a flash in the pan, 
Be a Tory true, and a gentle-man! 


We were all much amused by the 
faces which the Cockney bagman made 
on hearing the statement of the im- 
possibility of combining the Whig 
VOL, XLII, NO. CCLXXI, 








Chorus, &e. 


with the gentleman. It was a view of 
the case which did not appear to have 
occurred to him before, but which, now 
that the observation had been made, 
2P 
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he had an tineasy conviction to be the 
true one. He was observed to twirl 
his watch-chain with considerable 
vehemence, and though he had chatter- 
ed a great deal in the early part of the 
evening, he now became silent, finish- 
ed his brandy and water with an ab- 
stracted and melancholy air— 


* With that he rose and twitched his great- 
coat blue,” 


Fomkins Redivivis. 


May, 

just as preparations wére on foot for 
a fourth bottle. His departure was 
the signal for another song in Incle- 
don’s manner, by a rosy g peter 
looking man, whose name I was told 
was Dropmore, and who turned out to 
be agent for Dinehard and Drinkhome, 
an old established wine-house in. the 
city, and then on his way to Edin- 
burgh, where he told me he expected 


to open up a large field of business, 
and, ringing for his slippers, retired 


Arr.—* I sing the British Seaman's praise.” 


iL, 

Though fools and knaves, from fickle fate, 

Have leave to rule the nation, 
How far before their farce of state 

An honest humble station ! 
In narrow bounds their empire lies, 

Though wide their sweeping measures : 
They cannot break life’s tender ties, 

Or mar life’s social pleasures. 

Cuorus.— Then droop not, though with pride no more 
Old England’s heart is glowing: 
We've friendship still, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing. 


2. 
*Tis sad to think of those gone by, 
And these that now come after : 
But yet the change that makes us sigh, 
Might better move our laughter. 
Let mirth prevail: the paltry crew 
Shall ne’er have power tp grieve us: 
They can't, with all they say or do, 
Of solid bliss bereave us. 
Cuorvus,—— Then droop not, though with pride no more 
Old England’s heart is glowing : 
We've friendship still, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing: 


3. 
We blush that e’er our eye should meet 
A stain that dims our glory, 
Of lawless slaughter, dire defeat, 


Unknown to British story. 
But what of that? our former fame 
Was large enough to spare it; 
We'll cast the load of grief and shame 
On those whose backs should bear it. 
Crorvs.— Then droop not, though with pride no more 
Old England's heart is glowing : 
We've friendship still, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing. 


4. 
We mourn, that heard in distant lands 
The voice of England falters : 
We mourn at home that feeble hands 
Should guard our hearths and altars. 
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But this may calm our troubled mood, 
When rising fears alarm us: 
If feeble found to do us good, 
They’re feeble, too, to harm us. 
Cuorvus,— Zhen droop not, though with pride no more, 
Old England's heart is glowing : 
We've friendship still, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing. 
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5. 
Then scorn with me the venal race, 
To sordid idols bending : 
We've friends in power, though not in place, 
Our safety still defending. 
We've still the throne, we’ve still the laws, 
We've with us right and reason : 
While myriads round to join our cause 
But watch the needful season. 
Cuorus.— Then, oh, be gay, while hope once more 
Of better days is glowing ; 
We've friendship now, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing. 


I was much pleased with this effu. | W.B.—He particularly recommends 
sion on the part of the oldgentleman; his old port. 
so much so, that I have taken the The House of Lords was then pro- 
liberty of giving him a few letters of posed by another grave respectable 
introduction to Edinburgh, and hope looking man, whose name I could not 
his anticipations of success will be catch, or have forgotten. 
realized. 


Amn— Argyll is my name.” 


1. 
I'll pledge you a toast, and I'll sing you a strain, 
Till the echoes repeat them age‘n and again : 
Of the friends who so nobly our battle have fought, 
And bloodless, at length, have the victory bought. 
In the days when old Runnymede’s charter was gained, 
If we ask who the contest for freedom maintained ; 
All hearts, if aright you have writ your records, 
Will fire at the theme, and will answer “ The Lords.” 


2. 
As ages rolled on, and new fashions prevailed, 
New aspects of danger our safety assailed ; 
The Lords were still ready each terror to brave, 
And, if powerless to conquer, were powerful to save. 
Our bold-hearted Barons the barrier stand, 
That guards from all inroads fair Liberty's strand : 
That from tyrant encroachment protection affords, 
In the mob or the monarch—so here’s to the Lords. 


3. 
When the winds are at rest, and the sea is serene, 
We gaze and admire what the bulwarks may mean ; 
But when tempests awake, and the billows run high, 
Then grateful and glad to their shelter we fly. 
We have seen how, when faction our rights would invade, 
The Lords stood unmoved till the frenzy was stayed ; 
Our debt is not greater to Wellington’s swords, 
Than we owe to the voices he led in the Lords. 
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You might talk of the Commons, ere yet they had lost 
The worth and the wisdom that once was their boast ; 
But low are they sunk, while the’cause and the creed 
Of Peel and of Stanley yet fail to succeed. 

O low are they sunk, while the projects prevail 

Of Hume and O'Connell, the Rump and the Tail. 
Compare them in deeds, or compare them in words,— 
’Tisn’t safe to say more—but—we'll drink to the Lords. 


Beginning to think that we had had 
rather too much of one side of politics, 
and longing to hear something from 
the Opposition side of the table, I 
called upon a little unhappy-looking 
weazen-faced Scotsman, whom I un- 
derstood to be in the woollen line, and 
whom IJ, as a matter of course, set 
‘down fora Whig and something more, 


for the old song of * Go the whole 
Hog,” or any other which he might 
prefer. To my surprise, and I believe 
that of the company in general, he 
answered the appeal as follows, the 
chaunt being delivered with a broad 
Scotch accent, and in a very quaver- 
ing and funereal key. 


Am— We've aye been provided for, and sae will we yet.” 


Hech, sirs! little wisdom is learnt at the schules ; 

It’s dear bought experience that teaches us fules ; 

The Whigs now hae read us this lesson fu’ plain, 

For they've cheated us aince, but they’ll no do’t again, 
Crorus—They'll no do’t again, &e. 


Wi’ their fine Reform Bill, and their promises grand 

That gowpens o’ gowd would be rife in the land, 

That the roast-meat would snaw, and the whiskey would rain, 
They’ve cheated us aince, but they'll no do’t again. 


Now we’ve gotten Reform, and the Bill is a law, 
But our rights that they spak’ o’ seem sham after a’, 
We’re as toom and as drouthie as if we had nane, 
So they’ve cheated us aince, but they wunna again. 


To power and to place on our backs they were borne, 
They’ve the glory and gain, we've the scathe and the scorn: 
Haith, for helping themsells ye may leave them alane ; 

But they’ve cheated us aince, and they'll no do’t again. | 


The Whigs, we can see, after a’ they profest, 

Keep our nose to the grundstane as sharp as the rest, 
Our faces for farthings they’ve grund to the bane : 

But they've cheated us aince, and they'll ne’er do’t again. 


Now the deil and a saxpence gae wi' them for me, 
Then they'll neither want siller nor fit companie : 
If my word is a law, they'll be soon out 0’ pain ; 
After cheating us aince, they shall ne’er do’t again. 


I scarcely think there was another tion of myself, who had the least idea 
person in the room, with the excep- what the complaint of the woollen ma- 
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nufacturer ‘meant, though from the 
look of the performer and the uncouth 
character of the dialect, there seemed 
to be a prevailing impression that the 
Ditty was rather low, and probably 
conveying some reflection on the com- 
pany. 

I tried to give a turn to the thing, 
by assuring the company, on whose pro- 
found ignorance of every thing Scotch 
I felt I might implicitly rely, that the 
song was a very Classical perform- 
ance—the production, in fact, of the 
Ettrick Shepherd; but it was evi- 
dent there was something in the look 
and manner of the stranger which 
rendered him: decidedly unpopular, at 
least with a portion of the company, 
for, after some whispers to his neigh- 
bour, Jones rose and took the liberty 
of stating, in such an audible voice 
that it could no longer be silenced 
even by the President's hammer, that 
the Great Ancnymous must be a low 
fellow—that such a persomcould never 
have been fuirly admitted a member 
of the Bagman’'s Union (in right of 
which he had claimed admittance to 
our symposium), and concluded with 
plainly insinuating, that unless he ac- 
cepted the Chilterns quietly, measures 
would be taken for unseating him 
forthwith. This proposition excited 
not: a little sensation, and a stormy 
discussion followed. At last, as the 
only means of restoring harmony, it 
was agreed that the Scotchman’s 
qualification should be referred to a 
sclect committee, consisting of Drop- 
more and two others, who were di- 
rected to retire with the singer to the 
bar-of the house, to receive such expla- 
nations as he had to offer, and to re- 
port to the company the result. What 
explanations were given I have no 
means of ascertaining, but they ap- 
pear to have been satisfactory, for in 
five minutes the committee reappeared, 
and announced that, after a patient in- 
vestigation of the. case, they had 
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unanimously come to the following 
resolutions :— 

1. That Daniel Dyer of Galashiels, - 
North Britain, woollen manufacturer, 
was duly elected a member of the 
Traveller’s Union. 

2. That the petition of Wynkin 
Jones, of Woolley and Fleecem’s, 
haberdashers, Fleet Street, complain- 
ing of the election of the said Daniel 
Dyer, is frivolous and vexatious. : 

3. That the opposition of the said 
Daniel Dyer to the petition of the said 
Wynkin Jones is also frivolous and 
vexatious. 

4. That, in these circumstances, the 
said Daniel Dyer be fined and amerci- 
ated in one bottle of wine for the good 
of the house, and the said Wynkin. 
Jones be directed to swallow one bum. 
per of salt and water for his own. 

The resolutions of the committee, 
which were understood to proceed 
upon the principle of not opening up 
the register of Bagmen after it hed 
been once settled, gave general satis- 
faction to the company, and particular 
dissatisfaction to the complainer, who 
was heard to mutter the words cor- 
ruption, bribery, and the other terms 
which generally adorn the vocubulary 
of losing candidates or litigants. 

The toast having been received with 
proper decorum, a dapper little man 
who had sat opposite to me, and from 
whose conversation I had found it im- 
possible to make out what his political 
opinions might be, candidly volun- 
teered a song. He said he had heard 
a great deal of very unfounded abuse 
against his party as lovers of change, 
revolutionists, hostile tothe monarchy, 
&e., which he begged to say, in a 
single word, was fudge; and that, with 
the permission of the company, he 
would endeavour to put the true creed 
of ¢ those with whom he was accustom- 
ed'to act’ in an intelligible point of 
view. Whether he did so or not, the 
reader must judge. 


Air—“ Dear Tom, this Brown Jug.” 


1 


If you ask my opinions, no Tory am I, 

Not willing to swim with the Radical fry ; 

I'm a steady supporter of Church and of State, 

Though prepared, if required, to leave both to their fate ; 
My meaning at first you mayn’t easily twig, 

But the riddle is read when you hear I’m a Whig. 


2. 
The power of the Crown I would strictly restrain, — 
Except when our party it helps to maintain : 








It was now beginning, however, to 
wax late. The landlord entered with 
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The rights of the people I'd freely extend,— 

So long as their will to our wishes will bend ; 

A ship for all weathers ’tis proper to rig, 

And to tack and to trim is the course of a Whig. 


3. 
Profusion is bad and corruption is worse, 
At least when they fill an antagonist’s purse ; 
We condemn intervention ; but then we provide, 
That this rule, like the rest, only holds on one side. 
Inflexible maxims suit none but a prig ; 
What was wrong in a Tory, is right in a Whig. 









4, 
On our passion for change, if our foes should enlarge, 
We repel with contempt the ridiculous charge ; 
Leave plunder and patronage fairly our own, 
And who more delighted to leave things alone ? 
You can’t just expect us to labour or dig, 
And a man must exist, whether Tory or Whig. 


5. 
As much agitation as keeps us afloat, 
Yet not what may risk oversetting our boat ; 
Just so much of clamour, and so much of riot, 
And so much of mischief as makes people quiet ; 
With a hint from a brickbat or neat oaken sprig, 
Is the worst you've to fear from a sensible Whig. 


: 6. 
You mayn’t in these notions entirely agree ; 
And but lately, I own, they were forced upon me. 
Perhaps what has tended to open my eyes, 
Is a post they have promised me in the Excise. 
As a Jew was converted by smelling roast-pig, 
So the loaves and the fishes make many a Whig. 





feeling of soreness that might remain 
in consequence of the political turn 





the agreeable intelligence that a de- 
cided thaw had set in, and that there 
was every chance that, to-morrow, 
we should be enabled to proceed on 
our respective destinations. With 
the view, therefore, of removing any 


which, in spite of my efforts as chair- 
man, the conversation had taken, I 
wound up the evening by a strain 
which, I knew, would come home to 
the business and bosoms of all, viz, 


THE BAGMAN’S LIFE ON SHORE. 


Air—‘ The Sailor's Life at Sea.” 


1. 
How gay isthe Bagman’s bustling life, 
Who from east to west can roam, sir, 
In every town he finds a wife, 
In every inn a home, sir. 
Courting here, 
Sporting there, 
Merrily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
Many a joyous hour in store 
Has the Bagman’s life on shore. 


2. 
With his three-caped coat and buckskins tight, 


And the crape around his beaver, 
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And his mourning. breast-pin full in sight, 
He looks a gay deceiver ; ver 

Leering here, : 
Jeering there, 
Merrily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
Hearts he conquers by the score ; 
Such the Bagman’s life on shore. 


3. 
When cash grows low and the bill runs high, 
. And the landlady looks amiss, sir, 
The Bagman _ her a wink of his eye, 
And he pays his way with a kiss, sir. 
: Smirking here, 
Shirking there, 
Merrily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
Till his gig is at the door ; 
Such the Bagman’s life on shore. 
4, 
When the gig draws up and the bags are stored, 
And the bill has thus been paid, sir, 
The Bagman lightly skips on board, 
With a * Damme, who’s afraid, sir ?”’ 
Swearing here, 
Staring there, 
Merrily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
Care and thought he votes a bore; 
Such the Bagman’s life on shore. 


5. 
At each toll-bar, he can cheer his heart 
With a cup of old October ; 
For he knows that a Bagman drunk may start, 
While his horse and gig are sober ; 
Singing here, 
Swinging there, 
Merrily, readily, 
.. Far from steadily, 
Safe, though tempests round him roar, 
Is the Bagman’s course on shore. 


6. 
When the storm is past, and the journey done, 
And the tumbler smokes before him, 
He cheers each waiter with his fun, 
And the barmaids all adore him. 
Funning here, 
Punning there, 
Merrily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
Turnblers three, or rather four, 
Are the Bagman’s rule on shore. 


7. 
When the Bagman closes at last his books, 
And stops at the sign of the Tomb, sir ; 
He meets the waiter with cheerful looks, 
That shows him to his room, sir. 
Jesting here, 
Resting there, 
Wearily, readily, 
Cheerily, steadily, 
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Soundest sleep, without a snore, 
Be the Bagman’s rest on shore, 


I have only to add, in conclusion, that I am at present engaged in the com- 
position of a didactic poem, entitled, The Traveller, or the Art of the Road ; 
and hope shortly to have the pleasure of sending you samples of the same. 
Mean-time, waiting your esteemed favours with a remittance, I remain your 
most obedient, 

Isaac ToMKINs. 

Leeps, 20th March, 1838. 


Thus far Tomkins. Just as we were laying the letter aside, we observed 
a small paper lying inside the packet, which appears to have dropped in by ac- 
cident, as the silver spoons did into Solomon Levi's pocket. The contents 
were as follows :— 


Hotel Brighton, Rue Rivoli. 


Dear Tomxkins,—Just returned from a meeting of the Institute, where I 
was received with all the honours. Astonished the natives by acknowledging 
the compliment in the following chanson :— 


Am—* La Pipe de Tabac.” 


1. 
Salut! Salut! 6 belle France, 
Et vous aussi, braves Frangais, 
De Calais, par la Diligence, 
Arrive un veritable Anglais: 
Simple Avocat, voila mon titre, 
Vous visiter, voila mon but ; 
Inscrivez-moi dans le Registre, 
De Vaux, Membre de I’ Institut—( Bis). 


2, 
Dans Albion j’étais naguére, 
De nos Pairs, presque le premier, 
J’étais au bout de la carriére ; 
En un mot j’étais Chancelier, 
Mais le destin qui toujours change, 
M’a fait donner un substitut ; 
Puis je me plaindre de l’échange ? 
Je suis Membre de I Institut. 


3. 
Un jour peut-étre, et je l’espére, 
Je supplanterai mes rivaux— 
Non, ce n'est pas une chimére, 
Je suis le chef des Radicaur. 
En attendant ces jours prospéres, 
Je serai toujours a l’affit, 
Mais cependant, mes chers confréres, 
Je suis Membre de I’ Institut. 


P.S.—No news, except that my friend Louis Philippe has not been shot at 
for two months. I’m off for the south of France in a day or two. Thine,. 
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On the Supposed Sensibitity and. Intelligence of Insects. 


ON THE SUPPOSED SENSIBILITY AND INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS. 


WE may not positively have im- 
aled a worm; we are not perhaps 
initiated in the so-accounted cruel 
mysteries of hook and line; but few 
of us would not rather have trodden 
elsewhere, when we have chanced to 
crush the worm that was crawling 
across our path ; nor is it with entire 
indifference that we see him cut in 
twain by spade or ploughshare, and 
writhing (as we call it) at both ends 
on the up-turned earth. Then as to 
the beetle, with his horny covering, the 
crash of whose extinction unavoidably 
calls attention to it, the authority of 
Shakspeare, as to the kind and amount 
of Ais suffering, has made it sacrilege 
to doubt its reality! Yet were we 
not ill-pleased when the thought lately 
occurred to us, that creatures whom 
in our inadvertence we so incessantly 
injure or destroy, might be, after all 
and in much probability, so constitu- 
ted by benevolent nature, as to be ex- 
empted, if not absolutely, in a great 
measure, from those painful conse- 
quences which wound or contusion in- 
flict upon ourselves. 1am sufficiently 
aware how serious a charge I incur 
of departure from received opinions, 
in the pages which are to follow. I 
know that the humane prejudice of 
ages is all against me! Lactantius 
has assured me that beasts are man’s 
equal in all things but religion: the 
author of the article on instinct in the 
Encyclopédie avers, that to doubt 
whether beasts have feeling, were as 
unreasonable as to question whether 
fellow-creatures feel: another writer 
of the same nation (in a very pleasing 
treatise on animals) alleges that he 
can neither have heart nor ears who 
does not comprehend, and is not af- 
fected by those demonstrations of 
pain to which the voices of hurt ani- 
mals give utterance. But:let all this 
be ever so true (and I enter not on 
that part of the subject at all), butter- 
flies and beetles, spiders and cock- 
chafers belong not to those orders of 
intelligent creatures which cheer our 
dwellings and attach us by affection. 
Rather annoyances than otherwise in 
their familiarity, Insects are neither 
like the parrot whose education we 
undertake, the dog who is dreaming 


at our feet, or the horse that is proud 
to carry us ; my concern, in short, be. 
it understood, in all that is to follow, 
is with insects only, their supposed 
modicum of mind, their sensibility, 
their Instincts, or what not—in a 
word, the influence of their psycholo- 
gy: if they afford any, on the economy 
of their lives. 

Sir Charles Bell has, if I recollect, 
somewhere written that when a worm 
is cut in two, that portion of him which 
carries his head makes a decided ef- 
fort to escape, while the caudal part 
resigns itself without resistance to its 
fate,—that is, being interpreted, the 
half to which the head is attached, 
being in possession of the brain, con- 
tains all the energies of life, and all 
the capacity of suffering. But-what 
if a worm has no brain, oy modifica- 
tion of brain? Without which what is 
the use of nerves ? For nerves indeed 
he has: What sort of thing the ner- 
vous system of insects may be we shall 
presently enquire ; but, to waive the 
tmpropriety of using this form of words 
in brainless creatures, what right, I 
would ask, can such imperfect strue- 
tures as we are going to describe 
have to be regarded even as an organ 
of sensation? ‘The opinion that sensa- 
tion is possible even without nerves, 
in short, without an organ of any 
kind, appears to have been set up to 
explain the activity of certain animal- 
cule, which exhibit no nervous fasci- 
culi; and it is in reliance on this spe- 
culation that M. Regnard has lately 
advanced an opinion that toothack 
does not require a seat in the nerve, 
but that it is competent to the bony 
matter of the tooth itself to incur this 
penalty. As sensibility, however, is 
incontestably united to demonstrable 
nervous structure through the races 
of being in which sensibility is most 
conspicuous, we would make light of 
the exception, if indeed it be such, 
and shall hold it more useful to en- 
quire rather into the positive charac- 
ter and extent of the nervous arrange- 
ment which insects really exhibit. 

The nervous system, then, in in- 
sects, to confer so large a title on a 
medullary cord which runs through 
the animal, and gives off a few branches 
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to the organs which it visits in its 
progress, is of the simplest character. 
It is composed of two substances, an 
external, of darker matter, and an in- 
ternal of whiter, called respectively, 
from some resemblance to well-known 
portions of the human brain, cortical 
and cineritious. In examining the 
nervous rope more closely, it is fur- 
ther found to consist of two easily 
discernible elementary threads, more 
intimately united at particular points 
than at others; that union is effected 
by roundish knobs or ganglions, which 
appear as so many small inequalities 
or excrescences, occurring at unequal 
intervals, in uncertain number, and of 
irregular size. As to external mani- 
festations of an indernal nervous cen- 
tre, that is, the existence of organs of 
particular senses; in the first place, 
even eyes, which constitute the most 
remarkable of such organs, are in in- 
sects not universal ; but as insect eyes, 
when they exist, have optic nerves, and 
as the optic nerves in man proceed 
from the drain, the first ganglion 
from which they proceed in the else 
brainless insect, passes with some phy- 
siologists for a true brain ; while 
others are disposed to look on all the 
ganglia as so many equal brains. 
Now, as to the first, and most gene- 
rally received of these views, I am un- 
able to find any real support for it ; 
and be the ganglia what they may, I 
see no reason for believing the extreme 
one of the series to have any privilege 
or prerogative whatever over the 
others. As to all the ganglia being 
so many equal brains, an argument 
would be well entitled te a hearing, 
which, without attempting any thing 
more precise, should be content to ex- 
pose the legitimate and necessary 
consequence of supposing a conclave 
or council of brains in one being, and 
signalize the prodigious inconvenience 
of a plurality of brains to a single 
possessor. Position then going for 
nothing if structure be interrogated, 
the ganglia in this respect are so 
much alike, that no argument can be 
extorted from the employment of the 
knife or the microscope for believing 
the head ganglion, in insects, to be 
endowed with superior functions to 
the rest, and to be the brain par excel- 
lence ; nor,so far as I know, is there any 
experiment or observation tending to 
such a conelusion except Sir Charles 


Bell’s, which I am satisfied is incor- 
rect. On observing a divided worm, 
instead of the decollated head and 
shoulders moving away, and leaving 
the tail to the fate of dependents in 
general, I remarked that both halves 
began to move in the same progressive 
manner, and that each soon found its 
way to the borders of the plate. If 
for a few seconds, for it was an affair 
of seconds, the headless portion of the 
two seemed least lively, as soon as it 
had made up its mind it moved off, 
much after the fashion of the entire 
worm, or the piece, if divided, to 
which the head belonged. Nay, if 
worms be cut into several pieces, the 
motion is the very same sort of mo- 
tion in all with that of the obtruncated 
head and its piece of body, and it far- 
ther appeared that the death or cessa- 
tion of motion in the different pieces, 
depend generally upon their masses ; 
and when the division of worm was 
not exactly equal, the head or the tail 
piece, according to their magnitude, 
exhibited the most enduring vitality. 
Touch the entire worm with an acid 
(which first excites violent action but 
quickly exhausts mobility altogether), 
no difference will be seen in the time 
required for that result, whether you 
apply the poisonous agent to one or 
another part of the animal, all showing 
that there can be no essential differ- 
ence in the different ganglia as reser- 
voirs of life, all proving, or tending to 
prove, that one confers no more vita- 
lity on the whole, or sensibility on the 
parts than another. On making simi- 
lar experiments on insects (which you 
may divide at the juncture of the cor- 
slet with the abdomen), the life of the 
disconnected pieces (as of these of the 
worm) endures for hours, sometimes 
for days; different insects, however, 
differing materially in the period of 
final extinction. In a few instances 
the portion of a divided insect, to 
which the head was attached, may 
have exhibited some feeble. indication 
of life after the other extremity had 
already ceased to move, but the diffe- 
rence was trifling, and one should take 
in the fact that the upper ganglion in 
insects is generally the /argest, as 
perhaps sufficient to account for it ; 
but the result was so far from inva- 
riable, that of a Blaps mucronata, for 
instance, which I had divided in the 
manner specified, the head and corslet 
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with their be or ceased to give 
signs of vitality long before the rest of 
the beetle had ceased to move. The 
head alone cut off from a fly, or an 
other insect, soon dies, but the trun 
will still survive for some time; the 
head would therefore seem more de- 
pendent on the body than the body on 
the head, or, at any rate, the constder- 
able period during which either part 
of a divided insect continues to mani- 
fest signs of life leads to the inevitable 
conclusion of the parts not drawing 
supplies from the head, nay, of their 
entire independence as to the posses- 
sion or conservation of the vital prin- 
ciple of the parts upon each other.* 

Or take the other view, and make 
the extreme ganglion but one of seve- 
ral brains; the inevitable consequence 
ef having more than one brain, more 
than one seat of sensation and intelli- 
gence, must surely have been over- 
looked in such an extravagance! for 
do not sensation, and consciousness 
that we have it, “make up our indivi- 
duality ? And would not a plurality of 
seats for these faculties in the same 
ereature disintegrate that creature, and 
make many individualities out of or 
within one organization ? 


Are the pieces of a worm, then, 
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many worms (in virtue of the 
ganglionic life of each) and yet eapa- 
ble of consolidation into one existence? 
To support this theory, it will not be 
enough that each ganglionic centre 
(whatever cerebral attributes we shall 
invest it with) be supposed in posses. 
sion of its own independence ; for as 
the worm entire can move his whole 
body thus composed, we must farther 
suppose an exact harmony and under- 
standing between these different indi- 
vidualities, else his actions would have 
no unity, no rythm, no steadiness of 
purpose or uniformity of character. 
In short, has a worm a will, or a chorus 
of wills? To willis one of the first 
attributes of mind, (and mind is unity, 
is indivisible.) When I walk, I in- 
deed will to walk. I have but one 
brain. When a worm crawls with 
his twenty brains, is it his will or their 
wills that govern him? Were every 
ganglion a separate brain, there might 
come to be an insurrection of the 
wills! the balance of power in the 
ganglionic republic might be etu- 
ally disturbed! and not cal ae 
motion be very difficult to be entiiael 
but even the vital principle be often 
in exceeding doubt how to distribute 
itself,t and do justice to all parties! 





* To revert to the mere position of this ganglion being the same which brain oceu- 
pies elsewhere, I suppose nobody would ever have thought of instituting a serious ar- 
gument from that fact, nor have dreamt, on that account, of advancing for ganglion, 
No. 1, a claim to more cerebral attributes than No. 2, had it not happened to send 
off, where an organ of vision really exists, the optic nerves. But these nerves must be 
inserted somewhere into the general nervous matter of the hody, and that point would 
naturally be as near as possible to the eyes; and when it is added that worms and 
caterpillars have no eyes, and so are destitute of even this narrow pretension to a 
brain or cerebroeid ganglion, it would appear that nothing could well be more gratui- 
tous than the speculation, that the first ganglion is to be regarded as the brain of insecis. 

+ If any one shall say I am-perplexing what is extremely simple, and that no. ene 
comprehends that these ganglionic brains are like human. brains, seats of intelligence, 
but simply dépdts of sensibility (and there is no third office of brain that can be sug- 
gested), I reply, that a plurality even of such brains or seats of feeling cannot be sup- 
posed in the same individual bird, beast, reptile, or insect. To enter fully upon the 
subject would be to anticipate, in a great measure, what follows in the text; I would 
merely state here, that as there can be no feeling without consciousness (for I ask whe- 
ther any one can conceive of feeling separately from consciousness; and whether the 
words, “‘ I am conscious of a pain or uneasiness,” are not synonymous with “ I feel pain 
or uneasiness?) and consciousness is essentially single like all the other phenomena 
having reference to mind, which is one and single, so there can be but one seat for con- 
sciousness or for feeling, 7. e. one brain. ~ 

That there can be but one brain, may also’ be proved: by a comparison of the phrase, 
I feel, with that of I digest, I breathe, or with any other function of organic life. 
-are conscious.that our mind, our inner man, our ‘‘ I,” is involved in the first expres- 
sion, and that the-other functions are ‘so independent of that mind, that they can be and 
-are carried on without its cognizance. Mind, therefore, or one of the attributes of 
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Neither then can the collective gang- 
lia be so many brains, nor has the 
head ganglion made out any case to be 
pre-eminently such. 

And if the supposition of a multi- 
plicity of brains be thus absurd, and 
the assertion of any one ganglion to 
be chief amongst its fellows, and brain 
proper, be thus unsupported, it would 
seem to follow, as of course, that in- 
sects have, indeed, no centrum com- 
mune of sensation and intelligence ; 
and if it be admitted that they are des- 
titute of this, to prove them in the 
largest possession of nerves would be 
of no avail. 

But as the possession of a brain, or 
some equivalent to a brain, by insects, 
may be still, by some, held not to 
have been entirely disproved, let us 
now enquire into the second condition 
required for the sentient life; and 
direct our attention to certain peculi- 
arities of the nervous system, as it has 
been latterly elucidated (in man and the 
higher animals), in order to compare 
that nervous system with the nerves 
of insects, and see if it be a probable 
doctrine that they should have nerves 
Jitted for sensation. 

It is now generally admitted that 
there are two distinct orders of nerves, 
which not only differ in their place of 
origin, but are subservient to different 
uses. All physiologists now talk of 
nerves for sensation, and nerves for 
voluntary motion, in addition to which 
two orders of nerves some have 
thought that there is a necessity for a 
third, to administer to the growth of 
the body; regulate the transition of 
food into nourishment, and preside 
over the intestinal secretions, and the 
defecation of the system. Take all 
three supposed orders of nerves to- 
gether, adding to them, of course, a 
brain, and it is certain that we obtain 
a pretty extensive view of a nervous 
system. How different this, however, 
from any thing that can be traced in 
insect anatomy! Again, that in pro- 
portion as a complicated and efficient 
system of nerves is susceptible of ana- 
tomical demonstration, phenomena of 
mind are manifested ;.and that sensa- 
tion, or that perception of external 


objects which supplies the mind with 
all practical knowledge, eminently be- 
longs to a certain anatomical deve- 
lopement ; these are a/so conclusions 
from which none dissent. As we de- 
scend the scale of animal existence, 
and find the general organizations less 
perfect and complete, but particularly 
the distribution of a nervous system 
less ample, evidences of any mental 
operation becomes imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. It follows, therefore, 
that when we come to insects, whose 
nervous system is of the lowest order, 
we ought really to be prepared, @ pri- 
ori, for a great diminution of the ge- 
neral sensibility, in place of insisting, 
not only on the fineness of their in- 
stinets, but of their huge capacity for 
pain. Or go into some details, and 
speculate on those parts of our ner- 
vous system, which might seem the 
least indispensable to these very 
subordinate creatures, nerucs of sen- 
sation will probably occur to us as the 
nerves least likely to be found. Nerves 
required for motion of organs should 
belong indifferently to high and low 
grades of animal existence where mo- 
tion is exercised. Nerves for carry- 
ing on the functions of the visceral 
life (the nutrition of every animal 
equally requiring them) must also be 
counted on—and, accordingly, both 
orders of nerves in insects are de- 
monstrable. We name them without 
fear of a mistake, and not altogether 
from analogy, the offices of certain, 
even of insect nerves, may be assumed 
safely. Knowing that the function 
of nutrition is executed by, or is under 
the control of nerves in ourselves, and 
in the higher animals, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, when we see tissues 
of similar appearance profusely dis- 
tributed about the reservoirs of ali- 
ment in lower forms of being, that 
these are the instruments of a similar 


operation in them :—and when we see’ 


that from different points along the 
nervous trunk, there proceed branches 
going to parts subservient to the mo- 
tions of the creature, we cannot make 
much mistake in calling these latter 
expansions of the nervous tissue nerves 
of motion ; but when we come to en- 





mind, consciousness, is necessary to feeling, which being in its very nature single, the 
corporeal seat (so to speak) of feeling must be also single, that is, again, there can be 
but one brain, . 
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quire into their probable possession of 
nerves of sensation, let us see how the 
case lies. 

First, we have no right, no authority 
to say that it is necessary they should 


feel at all. Granting sensation, how- 


ever, that is, conceding the points to be 
proved, we should be exceedingly em- 
barassed to assign particular nerves as 
their nerves of sensation. ‘The func- 
tions above alluded to must, as we 
have seen, be executed (in insects 
equally as in man); but, not to urge 
that the existence of sensibility, or 
its.amount, could not have been le- 
gitimately assumed from any abund- 
ance of nerves, the whole amount of 
nerves in insects is so small, and the 
duties which nerves must discharge 
having been assigned from’ functions 
actually performed, as well as from the 
visible distribution of the nervous mat- 
ter, the residuary legatee, Sensation, 
will come poorly off, unless we as- 
sume, that it may be imparted by 
the same nervous material, wherever 
found, which has so many other claims 
to satisfy. So much, then, for the pro- 
bability of sensation in insects, from an 
examination of their system of nerves. 
We had, indeed, already come to the 
conclusion that they want that organ, 
without which we cannot conceive sen- 
sation: but if it shall have been also 
rendered not improbable that they also 
want the railroads of communication 
with such an organ, we not only can 
no longer argue that insects feel from 
any thing known to us in their struc- 
ture, but from that very structure we 
seem to be led to exactly the contrary 
conclusion.* 

Since the argument for sensation in 
insects cannot then be supported in 
this way, those who maintain it must 
shift their ground, which perhaps they 
may be less reluctant to do, in the 
possession, as they may conceive, of a 
much stronger position in the conduct 
of the diving insect, when accidentally 
or purposely injured. Writhing in a 
worm, or agitation in the limbs of an 
insect submitted to experiment, have 


been long held to be certainly expres- 
sive of painful sensation. Nothing 
can be less conclusive than the infer- 
ence of pain felt from motion induced. 
If I were engaged as counsel on the 
popular side 1 would throw up that 
clause of my brief altogether, and 
rather take my stand in maintaining 
the sensibility of insects on cértain 
speculations of Bichat (exceedingly 
ingenious ones), which I shall pre- 
sently lay before the reader; but as 
to what is seen to take place and is 
supposed to be so conclusive of pain, 
let itbe observed that abnormal motion, 
motion under any epithet, is evidently 
not so general a result.of pained sen- 
sibility in man himself, as to furnish 
even the argument from analogy, 
which goes for so much in all our con- 
clusions. Strictly considered, motion 
is purely an affection of the organism, 
while for sensation, mind, as well as 
organism, is requisite. All uncon- 
scious movements are purely organic, 
and mere organism (which involves 
matter only) cannot be essentially in 
possession of, though it may be untted 
to sensation, which necessarily involves 
the intelligent or immaterial part of 
our nature. Motion under pain, and 
sensibility to pain, are such different 
and distinct things, that it is even 
familiar to witness pain endured with- 
out abnormal motion at all. . On the 
other hand, young persons affected 
with St Vitus’ dance, make grimaces 
which to those not in the secret might, 
from their unfamiliarity, be supposed 
falsely to express pain ; the most un- 
seemly contortions, however, noto- 
riously take place witheut pain. The 
epileptic, the hysterical convulsions 
are painless ; of ¢etunic spasm, indeed, 
the pain is much severer even than 
that of inflammation ; but remark, in 
reference to this argument, that here, 
in place of motion, the state is that of 
rigid immobility. As to particular 
motions in some creatures, qualified by 
misleading epithets, concerning which 
so much is said, you may notice that 
the little sand-eels that you poke out 





* Swammerdam, who has done so much for entomology, carried insect anatomy to 
a perfection which, before his time, seemed impossible, and is, therefore, held in the 
highest reverence among entomologists; not that I would venture to aver my belief in 
all his discoveries. A great deal of uncertainty, as well as instruction, must ever attach 
to reasonings founded upon comparative anatomy ;—only think of differences of opinion 
as to whether a particular organ in an insect should be called its spleen or liver, ~ 
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of their holes in the beach - low _ 
ter, wriggle exactly after the fashion 
t) ieaere on the Adwaate hook. 
erhaps the shape of that worm (like 
that of the eel and the serpent) may 
in great measure explain the writhing 
which is so gratuitously supposed to 
be expressive of its agony, and the 
“* winding bout” of the reptile be but 
the of “ its linked struc- 
ture Jong drawn out.” When we have 
pricked the insect or wounded the 
worm, they may indeed move violently 
and be thrown into apparent agita- 
tion, but the only certain conclusion 
to be deduced from that fact is, that 
we have stimulated the inherent irri- 
tability of a part of their organization. 
It is positive that no proof of the 
worm’s consciousness of the injury— 
that is, his sensibility under it, can be 
thus obtained ; and motions, I will re- 
peat it, can never prove pain, since 
muscular contraction of every kind, 
and in every direction, is performed 
entirely without consciousness. * 
Motion, then, being inadmissible in 
proof of painful sensation, let us next 
examine that speculation of the French 
physiologist to which allusion has 
been made; it has nof, so far as I 
know, been ever pressed into this ser- 
vice, and it is therefore somewhat 
generous to suggest it for the service 
of one’s adversary. That the organic 
sensibility, that by which the heart 
contracts upon the blood, and the vis- 
cera on their contents, is the same in 
kind as the animal sensibility, and so 
requires no particular order of nerves 
—this was the doctrine of Bichat, an- 
nouneed in a sufficiently remarkable 
assage, which the medical reader, at 
east, will not be sorry to have again 
laced before him.’ ‘* There are two 
inds of sensibility; one purely or- 
ganic, and the other the sensibility of 
relation. The organic sensibility is 
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that inherent property, by virtue of 
which an organ receives an impres- 
sion. Thus, glands are sensible in this 
sense only, i. e. to the stimulus of blood 
which circulates in them ; thus excre- 
tory ducts are sensible to, and react 
upon the fluids which they convey ; 
upon this kind of sensibility depend the 
functions of circulation, respiration, 
digestion, secretion, absorption,—in a 
word, all the functions of organic life. 
But the sensibility of relation is that by- 
which our organs are not only impres- 
sionable to stimuli, but are enabled to 
transmit as well as to receive impres- 
sions to a sensorium commune. It is 
by this sensibility that the animal holds 
communion with surrounding objects ; 
upon it depend the phenomena of the 
brain and senses ; itis its peculiar pro- 
vince and exclusive prerogative to pre- 
side over external, or, as it has been 
called, animal life (the other kind of 
sensibility having been imparted even 
to vegetable existence). Notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, however, the or- 
ganic sensibility is the principle, the 
element, so to speak, of the sensibility 
of relation, and may be considered as 
its first grade; so that, when it aug- 
ments much in an organ, itt takes the 
character of the sensibility of relation, 
and the organ now carries to the com- 
mon centre certain impressions, which 
before it either did not transmit or 
transmitted very imperfectly.” 

Now, then, it may be enquired, sinee 
even insects possess (for no diving thing 
ean want it) the organic sensibility, 
why may they not have, in accordance 
with this doctrine, the other sensibility 
—the- sensibility to external hurts— 
the sensibility of relation—that animal 
sensibility, concerning which we hesi- 
tate ?—for the reasons assigned before, 
—their organic deficiencies—for would 
you even grant to insects a nervous 
system beyond what their functional 





* When we move our limbs, indeed, we are conscious of this motion, and by that 
consciousness we arrive at the true state of the position of our muscles and the flexure 
of our members ; but we derive this knowledge probably from the proper nerves of 
sensation which, when we bend the arm for instance, are compressed; and it is the 
mode and amount of pressure to which these nerves are subject that bring the’ brain 


acquainted with the state of muscular contractibility. 


In cases, too, where muscular 


motion becomes intolerably painful (as in spasms), still it is probable that we suffer 
by the nerves of sensation, not by any abnormal exercise of the nerves of motion := 
but even allow that this order of nerves were capable of painful sensation or any sen- 
sations, this could only be true, provided there were a brain to which to transmit 


them, 
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of transmitti: plintndeeuaeebiae 
impressed. organ, yet till a brain, to 
which to transmit them, can be shown 
to have any existence, it will be vain 
for the roads to be open; there is no 
metropolis to which all these roads 
converge—the existence of a brain, or 
common centre, being for sensation 
the sine qua non, an impression may 
be made on the external organ, and 
no sensation result. It may aid the 
apprehension of a difference between 
mere impressions upon the organs of 
sense, and the same impressions ear- 
ried into full sensation, that some of 
the organs of sense being double, mere 
impressions made on them must be 
also double; whereas sensation (be- 
cause the brain here comes in) is al- 
ways single. In reading, the two eyes 
do not see two books ; though the two 
nostrils convey two impressions, one 
smell isthe result; nor’ do two ears 
disturb-the wnity of the sense of hear- 
ing; all of which, if the mind, which 
is single, did not come into play, would 
necessarily happen. We should see 
double objects, and hear two Pastas, 
two Grisis, &e. &. Now, though the 
arguments derived from examination 
of their structure might of themselves 
be held sufficient to raise serious doubts 
about the sensibility of insects, or at 
least any considerable degree of it, we 
are disposed to insist more particularly 
on the views respecting the nature of 
sensation itself, which consider it as 
not entirely an organic, any more than 
entirely a mental operation, and which 
Maintain that into sensation, mind as 
well as body, must enter. We entirely 
adopt the opinion of the Encyclopé- 
diste, that “the highest exercise of 
the intellectual faculties is not more 
incompetent to matter only than the 
simplest sensation ; and that there is 
infinitely greater distancé between the 
most refined etherealized matter, how- 
ever organized, and the lowest percep- 
tion, than betwixt perception in its 
simplest form, and the most reflective 
of the acts of intelligence.”* 

Though it be evident that the mind, 
strictly incorporeal, and not liable to 
the demands of the body, or suscepti- 
ble of the injuries of the body, cannot 
be the proper seat of pain, nevertheless 
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the discussion of sensation, or sensibi- 
lity, necessarily introduces mind, be- 
cause sensation involves perception, 
and perception supposes consciousness, 
But the mind can only perceive what 
the sense has first duly brought under 
its cognizance; a smell, to be recog- 
nised and distinguished, as of musk, 
or acetic acid, of assafetida, or a rose, 
must have been transmitted from the 
corporeal organ to the incorporeal 
sensory ; nor can any thing be present- 
ed by memory to the mind's eye which 
has not been originally transmitted by 
the nerve of vision, through the optic 
apparatus. If these explanations be 
correctly given, it follows’ that sensa- 
tion is strictly neither an affection of 
the mind, nor exclusively of the organ, 
but results from the combined action 
of the two; and farther, that it is 
really more a mental phenomenon 
than of the apparently sentient organ, 
is probable, from the fact that foreed 
attention, preoccupation, or distrac- 
tion of the mind interfere to a great 
degree with the perceptions of painful 
impressions made on the body. The 
extent of this power of the mind over 
matter may vary much in different 
individuals, but we all possess some 
considerable share of it. When the 
attention is either voluntarily conceded 
or involuntarily drawn off in another 
direction, we obtain, in requital of the 
effort, or as the result of the distrac- 
tion, a greatly diminished conscious- 
ness of pain. On the other hand, who 
does not know that the unceasing at- 
tention, the unceasing vigilance which 
the hypochondriac devotes to his least 
symptom, aggravates his malaise into 
pain? It must be partly from alien- 
ated attention (not entirely, for we 
know that the smart, or the throb, re- 
quire an interval before they super- 
vene on the injury ; and we partl 

apprehend the reason of this, and eall 
it reaction) that schoolboys and pugi- 
lists do not feel their bruises till after 
the fight, and that soldiers oceasion- 
ally discover gun-shot wounds, of a 
slighter kind, some time after they 
have been inflicted. I know a gentle- 
man who held the candle while an 
operation was performing on him for 
hernia! The story related in the 
“ Diary of a late Physician” of a lady 
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-who bore the amputation of her breast 
-without flinching, by causing her maid 
.to hold before her the letter she had 
just received from her husband in In- 
dia, charms us from its air of truth. 
Mutius Scevola-is related to have 
-thrust his hand into the fire, velut alie- 
nato ab sensu animo, attentive rather 
.to his glory than his bodily suffering. 
Could the Cranmers and the Latimers, 
the saints and martyrs of old, ever 
have been such but from the autocracy 
of the high motives by which their 
attention was enchained ? and (to make 
a sad anticlimax!) do we not daily 
experience that even the light distrac- 
tion of cheerful conversation, or duck 
at cards, are as good as colchicum in 
twinges of a second-rate gout.* 
Things then proceed thus :—An 
impression, the materiel, so to speak, 
out of which the sensation is to be 
forged, is transmitted to the brain 
more or less vividly according to the 
perfection and delicacy of the organ- 
ism, and the mind, receiving its inti- 
mation from the organ of sense, re- 
joices or is pained according to the 
perception it thus obtains. The 
acuteness, however, of the mind's per- 
ceptivity, its full co-operation with 
that organ, will vary according to the 
nature, the force, and the duration of 
the impression itself ; according to the 
fidelity with which the material in. 
strument, the nerve, may have trans- 
mitted the impression ; and according 
as attention has been concentrated, 
divided, or withdrawn. That some 
persons bear surgical operations better 
than others may indeed involve seve- 
ral circumstances; but of these it is 
probably one, to possess a mind capa- 
ble of considerable effort in forcing the 
attention elsewhere ; it cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that a more obtuse 
constitution of the nervous system may 
materially assist. Such, then, seem- 
ing to be the nature of sensibility, 
and such the organ it employs, as 
those organs are so scantily, or not at 
all, developed in insects, if the above 


statement be correct, the popular and 
poetical opinion of their high sensibi- 
lity cannot possibly be just. 

_ But these views by no means ex- 
haust the objections that lie against 
our belief in the great sensibility of 
insects. The non ezistence of any 
proper organ of touch (which, in man, 
is the appropriate organ of. general 
sensibility, and co-extensive with his 
body itself) in insects is a fact. very 
unfavourable to the opinion that they 
were created with great susceptibility 
to pain. Their integuments at large 
are scarcely ever impressionable by 
simple contact ; and as to those -who 
place touch in the antenne only, and 
so restrict it almost to a point, they 
can hardly be said to allow it to in- 
sects at all; such persons, therefore, 
formally deny to insects that general 
sensibility which cannot be supposed 
when the sense of touch is not pos- 
sessed; besides, where the surface 
adapted for receiving external impres- 
sions from contact is so exceedingly 
limited, in the same proportion, one 
would think, must that general sensi- 
bility (of which external impression 
is the first condition) also decline ; nay, 
its existence at all must be very ques- 
tionable, when we speak of creatures 
whose bodies are nearly covered with 
horn, whose breastplate is a sort of 
cuirass, and whose legs are encased in 
greaves. These, it will be confessed, 
are unpromising conditions for super- 


Jicial feeling, but it may be urged that 


when we run a pin ézfo an insect -we 
invade a deeper part of the organiza- 
tion; and that if upon such an injury 
thelegs are instantly seen to be violent- 
ly agitated, the conclusion that pain 
has produced that agitation is surely 
natural and unavoidable. But mus- 
cular contractions, as we have endea- 
voured to show above, of any members 
or parts (like those of a heart recent- 
ly withdrawn from the body, of which 
the pulsations can so easily be re- 
newed) only require that inherent 
property of the living solid, known to 





* « And how’s your pain ?” enquired the gentle maid 

(For that was asking if with luck she play’d) ; 

And this she answer'd, as the cards decreed, 

‘* © Biddy ! ask not—very bad indeed ;” 

Or in more cheerful tone, from spirit. light, 

‘* Why, thank you, Biddy, pretty well to-night.” —Crasse, 
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physiologists by the name of irritabi- 


lity. Or if it be said that though. 


some insects are hard and horny in their 
integuments, others are soft; that 
caterpillars, which shrink and are 
much disturbed, and even what we 
call convulsed when you meddle with 
them, suggest sensation painfully ex- 
cited; that the sense of touch in the 
spider is presumed to be acute, and 
that even worms and slugs will not 
patiently be handled; yet there are 
other and opposite facts which seem 
to nullify these inferences. Thus, 
spiders abound on nettle-beds ; slugs, 
which are softer than our integuments, 
lie upon the nettle; the caterpillar 
crunches or masticates the whole of 
this formidable weed; some insects 
habitually feed on vegetables of acrid 
juices, juices which would vesicate 
our skin and inflame the mucous 
membrane. Now, if insects of this 
soft contexture seem not to be harmed 
by these mechanical irritants; if the 
thousand barbs of the stinging nettle, 
which so readily penetrate and pain 
our comparatively hard integuments 
(and that penetration must much more 
readily take place through the epider- 
mis of the caterpillar) ; if, I say, these 
needles of nature do not hurt him as 
they hurt us, and he does not afford 
any evidence, even the suspicious one 
of unusual motions, that they do, is it 
not a presumption at least, that he 
cannot be much pained by the pins of 
the entomologist? Besides, it has 
been observed that the caterpillar does 
not wince when the Ichneumon 
pierces his flesh to inoculate him with 
her pernicious eggs! 

Those, however, who are reluctant, 
or cannot bring themselves to question 
current opinions (and this, respect- 
ing insect insensibility, is so in all 
countries), have still some objections 
to urge, though they can hardly pre- 
tend to the name of arguments. Some, 
perhaps, will say, that as God wills 
the happiness of his creatures, and as 
happiness is impossible without feel- 
ing, worms and insects must therefore 
be supposed capable of suffering ;— 
that to imagine otherwise is, indeed, 
almost an impiety, involving notions 
derogatory to the goodness of the 
Creator. These surmises scarcely re- 
quire reply. We do indeed “ snatch 
from His hand the balance, and the 
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rod,” when we thus presume to create 
his creatures anew after our own no- 
tions of the fitness of things, and the 
general scheme of Providence! ‘The 
worm exists according to his hind, 
and man does no more. The plant 
was not created to feel at all,—why, 
then, insist that the worm or insect is 
full of sensibility? because worms 
are animals? But who made this 
artificial division into animal and 
vegetable life? « Il n’y a aucune dif- 
ference essenticlle entre les animaux et 
les végétaux.”* ‘ Animals and vege- 
tables are, in the eye of nature, exis- 
tencies of a very similar order.” Now, . 
none doubting that the vegetable king- 
dom is absolutely impassive, and the 
transition from vegetable into animal 
life absolutely eluding observation, it 
becomes impossible to refuse the ad- 
Ynission that some animals at least 
may be void of sensibility, and we act 
upon this persuasion. ‘The oyster is 
eaten while his heart palpitates, with- 
out qualm or scruple ; the Neapolitan 
batters down the quivering spines of 
the echinus and lacerates him alive ! 

To such, however, as may still 
think it becoming to insist that the 
Creator must needs have willed to im- 
part the advantage of the senses to the 
whole of His animal creation, the 
question may also be properly ads 
dressed, whether to have endowed 
those humble creatures, which we so 
unavoidably crush in myriads at every 
step we take, with an ¢mpassive body, 
might not in reality be that very dis- 
pensation of tenderness for which they 
contend ? 

In addition to so many general ar- 
guments, which-t-have now endeavour- 
ed to state, agalest the probability of 
much ‘sensibilit; in insects, argu- 
ments, I think, fairly deducible from 
the consideration of what they are in 
structure, and of what sensation is, 
it may yet, perhaps, be by no means 
void of interest to scrutinize their pre- 
tension to each of the senses categori- 
cally ; not but that the question in 
each particular case doesnot mainly rest 
upon the same general grounds. Ifyou 
can prove any one sense to exist, the 
existence of any other becomes possi- 
ble ; if you make the possession of 
one improbable, you throw suspicion 
on the whole. If an insect can feel 
without a brain (that is, if it can have 
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the general sensibility which is ad- 
ministered by the = organ which 
imparts the sense of touch, without a 
brain), he may also see without a brain ; 
but if he cannot feel, because he wants 
both the external apparatus and that 
intelligence which supposes and em- 
ploys the internal organ, then it will 
not be possible, from the same defects, 
for him to see, or fear, or taste, or 
smell. Nevertheless, let us take the 
senses seriatim. It is a mode of deal- 
ing with the subject, which may in- 
troduee the reader to some curious 
particulars which he may have over- 
looked. 

Sigur of insects.—Of all the sup- 
posed senses in insects, sight is the 
only one the existence of which is sup- 
ported by our being able to detect its 
organ, that of any of the others being 
only matter ofinference. ‘The posses- 
sion, you will say, of the organ, must 
surely prove the possession of the same 
identical sense which it administers in 
man; and there is doubtless a much 
stronger case made ont for the full ad- 
mission of a sense, which appears from 
analogy so very expedient, and of 
which, in most insects, the organ is 
es tga than for that of other senses 
which present no organ to our obser- 
yation—smell, for instance, or hearing. 
The eye, then, in most insects, is a 
thing to be seen ; but the question re- 
mains, does it confer vision in the ac- 
curate and full meaning of the word ? 
for it may let in light and not do this, 
and the light so admitted may even be 
the appointed stimulus of an insect’s 
eye as of ours, and yet sight, as we 
exercise and enjoy it (and we can 
comprehend and spéak of it in no 
other sense), not be the result. The 
well-known experiment of Reaumur, 
which occurs to me here, and of the 
accuracy of which I have convinced 
myself, is inconclusive. He smeared 
the eyes of flies and bees with an 
opaque paste. The insect, set at li- 
berty, instead of making for the hive, 
the window, or the luminous object, 
fell immediately to the ground. This 
proves undoubtedly that an impression 
zs made by light upon the retina of the 
fly, and that in consequence of that 
impression, the particular act of flying 
to the window or the hive takes place. 
Well, but this is sight! Is it sight 
_ with intelligence, which is what we un- 
derstand by this word? Can this be 
legitimately inferred? Can we come 
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to the certain conclusion that an insee 
sees, but by attending to the action 
which sight determines, by watching 
what follows, and is taken by every 
one as the result of sight? Whe ever 
yet doubted that a bee sees? We find 
him in possession of eyes ; we observe 
him go where he lists, and return un- 
erringly to hishome. Nothing seems 
clearer! but if you adopt this conclu- 
sion you will have to proceed a great 
deal farther before you stop, and make 
your bee more accomplished than you 
probably intend! You cannot disallow 
that if the bee's flight is directed by 
vision, it must also be regulated as to 
its extent or velocity by will; follow 
him then awhile in those mazy, giddy 
gyrations ; now buzzing about your 
nose, now out of sight in the blue 
heaven ; loitering over this flower, or 
reposing upon that, to’ say nothing of 
courtship or companionship when he 
finds a better tay than common! But 
however well amused, or profitably 
employed, the bee must intend to re- 
turn; that ,is, must. note time, must 
mark the progress of the evening sha- 
dows, know when it is time to go 
home, and abandon business or plea- 
sure for the distant hive, which may 
be a mile or miles off! Even where 
that domicile of his household gods and 
affections remains in sight, to return 
to it is to exercise a will, founded, as 
all volition must be, upon comparison ; 
but place him out of sight of his hive 
and you must now also confer on him 
memory,—memory vastly superior to 
our own (such a memory as you per- 
aps never seriously thought of con- 
cedifiig to a bee !)—object after object 
passed by in endless succession, all to 
be noted, observe! (if he be guided by 
sight) as land-marks, or sky-marks, for 
his return! Take another instance in 
another insect. You attempt to ap- 
proach a common troublesome fly,— 
never mind his Latin name,—he es- 
capes you say from fear. He saw you 
and was afraid! Why, it looks like it. 
But have you made up your mind to 
allow a passion, or moral emotion to a 
fly ? Consider what generates fear, Is 
it not the remembered experience of 
something hurtful? Or, if a fly, in- 
structed by his eyes, did indeed fear 
your approach, or was afraid to trust 
you, how is it that the very next mi- 
nute he settles upon your hand? Do 
others of the insect race who have so 
much more reason to expect inevitable 
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retribution, exhibit fear? Is a flea 
afraid? But if a moth flies to the light, 
say you he must see the light, and be 
guided thither by vision! Here, then, 
observe, you again allow volition, and 
with volition 1 presume intelligence ! 
But could intelligence,—intelligence 
sharpened too by sad and plentiful ez- 
perience, determine to this act of 
frenzy, this suicidal exercise of will? 
Surely had any the lowest intelligence 
been imparted to the winged fire- 
worshipper, it would deter him from 
rushing on his fate, which, however, 
he does with the determination of a 
Malabar widow! scorched never so 
severely (one should like to know, at 
least, if he feel pain), back he goes to 
the fatal wick ! 


‘* Nil ergo est sibi tot olfecisse lucernas |” 


I presume not to conjecture. the na- 
ture of that agency, not his own (for 
this, I conclude, it must be), that com- 
pels or conducts our bee to the inevi- 
table hive, our moth to the inevitable 
candle ;* but assuredly I cannot go 
the length of admitting an intelligent 
exercise of vision, or discern in these 
acts the evidence of menta/ operations. 
What! when the actions which prima 
facie appear to result from sight, are 
found in one instance to involve a com- 
plicated and salutary exercise of in- 
tellect, in another a perverse and ruin- 
ous fatality ? Or shall it be said of the 
moth thus perishing by myriads,— 
Quos Deus vult perdere prius demen- 
tat! No! the bee is too wise, the 
moth too foolish, for the possession of 
intelligent vision, and the explanation 
of their acts must therefore be sought 
for out of themselves. What would 
be folly as an act intended by the in- 
sect may be simply its fate, an inex- 
a appointment of the wisdom of 
Go 


Heaninc.—The same difficulty oc- 
curs as in the preceding case. In- 
sects are first believed gratuitously to 
act as though they heard, and then 
supposed to hear! but as any act con- 
sequent upon intelligent vision proves 
will, which throws us back on the ne- 
cessity of a sensorium, and of a brain 
its seat,-to which all the organs of 
sense respond, and report their disco- 
veries, hearing can alone be supposable 
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on the same conditions. A swarm 
of bees, it is constantly maintained, 
‘follows the tinkling of a bell, or the 
more discordant cletaine of a cym- 
bal! That loud harsh sounds, gene- 
rally intimidate animals rather than 
allure them, is sufficiently certain, and 
is a pretty strong objection already ; 
but that some hundreds of bees whe 
perhaps have no ear for music, to judge 
from their own humdrum monotony) 
should have a positive taste for discord, 
and consent to a common, and to them 
a prejudicial action to which that dis- 
cord disposes them, would be parti- 
cularly remarkable! But we need not 
rest here ; for neither the bee nor an 
other insect has any organ to whie 
the name of ear can be applied, so that 
if you still determine to suppose such 
a sense in insects, from a solitaty 
instance, to be led by hearing, or 
alarmed by hearing, is not, as far as 
we recollect, even alleged of any other; 
if you still maintain that, at any rate, 
bees hear, you first attribute to them 
an organ which is absolutely undisco- 
verable, and then allow them intelli- 
gence, and all that it supposes or re- 
quires into the bargain! 

Smett.—We have seen that those- 
who would assign to insects the full 
complement of the senses are in dif- 
ficulty where to lodge some of them ; 
and well they may! In the case of 
smell, to detect the ordinary organ is 
so impossible, that it has recently been 
conjectured by Andouin, to consist in 
a porosity of the whole body; thus 
rendering it accessible every where 
to volatile emanations. As to the 
a priori argument for the necessity of 
such a sense, it is alleged that insects, 
in an apartment, never fail to detect 
and resort to those substances of which 
the properties delight them ; and that 
as this could not be accomplished by 
sight (supposing them to have it), nor 
by taste, before they have tasted, it can 
only be by smel/ that the discovery is 
made; and that with them, the inyi- 
sible nostril, as in man the visible, 
must be purveyor to the palate. Yet 
how often do insects precipitate them- 
selves with greediness on substances 
with little or no odour? What smell 
is there in sugar, treacle, honey, flour, 
and the many vegetable substances on 





* They have lighted the Boulevards with gas,” and it is curious, in the summer 
nights, to see the myriads of insects of various kinds that beset the glass lanterns, 
seemingly angry that they cannot fly in! 
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which insects swarm, and even éravel 
from a distance to seek? How many 
tribes of them hover around odourless 
flowers? The fact is, that its own in- 
sect Jodges and boards within almost 
every corolla, and that there is hardly 
any thing in nature, alive or dead, ani- 
mal, vegetable, or cven mineral, 
which does not invite and support its 
insect colony. The forest-ily stings 
the impatient herd; the bot burrows 
in the carrion ; the moss-rose is pow- 
dered with its green parasites; the 
cabbage is eaten by the caterpillar ; 
the galeruca rides upon the water lily! 
—in most of which instances to sup- 
pose the allurement of smell would be 
perfectly gratuitous. It is not even 
necessary to conclude that the larve 
of Dermestes, Necrophores, Anthra- 
nex, Staphylini, &c., are invited by the 
smell of putrefaction ; nay, that cir- 
cumvallation of cow-dung, of whliich 
every specimen, as Mr Geoffrey has 
observed, contains a perfect treasure 
for the entomologist, supplies but 
doubtful proofs that its effluvia con- 
stitute the attraction. 

Flies, however, abound near sugar; 
and the saccharine principle, in almost 
any shape, invites the wasp into our 
rooms. But can you make it out to 
be the organ of smell that connects 
them? To us sugar has no smell; 
and to suggest that wasps have a finer 
nostril than ours, loses sight of a very 
obvious objection ; which is, that be- 
fore we invest the insect with such 
gratuitous delicacy in the perception 
of odours, the existence of the odour 
itself should be something more than 
a mere supposition ; for it is on/y by our 
own senses, which are here at fault, 
that we can judge of the properties of 
bodies. 

Think you that the minute and 
swarming hordes of apions, whose 
burnished blue and green relieve the 
else unvaried yellow of the flaming 
sun-flower, do really insert those long 
snouts of theirs into the plant in quest 
of an unknown aroma, or not rather 
to extract its well-known honey? 
The @demera haunts the perfectly 
scentless wild-flower: those minute 
insect gems, the altice, do they for this 
lie blazing in the hearts of so many 
petals quite inodorous to us, and, we 
will presume, to them? Do such ge- 
neral flower fanciers as the punctuated 
donacea the necydalis, or the cistela 
sulphurea; do the blue and scaly hop- 
tig, or the lovely sisterhood of the 
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lepture, take lodgings amidst scent- 
less bouquets, when others are to be 
had, aud yet pretend to noses? asif it 
was not their mother’s doing who 
placed every one of them there before 
they had any pretensions to a nostril, 
“ or a will of their own.” 

We have now written certain pages, 
which, of course, we expect the candid 
reader so to examine as to merit this 
epithet at our hands. Perhaps he will 
think we expect too much. Eyes, he 
will say, and not-to see with! to what 
end the organ if not to execute the 
function? Yet exercised-it cannot be, 
in the sense in which alone it can be 
understood by our experience of it, as the 
instances adduced may, perhaps, have 
sufficiently shown. Not that I enter- 
tain any doubt that the eye, and so, 
that other organs of which the parti- 
cular office in insects is less certain, 
may be regarded as avenues by which 
impressions come into their bodies ; but 
such impressions are clearly not, as 
with us, destined to become interwoven 
with the phenomena of mind. If 
in some of the more remarkable pass- 
ages of insect life, acts are done which 
certainly imply design and intention, yet 
many others, in their economy, might 
be sufficiently explained by the suppo- 
sition of stimuli acting upon organism, 
as in plants, where this explanation 
would be held sufficient. And as to 
those actions which are placed beyond, 
far beyond this explanation, since there 
can only be two possible hypotheses 
on the subject, whereof the oneendows 
the insect with pswers that belong to 
mind essentially, and by implication, 
confers not only skill and intelligence, 
but zmmortality, on a bee or a wasp— 
(for mind is indestructible :) while the 
second considers him only as a machine 
moved unerringly by an intelligence 
not his own, I cannot choose but 
adopt the latter. Apparently, but not 
really intelligent, that is, not intelligent 
with intelligence of theirs, insects seem 
to me to come under some such deno- 
mination as that of machines beautiful- 
ly contrived within, but worked from 
without. The comparatively simpler 
objects of the mere sustentation of 
the individual, and the secure perpe- 
tuation of the race, have been pro- 
vided for in the helpless and passionless 
plant, and might be in insects, by no 
other than the jirst of the methods 
suggested by stimuli acting on organ- 
ism; and as to those more striking 
wonders in their economy which ex- 
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cite our admiration, and are the re- 
sults of mind, of course they obtain 
an equal explanation, whether we sup- 
pose insects to think and care for 
themselves, and to be wise, and skilful, 
and frugal, and industrious, or what 
not, in their own behalf, or to be immedi- 
ately thought for and cared for by the 
Supreme intelligence! Surely the 
Creator may have suitably endowed 
the insect that perishes for all its cor- 
poreal necessities, without conferring 
on it the nobler boons of sensation, 
memory, imagination, and judgment ; 
nor need we impose on ourselves the 
necessity of maintaining, as often as 
a beetle runs across our path, that he 
follows this or that course intentionally, 
or that when our heedless footstep 
tramples upon Ais osteology, it is at 
tlie expense of as much suffering as 
“ when a giant dies!” 

But it happens that among the many 
marvels recorded, and perpetually re- 
produced, about the wonders of insect 
life, there are some to explain, which, 
without the admission, not only of in- 
telligence, but of inherent intelligence, 
would be nearly impossible if they be 
authentic. Inter-communication be- 


tween insects of the same species, which 


has been seriously asserted by some 
imaginative writers, did it really exist, 
could not be explained but by the ad- 
inission of the innate intelligence of the 
creature endowed with it. Now, what 
a blessing it would be to it, and to us, 
if the common fiy could be quoted in 
proof of so excellent a gift! For flies 
to be able to impart their mutual ex- 
perience would save many of their 
lives, and make ws much more com- 
fortable ; it would be enough to make 
a snatch or two at a handful; or, ha- 
ving chastised a few scores by diligent 
flapping (which must be attended with 
abundant loss of life and limb), permit 
the survivors to exhibit themselves, 
like Djezzar Pacha’s fortunate sub- 
jects—dismissed with loss of nose or 
ear, or some other ingenious mutila- 
tion—to encourage others! Alas, your 
fly never takes warning! - In his com- 
munity capital punishments never suc- 
ceed! It may also I fear be safely 
concluded that butterflies hold no in- 
tercourse with one another! A score 
of papilionaceous beaux may be seen 
besetting a handsome female of their 
species pinned to a card, of whose du- 
vance they appear to be far from ha- 
ving any adequate notion. With ants, 
indeed, the case is different, as we shall 
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find by the following narrative, into 
which we must enter in detail :—Some 
one had placed a pot of mollasses 
in a bureau infested by ants, which 
they soon found out and ate away! 
The proprietor of the treasure drove 
them off, and slung up his pot to the ceil- 
ing, but, in doing so, left by negligence 
one of the tiny thieves behind. The 
cunning culprit having first taken as 
much as he thought good for him—for 
ants are too prudent, of course, to 
commit excess—at length thought it 
time to depart. To effect this object, 
as ants do not fly, it was necessary to 
crawl up the cord, perambulate the 
ceiling, and creep down the walls of 
the room ; all which journeys he duly 
and diligently performed, and in brief 
time rejoined his comrades. But this 
was mere straightforward work ; and 
ants of very ordinary capacity might 
have been equal to it. Presently, how- 
ever, a whole regiment of ants, rank 
and file, is seen to leave its barracks, 
and direct its march upon the same 
object, by the self-same course, making 
the most accurate use of the carte du 
pays which the spy had communicated. 
They scud along the ceiling, and, by 
means of the rope ladder, descend into 
the happy valley, in which their friend 
had rioted before. The whole ma- 
neeuvre was executed, according to 
the historian, in the best style; no 
jostling, no impeding each other’s pro- 
gress, like your foolish human crowds. 
By ajudicious arrangement, the fasting 
descend into the pot in one column, and 
the filled make their exit in another ; 
the rythm of march and countermarch 
uninterrupted, till they have licked 
the pot clean! Now, all I have to 
say concerning this story, which Mr 
Edwards relates as irrefragable proof 
of inter-communication, is, that we 
must henceforth give ants credit for 
all the following privileges: We must 
admit that they not only perceive but 
remember ; not only remember but 
compare ; not only compare but con- 
clude ; not only conclude but remember 
their conclusion ; aid, consequently, 
we have already seétled the point that 
ants have ideas, and therefore must be 
capable of mental hallucination, and 
be liable to go mad or melancholy ! 
But all this is not yet enough! Ha- 
ving conferred on them ideas, and, to- 
gether with ideas, by strict necessity, 
all the senses by which ideas are ob- 
tained, we must still, as these ants are 
caught communicating with one ano» 
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ther, extend these extensive privileges! 
The shipwrecked mariner may have 
made his wants intelligible to savages 
—but only his mere wants—he cer- 
tainly could not enter into the details 
of his mishap, or make the manner of 
his escape apprehended by signs and 
gesticulations. But as to the Protu- 
gonist in our tale, why none but a mime 
in those latter days, when Drama had 
become Pantomime, and the stately 
iambic was no longer acceptable to the 
mob, could have done as much as he 
did in a few seconds, without the aid 
of the flexible features, or the hands 
and the fingers in which man rejoices. 
By which of his semaphoric organs, I 
should like to know, is an ané to tella 
story—a story which it requires a 
printed page- to record, conceding to 
him, as you must needs do, a wish or 
intention to set about it? Not surel 
by his eyes! They are fixed in their 
sockets, and about as unintellectual as 
the glass eyes in a doll ; he could not 
even look up if he would. I presume 
he could not improvise his part by the 
invention of new signs ; and, as to the 
employment of old ones, traditional in 
the ant republic, one would as soon be- 
lieve they Aad a little language of their 
own at once. Intercourse of mind be- 
tween insects! No! No! Anex- 
change of intelligent signs for the exe- 
eution of particular ends in this order 
of created beings must be deemed im- 
possible in the face of whatever sup- 
posed examples, 07 you must at once 
concede to insects a full set of senses, 
and an intellect capable of employing 
them in the acquisition and advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

I know that to engage in the task 
of depreciating the reputation either 
of man or fly is not the way to in- 
crease our own. Every difficulty 
raised will be considered as a cavil by 
those who wish to believe what their 
childhood accepted as orthodox con- 
cerning the wsdom of ants and the 
economy of bees, but most of all con- 
cerning the endowments which we are 
accustomed to admire in the higher 
animals ; or else, why love a dog bet- 
ter than a watch ? asks the Jesuit Bu- 
geant, if we did not believe the dog 
had a heart and a mind, and was ca- 
pable of reciprocity of affection. But, 
to indulge in a moment's digression 
from the affair in hand, not only, my 
dear Jesuit, do nuns love canaries— 
not only do the Lesbias of all ages 
exhibit red eyes and exact elegies 


when tame sparrows die; but, such. 
arethe imperative besoins du coeur, that 
revolting things and inanimate have 
become indisputable objects of attach- 
ment for want of something better. 
The inmates of the dungeon have been 
glad to court the society of the spider ; 
sailors become impassioned in recitin 
the wreck of their favourite ship ; an 
oh! with what saddening delight does 
the man of a few years standing re- 
visit. the scenes of his outh! With 
what emotion does his heart acknow- 
lege as old acquaintance the voiceless 
witnesses, he would call them in poetry, 
of early affections, or still earlier ven- 
tures! How he gazes on the still 
crumbling, but still resisting, bank of 
tN unsung stream, to him worth all 
the— 


**rura, que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis,” 





and grasps—alas! it is with hands of 
full stature—the trusty and rusty 
chain which he has so often furtively 
loosed from its moorings! All this, 
it may be said, is from early associa- 
tion; it shows, however, my dear 
Jesuit, that our hearts do not in all 
their pursuits exact reciprocity (men 
generally go maddest for women that 
care not for them), nor needs there 
the eloquence of a Tully to assure us 
that non modo in hoc, quod est ani- 
mal, sed in tis etiam, que sunt tnani- 
mata, consuetudo valet, 

And it should, I conjecture, my 
equally dear reader! be somewhere 
about this passage that you (who have 
been long “ nursing your wrath to 
keep it warm”) will come down.upon 
me with one overwhelming question 
—<‘‘ What do I mean to do with that 
amazing faculty exhibited in the 
higher animals in such uncial charae- 
ters that all who run may read? 
Whether, you will tell me, we can, or 
cannot detect the organs, in minute 
forms of being, which are so appre- 
ciable in the Aigher ones,, it will re- 
main certain, that even insects do 
often exhibit the same marvels, which 
under the name of Instinctive we de- 
light to enlarge upon in the dog or 
the elephant.” Stupendous Facul- 
ty!’ (let us try our hand at an apos- 
trophe) * thou art far less fallible 
than the Reason of which we are so 
unreasonably vain. What a Giaour 
must he be that hesitates to recognise 
thee as the sufficient and inserutable 
guide of the microscopic myriads that 
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go forth under no other auspices, and 
fulfil their destinies under no other 
inspirations! Is it not thou that 
teachest the voracious rat, by seme 
mysterious. intimation, to anticipate 
the moment when the centre of gra- 
vity which gave security to the walls 
he excavated, and to himself, is about 
to be lost, and makest him sean, like a 
surveyor, the sufficiency of beam and 
rafter ? Led by whom (and never 
since creation dawned, misled) the 
swallow continues to. depart almest to 
a fixed day in the ealendar, the same 
for the same place, since Aristotle in 
quoting that primeval proverb that 
‘one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer," attested also that even the 
bright autumns on the banks of the 
Peneus had no charms to detain the 
migrative bird?+t Prompted by thee, 
behold the thirst-stricken camel is 
seen to mend his flagging pace, and 
rejoice his weary master by the dumb 
announeement that the well cannot 
be distant! and can’st thou have for- 
gotten the inseeé tribes, that so much 
excel in number and. variety ali the 
rest of creation? Is not that miracle 
of winged creatures, whose aromatic 
honies have imposed the celebrity of 
their name, alike upon the Canaans 
and the Atticas of old ; have nourish- 
ed prophets in the wilderness, and 
armies on the march,{ an objeet of 
thy peculiar care? What though 
that silly moth, who hastens to his 
own funeral pile with such precipitate 
impetuosity, will not attend to thee 
(for such fatuity can be no work ef 
thine!) who shall deny that the Si- 
pha, the Phalena Cossus, and the 
Carabus ave directed by thy hint to 
diseharge, on suitable provocation, 
that caustie venom which one: of the 
family§ is mischievous enough to di- 
rect into the eye of the prying ento- 
mologist.? What though the song- 
stress Cicada, careless of thy lessons, 
involves herself in froth in the vain 
hope of eluding observation (for her 
froth is more observable than herself), 
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et there ean be no mistake in attri- 
buting it to thy suggestion that Zor- 
trices roll themselves in leaves; that. 
the Grillus (that Scheenobatist of the 
insect reign) escapes us by a series of 
jumps that makes the chase hopeless ; 
that the Cicendella, deeming ‘ discre- 
tion the better part of valour,’ runs: 
out of harm’s way, leaving the Cimezy 
motionless and knowing that he is: 
loathed, to stink in security! Ineited 
by thy resistless strum, see where: 
that amorous spinster, the Lampyrisy: 
hangs out her beacon light, to dure 
the winged gallant. to her bower, from: 
that ocean of air which he is naviga- 
tmg! Tribes without number, and 
without name, are instructed by thee: 
to wait for the evening star, and go: 
forth into the ‘ aill-eyed firmament 
to the positions best adapted for de~ 
JSence, snare, or subterfuge? Thou 
admonishest the Bombizx to cling: to 
his cord till the danger is gone by ;, 
thou persuadest the Elater to pretend 
to be dead, and whisperest to the 
whole hypolithic community to crouch 
like hares at the approach of human 
footstep! As to the higher animals 
—the cerebral part of the creation—. 
they indeed may have /eads, and 
hearts, and minds, and conduct. them- 
selves like half-reasoning creatures ; 
but in the economy of insect life, Le- 
gislator, Tactician, Geometer, and 
Layer-up in Barns, thou reignest pa- 
ramount and alone!” 

To this feu de jote, which I have 
out of politeness permitted my oppo- 
nent to let off, what can I reply? 
Verily what he has alleged is suffi- 
ciently formidable, but I shall decline 
the rhetoric, in which I feel he has 
the advantage of me. But if it shall, 
however, appear thereafter that the 
promptings of this Instinct—this udb¢- 
quitous Captain Rock, whom merely 
to name has hitherto ever sileneed.ob~ 
jection or satisfied enquiry, are some- 
times of a very ambiguous character— 
that, for instance, the supposed instinct. 
of an animal is often positively foolish- 








+ “© Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 

To shun their poison, and to choose their fond ? 

Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 

Build on the waves, or arch beneath: the’sand, 

Who bid‘ the Stork, Columbus-like, explore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds not known before, 

Who calls the councils, states. the certain-day? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ?”—Porr. 
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ness as far as its own security is con- 
cerned, why, we must either modify our 
ereeds accordingly, or cling to that 
“‘ mentis gratissimus error” which led 
the dreamer of the orchestra to be 
angry at those who woke him. 

It is far from our object to invali- 
date a single fact either of those we 
have or may not have related, but we 
are not at all compelled to look at facts 
in the same way; and though, like 
others, we can endure to hear of * the 
ants’ republic and the realm of bees,” 
we have taken leave to doubt if the 
Supreme intelligence hath indeed lodg- 
ed such profound wisdom in the small 
frame of which the motions are directed 
by it. Wedesire to “ sing praises with 
understanding ;”’ and without vain con- 
jectures concerning what we take 
upon us to call final causes, to study, 
as best we may, the operations of that 
power, which 


“© Changed in all, and yet in all the same, 
Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
Pore. 
Though the word “ Instinct” be 
familiar to men’s ears as ‘ household 
gods,”’ there is, it would appear, no 
unity of opinion as to what is to be 
understood by it. For while some 
would oppose instinct to reason, and 
others would represent it as something 
superior to and beyond reason, all 
agree, by the very znvention and em- 
Pp erent of the word, to make instinct 
and reason different. To my notion, 
instinct should be consummate reason ; 
but reason acting from without, in a 
word, cvgavof:y! Is it explaining any 


thing, to use the language of a French . 


philosopher respecting bees, that they 
fulfil their destiny, “‘ par un sentiment 
aveugle?” What inthe name of French 
philosophy %s a sentiment aveugle ? 
A blind sentiment is a contradiction 
in terms ; define sentiment as you will, 
some attribute of mind will adhere to 
it. Sentiment is the result of a con- 
céption, and what conceives but the 
mind? Wherever we see what is called 
instinct displayed, God forbid that 
we should doubt the hand of God to 
be at work! but is it necessary to 
suppose that wisdom to be concrete, 
as it were, and resident in the insect 
which exhibits the wise act? Look 





now at.consequences ! If it'is his own 
knowledge that a bee displays in what 
you call his instinctive actions; if it 
is his own mind that he exercises in 
the construction of his cell, or the 
economy of the hive, you allow more 
knowledge than man himself can inus- 
ter (for that particular task) to a 
bee! A profound problem is propo- 
sed to the society of the hive for the 
first time, and is understood at once by 
all! Somuch for the intellectual en- 
dowment! now comes the practical. 
The school of mathematicians has be- 
come a colony of architects, of whom 
all and singular not only perform their 
own share of the task previously con- 
certed together, but also work in 7e- 
Jerence to one another ; which, if they 
did not, the parts would not ¢adly, and 
the work, as a whole, would be an 
amorphous failure, in place of a geo- 
metrically accurate model! This la- 
bour completed, the Commissariat de- 
partment is to be placed in activity, 
and the work of provision commences. 
But does innate intelligence guide the 
bee to make more honey and wax than 
can ever be necessary for his own or 
his family’s consumption? If he acts 
by his own sagacity, of course, he does 
not intend to elaborate it for yours ; 
but make the operation not the instinct 
of the ‘bee for his own sake, and it 
may well be conceived, and agreeably 
to the strictest analogy, that the wis- 
dom which created may have imposed 
the task upon the insect of perform- 
ing this recondite chemistry ‘for the 
use of man. 


** Sic vos nou vobis mellificates apes-” 


The more I reflect on the subject, 
the more am I led to believe that, 
whatever there is of wonder in the 
economy of insects (and where is 
there so much?) is the result of an 
exterior agency, and that, alike in 
their wisest and their most foolish 
actions, they intend nothing. The first 
thing they do is as perfect as the last. 
They never profit by misfortune, or 
modify their actions from ezperience,* 
and as all knowledge, except that of the 
~~ intellect (which is not in question 

ere, where things are to be done 
as well as conceived), comes Srom 
experience, therefore can they aceu- 
mulate no knowledge ; but without 
knowledge it follows that they can 
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have-no-will, and so that their sup- 
posed instinctive actions cannot be the 
result of choice. The whole of which 
reasoning, observe, is strictly in con- 
formity to conclusions at which we 
had long since arrived, by another 
process, in the first pages of this essay, 
where we endeavoured to show that 
insects are not in possession of the 
organism (external, internal, or both) 
which is indispensable to sensibility 
and intelligence, and which organism 
if they had, they must also have those 
perceptions out of which all practical 
knowledge is formed, and experience 
aequired.* Or, in other words, with- 
out the power of comparing and com- 
bining ideas, which requires a brain, 
it. would be gratuitous to suppose 
ideas at all, or organs of sense by 
which to get them: for of what use 
would abstract truths be to a beetle, or 
wherefore should he be placed in a 
condition to acquire the elements of 
knowledge, which from want of the 
power of combination could never 
serve him? thus anatomy supports our 
metaphysics, and metaphysics our ana- 
tomy. 
And the argument which proves 
them incapable of acquiring ideas, 
does it not also show them to be 7m- 
passive creatures? And such | con- 
clude them to be, for conclude I must, 
that the moth who burns himself over 
and over again in my candle, as if he 
could not have enough of it, does not 
feel pain; or, if you will not listen to 
this conclusion, admit that he is not a 
voluntary agent, and is incapable of 
obedience to the salutary warning 
which would save his life; not that I 
am forced to be the expositor of the 
law by which he burns himself. The 
whole insect race is comparatively 
ephemeral ! they do not all die (very 
few do) a natural death,t but are des- 
tined some to perish by flood, and 
some by field ; some in the mustard- 
pot, and some in the sugar-bowl ; some 
to devour one another, and some, like 
our moth, to perish painless in the fire. 
The superfctation of insect life, as it 
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seems, must be kept under; indeed, 
we do not know why insects, except a 
very few,{ were made at all, as to any 
thing they produce for our advantage ; 
but the folly of supposing every thing 
made for us and our advantage ! 


‘* Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for 
thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy 
food ?” 


Now let us conclude the whole by 
a little bit of metaphysic. The inge- 
nious author (I do not know who he 
was) of a treatise, “sur l’ame des 
bétes,” after having confuted the Car- 
tesan doctrine of the automatism of 
the whole animal kingdom, finds less 
difficulty in bringing into discredit 
that Aristotelian anomalous “ some- 


thing betwizt soul and body,” which 


was certainly not the brightest exco- 
gitation of the great Stagyrite. Ha- 
ving expressed as his own immediate 
and strong conviction that animals 
have minds, he proceeds to enquire 
what sort of minds they are—with 
what felicity or infelicity we shall 
presently see. “I represent to my- 
self,” says he, ‘ the mind of beasts as 
an immaterial and intelligent some- 
thing, an active principle possessing 
sensation, and no more.” A parallel 
being “next instituted between our 
minds and those of beasts, in which he 
allows to both alike, whatever of good 
or evil, of pain or pleasure, comes of 
the possession of the sentient principle, 
he proceeds to allot to man exclusively 
the faculty of forming those clear and 
distinct ideas, upon which, by the 
action of the w//, are formed (he says) 
reflections, judgments, reasonings, free- 
preferences. Now, it is here, and in 
what follows, where he concedes to 
animals “ little involuntary ideas,” that 
so acute a writer who had “ done the 
state good service’ in exposing the 
dogmas of Aristotle, Descartes, and 
Malebranche, commits himself by 
manifest contradictions. Surely the 
very notion of a mind in brutes, capa- 
ble only of feeling and of forming such 
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.* All knowledge is from sensation and reflection, as Locke, or from sensation, memory, 
and judgment, as the Scotch metaphysicians say ; at any rate the pructical knowledge 
(concerning which we enquire) is doubtless so derived. 

+ It may be said of them, as of the short-lived despots of antiquity. 

Ad generem Cereris sine cade et sanguine, pauci descendunt. 

t The bee, the coccinella, the cossus (which the ancients ate), the locust, the silk- 
worm, the vesicating flies (to which we are indebted for the luxury of blisters), and 
many that cleanse foul fish-ponds, partly by feeding the fish, and partly by eating the 
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ideas as require to be qualified by the 
epithets /ittle and confused, is prepos- 
terous. If an animal be conceived to 
have the power of forming any idea 
at all, he must be allowed the power 
of forming a clear one! Surely it is 
on the process by which ideas are 
formed at all, that all ulterior and 
higher phenomena of mind depend; 
and if an insect have that power, and 
can institute that process, he is in full 
possession of a mind; and that mind 
must be a mind like our owns; for mind 
has no essential differences. Mind 
must be intrinsically alike in all beings 
that possess it, and can differ but. in 
degree. In a word, to will, to judge, 
are the seif-same mental acts wr biped 
or quadruped. Confused ideas, more- 
over (if the expression itself ean be 
used without a solecism), could be of 
no use whatever to the possessor. 
Take an instance: Suppose an insect 
endeavours to escape before he is 
touched—i.e. before the-sensitive mind, 
conceded to him by this auther, has 
been reached—is it from fear? But 
what mental acts does that emotion 
imply? Toadmit that the insect fears, 
is.in effect a full admission (as we have 
seen) of its possessing that judgment,, 
and that wi/i, which he formally denies 
to them. But lest there should be any 
mistake, * insects,” he observes. in: an- 
other passage, ‘‘ have not the rational 
mind, have not the mind capable of 
containing the knowledge on which 
sciences and arts are founded; yet 
the spider's web, the bee's cell, or the 
chrysalis’ cocoon, are works continu- 
ally before our eyes! How do insects, 
with confused ideas, and. only sensitive 
minds, make them? In short,.a purely 
sensitive mind, if the supposition were 
notabsurd, would be wholly inadequate 
to any of the wonders of insect archi- 
tecture. Their economy, their strata- 
gems, or their provident, care of their 
young, all suppose not confused ideas, 
but decp-laid thought and design, 30 
that it follows, that insects must either 
have a mind to ¢hink, as well as to feel 
with,, or, as we have coneluded,. no 
mind at all. 

But it may be said that wasps and 
bees often seem to, sting vindictively, 
and that this implies not only that they 
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have passions, but design and will. 1 
answer, that wasps and bees do indeed 
oceasionally sting, but so do musqui- 
toes, and gnats, and sand-flies, and 
ants, and fleas, and many other insects, 
If the bee really intends to sting, it 
must either follow that all insects 
which sting intend to do so, or we 
must conelude that the bee and the 
wasp are alone malignant in their 
natures, and bear us more ill-will than 
others ; while the ant, and the many 
troublesome flies of declining summers 
who dispute with us our peaches and 
our plums, sting without maliee andun- 
intentionally. Here, as in all the other 
difficulties which this subject presents, 
that some purpose is intended by an 
insect’s sting we profess not to doubt. 
But that stings were given to protect 
the insect we rather disbelieve; for, 
lst, all insects have not stings (it is 
generally the females alene) nor any 
other compensating apparatus; 2dly, 
such inseets as have stings seldom use 
them, at least offensively ; 3diy, such 
conspicuous and formidable instru- 
ments should be judged of by their habé- 
tual use, which we know not, rather 
than by their oecasional employment ; 
4thly, instruments really impotent for 
defence would not have been given if 
defence were the main object, and 
stings are in this predicament of in- 
utility ; 5éhly, still less probably for 
the mere purpose of inflicting pain, 
unless. some moral lesson were to. be 
taught by the pain inflicted; 6thly, 
insects /eave their stings.in the woundy. 
and so die; the completest of proofs 
that stings were not given them as a 
means to their own safety; 7thly, 
weather, which makes us waspish, has 
the same effect upon the cattle-fiies, 
who may object to rain on their own * 
account, but would be very unreason- 
able in stinging horse or cow as.if they 
occasioned it. Who does not know 
that a multitude of flies sting, and.only 
sting, before rain? From all which 
considerations, the sting in insects not 
only may, but. I think must, have been 
conferred. for purposes widely different 
from those popularly attributed to it. 
** When,” says Cowley, “we trust 
man concerning God, we then-trust not 
God concerning man,” 
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FATHER TOM AND THE POPH; OR A NiGH'T AT THE VATICAN. 


[As related by Mr Michael Hefferman, Master of the National School at 
Lallymactaggart, in the county of Leitrim, to a friend during his official 
visit to Dublin, for the purpose of studying Political Economy, in the Spring 


. of 1838.) 


Cuapter I. 


HOW FATHER TOM WENT TO TAKE POT-LUCK AT THE VATICAN. 


Wuen his Riv'rence was in Room, 
ov coorse the Pope axed him to take 
pot look wid him. More be token, it 
was on a Friday; but, for all that, 
there was plenty of mate; for the 
Pope gev himself an absolution from 
the fast on account ov the great com- 
pany that was in it—at laste so I’m 
tould. Howandiver, there’s no fast 
on the dhrink, anyhow—glory be to 
God!—and so, as they wor sitting, 
afther dinner, taking theirsup together, 
says the Pope, says he, * Thomaus,” 
for the Pope, you know, spakes that 
away, and all as one as one ov uz— 
“ Thomaus a /anna,” says he, “I’m 
tould you welt them English heretics 
out ov the face.”’ 

“You may say that,’ says his 
Riv’rence to him again. ‘“ Be my 
soul,” says he, “if 1 put your Holi- 
ness undher the table, you won't be 
the first Pope I floored.” 

Well, his Holiness laughed like to 
split; for, you know, Pope was the 
great Prodesan that Father Tom put 
down upon Purgathory ; and ov coorse 
they knewn all the ins and outs of 
the conthravarsy at Room. “ Faix, 
Thomaus,” says he, smiling across 

_ the table at him mighty agreeable— 
‘it’s no lie what they tell me, that 
yourself is the pleasant man over the 
dhrop ov good liquor.” 

* Would you like to thry?” says 
his Riv'rence. 

«Sure, and amn’t I thrying all I 
can?” says the Pope. “ Sorra bet? 
ther bottle ov wine’s betuxt this and 
Salamancha, nor’s there fornenst you 

_ onthe table; it’s raal Lachrymalchrys- 
tal, every spudh ov it.” 
“It’s mortial could,” 

Tom. - 
«¢ Well, man alive,” says the Pope, 

‘sure and here’s the best ov good 

claret in the cut decanther.” 
** Not maning to make little ov the 
claret, your Holiness,” says his 


says Father 


Riv'rence, **I would prefir some hot 
wather and sugar, wid a glass ov 
spirits through it, if convanient.” 

“Hand me over the bottle of 
brandy,” says the Pope to his head 
butler, “and fetch up the materi’ls,” 
says he. 

«* Ah, then, your Holiness,” says 
his Riv’rence, mighty eager, * maybe 
you'd have a dhrop ov the native in 
your cellar? Sure it’s all one 
throuble,” says he, “ and, troth, I 
dunna how it is, but brandy always 
plays the puck wid my inthrails.” 

‘¢*Pon my conscience, then,” says 
the Pope, “ it’s very sorry I am, Mis- 
ther Maguire,” says he, ‘ that it isn’t 
in my power to plase you; for I'm 
sure and certaint that there’s not as 
much whisky in Room this blessed 
minit as ’ud blind the eye ov a 
midge.” 

«© Well in troth, your Holiness,” 
says Father Tom, “1 knewn there 
Was no use in axing; only,” says he, 
‘«¢] didn’t know how else to exqueeze 
the liberty I tuck,” says he, “of 
bringing a small taste,” says he, “ of 
the real stuff,” says he, hauling out 
an imperi'’l quart bottle out ov his coat- 
pocket ; “ that never seen the face ov 
a gauger,”’ says he, setting it down 
on the table fornenth the Pope; “and 
if you'll jist thry the full ov a thimble 
ov it, and it doesn’t rise the cockles 
ov your Holiness’s heart, why then, 
my name,” says he, “isn’t Tom 
Maguire!” and wid that he outs wid 
the cork. 

Well, the Pope at first was going 
to get vexed at Father Tom for fetch- 
ing dhrink thataway in his pocket, as 
if there wasn’t lashins in the house: 
so says he, “ Misther Maguire,” says 
he, “ I'd have you to comprehind the 
differ betuxt an inwitation to dinner 
from the succissor of Saint Pether, 
and from a common mayur ov a Pro- 
desan squirean that maybe hasn't 
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liquor enough in his cupboard to wet 
more nor his own heretical whistle. 
That may be the way wid them that 
you wisit in Leithrim,” says he, “ and 
in Roscommon ; and I'd let you know 
the differ in the prisint case,” says he, 
‘only that you're a champion ov the 
Church and entitled to laniency. So,” 
says he, “as the liquor’s come, let it 
stay. Andin throth 1’m curis myself,” 
says he, getting mighty soft when he 
found the delightful smell ov the 
puitteen, “in inwistigating the com- 
position ov distilled liquors; it’s a 
branch ov natural philosophy,” says 
he, taking up the bottle and putting 
it to his blessed nose. Ah! my dear, 
the very first snuff he got ov it, he 
cried out, the dear man, * Blessed 
Vargin, but it has the divine smell!” 
and crossed himself and the bottle 
half a dozen times running. 

** Well, sure enough, it’s the bless- 
ed liquor now,” says his Riv'rence, 
*‘and so there can be no harm any 
way in mixing a dandy of punch; 
and,” says he, stirring up the materi’ls 
wid his goolden meeddlar—for every 
thing at the Pope’s table, to the very 
sherew for drawing the corks, was ov 
vergin goold—“if I might make 
boold,”’ says he, ‘to spake on so deep 
a subjic afore your Holiness, I think 
it ‘ud considherably whacilitate the 
inwestigation ov its chemisthry and 
phwarmaceutics, if you'd jist thry 
the laste sup in life ov it inwardly.” 

** Well then, suppose I do make 
the same expiriment,” says the Pope, 
in a much more condescinding way 
nor youd have expected—and wid 
that he mixes himself a real stiff 
facer. 

« Now, your Holiness,” says Father 
Tom, “this bein’ the first time you 
ever dispinsed them chymicals,” says 
he, “ I’ll just make bould tolay doun one 
rule ov orthography,” says he, “ for 
conwhounding them, secundum mor- 
tem.” 

«‘ What's that?” says the Pope. 

“ Put in the sperits first,” says his 
Riy’rence; and then put in the 








sugar; and remember, every dhrop 
ov wather you put in after that spoils 
the punch.” 

‘«‘ Glory be to God!” says the Pope, 
not minding a word Father Tom was 
saying. ‘ Glory be to God!” says 
he, smacking his lips. “I never 
knewn what dhrink was afore,” says 
he. * It bates the Lachymalchrystal 
out ov the face!” says he—* it’s 
Necthar itself, it is, so it is!” says he, 
wiping his epistolical mouth wid the 
cuff ov his coat. 

«*’Pon my secret honour,” says his 
Riv’rence, “I’m raally glad to see 
your Holiness set so much to your sa- 
tiswhaction ; especially,” says he, 
*‘as, for fear ov accidents, I tuck the 
liberty of fetching the fellow ov that 
small vesshel,” says he, “in my other 
coat-pocket. So devil a fear ov our 
running thry till the but-end of the 
evening, anyhow,” says he. . 

‘‘Dhraw your stool in to the fire, 
Misther Maguire,” says the Pope, 
“for faix,” says he, “I’m bent on 
anilizing the metaphwysics ov this 
phinomenon. Come, man alive, clear 
off,” says he, “ you're not dhrinking at 
all.” 

“Ts it dhrink?” says his Riv’rence; 
‘by Gorra, your Holiness,” says he, 
“I'd dhrink wid you till the cows ’ud 
be coming home in the morning.” 

So wid that they tackled to, to the 
second fugil a-piece, and fell into 
larned discourse. But it’s time for 
me now to be off to the lecthir at the 
Boord. Oh my sorra light upon you, 
Docther Whately, wid your plitical 
econimy and your hydherastatics ! 
What the divul use has a poor hedge- 
masther like me wid sich deep larning 
as is only fit for the likes ov them two 
that I left over their second tumbler ? 
Howandiver, wishing I was like them, 
in regard ov the sup ov dhrink, any- 
how, I must brake off my norration 
for the prisint ; but when I see you 
again, I'll tell you how Father Tom 
made a hero ov the Pope that even- 
ing, both in theology and the cube 
root. 


Cuapren II. 


HOW FATHER TOM SACKED HIS HOLINESS IN THEOLOGY AND LOGIC. 


Well, the lecther’s over, and I’m 
kilt out and out. My bitther curse 
upon the man that invinted the same 


Boord! I thought onct I'd fadomed 





the say ov throuble; and that was 
when I got through fractions at ould 
Mat Kavanagh’s school, in Firdra- 
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Sowl, though he did deny the cause 
the day he suffered! but it’s fluxions 
itself we’re set to bottom now, sink or 
shwim! May I never die if my head 
isn’t as throughother as any thing wid 
their ordinals and cardinals— and, 
begod, it’s all nothing to the econimy 
lecthir that I have to go to at two 
o'clock. Howandiver, I mustn’t for- 
get that we left his Riv’rence and his 
Holiness sitting fornenst one another 
in the parlor ov the Vatican, jist afther 
mixing their second tumbler. 

When they had got well down into 
the same, they fell, as ‘I was telling 
you, into learned discourse. For, you 
see, the Pope was curious to find out 
whether Father Tom was the great 
theologinall that people said; andsays 
he, * Mister Maguire,” says he, 
‘* What answer do you make to the 
heretics when they quote them pas- 
sidges agin thransubstantiation out ov 
the Fathers?” says he. 

«« Why,” says his ‘Riv’rence, “ as 
there is no sich passidges I make my- 
self mighty asy about them; but if 
you want to know how I dispose ov 
them,”’ says he, “ just repate one ov 
them, and I'll show you how to cata- 
pomphericate it in two shakes.” 

« Why, then,” says the Pope, 
‘¢ myself disremimbers the particlar 
passidges they allidge out ov them 
ould felleys,” says he, “ though sure 
enough they’re more numerous nor 
edifying—so we'll jist suppose that a 
heretic was to find sich a saying as 
this in Austin, ‘ Every sensible man 
knows that thransubstantiation is a 
lie,’—or this out of Tertullian or Plu- 
tarch, ‘ the bishop ov Rome is a com- 
mon imposther,’—now tell me, could 
you answer him ?” 

«« As easy as kiss,” says his Riv’- 
rence, ‘“ In the first, we're to under- 
stand that the exprission, ‘ Every sin- 
sible man,’ signifies simply, ‘ Every 
man that judges by his nath’ral 
sinses ;’ and we all know that nobody 
foleying them seven deludhers could 
ever find out the mysthery that’s in it, 
if somebody didn’t come in to his 
assistance wid an eighth sinse, which 
is the only sinse to be depended: on, 
being the sinse ov the Church. So 
that, regarding the first quotation 
which your Holiness has supposed, it 
makes clane for us, and tee-totally 
agin the heretics.” 

« That's the explanation sure 
enough,” says his Holiness ; “ and now 
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what div you say to my being a com- 


o” 


mon imposther 

“‘ Faix, I think,” says his Riv’rence, 
‘* wid all submission to the better 
judgment ov the learned father that 
your Holiness has quoted, he’d have 
been a thrifle nearer the thruth, if he 
had said that the bishop ov Rome is 
the grand imposther and top-lawyer in 
that line over us all.” 

“ What do you mane?” says the 
Pope, getting quite red in the face. 

«© What would I mane,” says his 
Riv’rence, as composed as a docther 
ov physic, “ but that your Holiness is 
at the head ov all them—troth I had 
a’most forgot I wasn’t a bishop my- 
self,” says he, ‘ the deludher was go- — 
ing to say, as the head of all wz, that 
has the gift ov laying on hands. For 
sure,” says he, * imposther and im- 
posithir is all one, so you're only toun- 
dherstand manuum, and the job is done. 
Auvuich!” says he, “ if any heretic 
’ud go for to cast up sich a passidge as 
that agin me, I'd soon give him a les- 
son in the p'lite art ov cutting a stick 
to welt his own back wid.” 

«<’Pon my apostolical word,” says 
the Pope, “ you've cleared up them 
two pints in a most satiswhacthery 
manner.” 

«* You see,” says his Riv’rence, by 
this time they wor mixing their third 
tumbler—*“ the writings ov them Fa- 
thers is to be thrated wid great vene- 
ration; and it ‘ud be the height ov 
presumption in any one to sit down to 
interpret them widout providing him- 
self wid a genteel assortment ov the 
best figures ov rhetoric, sich as met- 
tonymy, hyperbol, cattychraysis, pro- 
lipsis, mettylipsis, superbaton, polly- 
syndreton, hustheronprotheron, proso- 
dypeia and the like, in ordher that he 
may never be at a loss for shuitable 
sintiments when he comes to their 
high-flown passidges. For unléss we 
thrate them Fathers liberally to a 
handsome allowance ov thropes and 

“figures, they’d set up heresy at one’t, 
so they would.” 

‘¢ It’s thru for you,” says the Pope; 
“ the figures ov spache is the pillars 
ov the Church,” 

“ Begad,” says his Riv'’rence, “ I 
dunna what we'd do widout them at all.” 

«* Which one do you prefir?” says 
the Pope; ‘ that is,” says he, “ which 
figure of spache do you find most use- . 
fullest when you’re hard set ?” 

‘* Metaphour’s very good,” says his 
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Riv’renee, “ and so’s mettonymy— 
sand I’ve known prosodypeia stand to 
me at a pinch mighty well—but for a 
constancy, superbaton’s the figure for 
my money. Devil be in me,” says 
he, “ but I'd prove black white as fast 
as a horse ‘ud throt wid only a good 
stick ov superbaton.” 

«¢ Faix,” says the Pope, wid a sly 
look, “ you’d need to have it backed, 
I judge, wid a small piece of assu- 
rance.” 

« Well now, jist for that word,” 
says his Riv’rence, * I'll prove it wid- 
out aither one or other. Black,” says 
he, * is one thing and white is another 
thing. You don't conthravene that ? 
But every thing is aither one thing or 
another thing; I defy the apostle 
Paul to get over that dilemma. Well! 
If any thing be one thing, well and 
good; but if it be another thing, then 
it’s plain it isn’t both things, and so 
can't be two things—nobody can deny 
that. But what can’t be two things 
must be one thing,—Zygo, whether 
it’s one thing or another thing it's all 
one. But black is one thing and white 
is another thing,—Zrgo, black and 
white is all one. Quod erat demon- 
sthrandum.” 

* Stop a bit,”” says the Pope, * I 
can’t althegither give in to your se- 
cond miner—no—your second major,” 
says he, and he stopped. “© Faix, 
then,” says he, getting confused, “ I 
don’t rightly remimber where it was 
exactly that I thought I seen the flaw 
in your premises. Howsomdiver,’’ 
says he, “ I don’t deny that it’s a good 
conclusion, and one that ’ud be ov 
materil service to the Church if it was 
dhrawn wid a little more distinctive- 
ness.” 

“« T'll make it as plain as the nose 
on your Holiness’s face, by super- 
baton,” says his Riv’rence. “ My 
adversary says, black is not another 
colour, that is, white? Now that’s 
jist a parallel passidge wid the one out 
ov Tartulion that me and Hayes 
smashed the heretics on in Clarendon 
Sthreet, ‘ This is my body, that is, 
the figure ov my body.’ That’s a 
superbaton, and we showed that it 
oughtn’t to be read that way at all but 
this way, ‘ This figure of my body is 
my body.’ Jist so wid my adver- 
sary's proposition, it mustn’t be un- 
dherstood the way it reads, by no man- 
ner of manes ; but it’s to be taken this 
way,—‘ Black, that is, white, is not 
another colour,’—green, if you like, or 


(May, 
orange, by dad, for any thing I care 
for my case is proved. s Black,’ that 
is, § white,’ lave out the ¢ that,’ by sin- 
nalayphy, and you have the orthodox 
conclusion, * Black is white,’ or by 
convarsion, * White is black.’” 

«« It's as clear as mud,” says the 
Pope. 

‘“* Begad,” says his Riv’rence, * I’m 
in great humour for disputin’ to-night. 
I wisht your Holiness was a heretic 
jist for two minutes,” says he, * till 
you'd see the flaking I'd give you!" 
«© Well then, for the fun o’ the 
thing, suppose me my namesake, if 
you like,” says the Pope, laughing, 
‘‘ though, by Jayminy,” says he, “ he's 
not onethat I take much pride out ov.” 
“ Very good—devil a bitther joke 
ever I had,” says his Riv'rerice, 
« Come, then, Misther Pope,” says 
he, “ hould up that purty face ov 
yours, and answer me this question. 
Which ’ud be the biggest lie, if I said 
I seen a turkey-cock lying on the 
broad ov his back, and picking the stars 
out ov the sky, or if I was to say that 
I seen a gandher in the same inthe- 
restin’ posture, raycreating himself 
wid similar asthronomical experi- 


ments? Answer me that, you ould 


swaddler ?” says he. 

«* How durst you call me a swad- 
dler, sir?” says the Pope, forgetting, 
the dear man, the part that he was 
acting. 

“ Don’t think to bully me!” 
says his Riv’rence. “I always daar 
to spake the truth, and it’s well known 
that you're nothing but a swaddling 
ould sent ov a saint,” says he, never 
letting on to percave that his Holiness 
had forgot what they were agreed on. 

id hag that’s good,” says the Pope, 
*¢ I often hard ov the imperance ov 
you Irish afore,” says he, * but I never 
expected to be called a saint in my 
own house either by Irishman or Hot- 
tentot. I'll till you what, Misther 
Maguire,” says he, “if you can’t keep 
a civil tongue in your head, you had 
betther be walking off wid yourself; 
for I beg lave to give you to undher- 
stand, that it won’t be for the good ov 
your health if you call me by sich an 
outprobrious epithet again,” says he. 

‘© Oh, indeed! then thing's is come to 
a purty pass,” says his Riv’rence (the 
dear funny soul that he ever was!) 
‘¢ when the lik ov you compares one 
of the Maguires ov Tempo wida wild 
Ingine! hy, man alive, the Ma- 
guires was kings oy Fermanagh three 
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thousand years afore your grandfather, 
that was the first ov your breed that 
ever wore shoes and stockings” (I’m 
bound to say, in justice to the poor 
Prodesan, that this was all spoken by 
his Riv’rence by way of a figure ov 
spache), “was sint his Majesty's arrand 
to cultivate the friendship of Prince 
Lee Boo in Botteney Bay! Oh 
Boyan dear,” says he, letting on to 
cry, “ if you were alive to hear a bod- 
dagh Sassenagh like this casting up 
his counthry to me ov the name ov 
Maguire.” 

“In the name ov God,” says the 
Pope, very solemniously, “ what is 
the maning ov all this at all at all 7” 
says he. 

** Sure,” says his Riv’rence, whis- 
pering to him across the table, “ sure 
youknow we're acting a conthrawarsy, 
and you tuck the part ov the Prode- 
san champion, You wouldn't be 
angry wid me,'I’m sure, for sarving 
out the heretic to the best ov my abi- 
lity.” 

“ Oh begad, I had forgot,” says the 
Pope, the good-natured ould crethur ; 
*‘ sure enough you were only taking 
your part asa good Milesian Catholic 
ought agin the heretic Sassanagh. 
Well,” says he, “ fire away now, and 
Pll put up wid as many conthroversial 
compliments as you plase to pay me,’” 

“ Well, then, answer me my ques- 
tion, you santimonious ould dandy,” 
says his Riv’rence. 

“‘ In troth, then,” says the Pope, * I 
dunna which ‘ud be the biggest lie, to 
my mind,” says he; “ the one ap- 
pears to be about as big a bounce as 
the other.” 

« Why, then, you poor simpleton,” 
says his Riv'rence, “ don’t you per- 
save, that forbye the advantage the 
gandher ‘ud have in the length ov his 
neck, it ud be next to empossible for 
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the —— lying thataway to 
see what he was about, by rason ov 
his djollars and other accouthrements 
hanging back over his eyes? ‘The 
one about as big a bounce as the 
other! Oh, you misfortunate crethur! 
if you had ever larned your A. B. C. 
in theology, you'd have known ‘that 
there’s a differ betuxt them two lies 
so great, that, begad, I wouldn't 
wondher ifit ud make a balance ov five 
ears in purgathory to the sowl that 
ud be in it. Ay, and if it wasn’t 
that the Church is too liberal entirely, 
so she is, it ’ud cost his heirs and suc- 
cissors betther nor ten pounds to have 
him out as soon as the other. Get 
along, man, and take half-a-year at 
dogmatical theology: go and read 
your Dens, you poor dunce, you!” 

* Raaly,” says the Pupe, “ you're 
making the heretic’s shoes too hot to 
hould me. I wundher how the Pro- 
desans can stand afore you at all.” 

** Don’t think to delude me,” says 
his Riv’rence, * don’t think to back 
out ov your challenge now,” says he, 
“‘ but come to the scratch like a man, 
if you are a man, and answer me my 

uestion. What's the rason, now, 
that Julius Caesar and the Vargin 
Mary was born upon the one day— 
answer me that, if you wouldn’t be 
hissed off the platform?” 

Well, my dear, the Pope couldn't 
answer it, and he had to acknowledge 
himself sacked. Then he axed his 
Riv’rence to tell him the rason him- 
self; and Father Tom communicated it 
to him in Latin. But as that is a very 
deep question, I never hard what the 
answer was, except that I’m tould it 
was so mysterious, it made the Pope’s 
hair stand on end, 

But there’s two o’clock, and I'll be 
late for the lecther. 


Cuapter III. 


HOW FATHER TOM MADE A HARE OF HIS HOLINESS IN LATIN, 


Oh, Docther Whateley, Docther 
Whateley, I’m sure I'll never die ano- 
ther death if I don’t die aither oy con- 
sumption or production! I ever and 
always thought that asthronomy was 
the hardest science that was till now— 
and, it’s no lie I’m telling you, the 
same asthronomy is a tough enough 
morsel to brake a man’s fast upon— 
and geolidgy is middling and hard too 


—and hydherastatics is no joke—but 
ov all the books ov science that ever - 
was opened and shut, that book upon 
P’ litical Econimy lifts the pins! Well, 
well, if they wait till they persuade 
me that taking a man’s rints out ov 
the counthry, and spinding them in 
forrain ee isn’t doing us out ov the 
same, they'll wait a long time in 
truth. But \you’re waiting, I see, to 
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hear how his Riv’rence and his Holi- 
ness got on after finishing the disputa- 
tion I was telling you of. Well, you 
see, my dear, when the Pope found 
he couldn't hould a candle to Father 
Tom in theology and logic, he thought 
he’d take the shine out ov him in 
‘Latin any how: so says he, “ Misther 
Maguire,” says he, “I quite agree 
wid you that it’s not lucky for us to be 
spaking on them deep subjects in sich 
langidges as the evil spirits is acquaint- 
ed wid; and,’’says he, “ I think it ’ud 
be no harm for us to spake from this 
out in Latin,”’ says he, “ for fraid the 
devil. ’ud undherstand what we are 
saying.” 

“ Not a hair I care,” says Father 
Tom, “ whether they undherstand 
what we’re saying or not, as long as 
we keep off that last pint we wer dis- 
cussing, and one or two others. List- 
ners never heard good ov themselves,” 
says he, “ and if Belzhebub takes any 
thing amiss that aither you or me says 
in regard ov himself or his faction, let 
him stand forrid like a man, and never 
fear, I'll give him his answer. How- 
andiver, if it’s for a taste ov classic con- 
wersation you are, jist to put us in 
mind ov ould Cordarius,” says he, 
«here’s at you; and wid that he lets 
fly at his Holiness wid his health in 
Latin. 

* Vesthre Sanctitatis salutem volo,” 
says he, 

‘* Vesthre Revirintie salutritati 
bibo,” says the Pope to him again 
(haith, it’s no joke, I tell you, to re- 
mimber sich a power ov. larning). 
“ Here’s to you wid the same,” says 
the Pope, in the raal Ciceronian. 
«* Nunc poculum alterhum imple,” says 
he. 

«* Cum omni jucunditate in vita,” 
says his Rivrence. Cum summa 
concupiscintia et animositate,”’ says he, 
as much as to say, “‘ Wid all the veins 
ov my heart, I'll do that same,”—and 
so wid that, they mix’d their fourth 
gun a-piece. 

« Aqua vite vesthra sane est liquor 
admirabilis,” says the Pope. 

«« Verum est pro te,—it’s thrue for 
you”—says his Riv’rence, forgetting 
the idyim ov the Latin phwraseology 
in a manner. 

«* Prava est tua Latinitas, domine,” 
says the Pope, finding fault like wid 
his etymology. 

‘¢ Parva culpa mihi,” “small blame 
to me, that’s,” says his Riv’rence, 
‘nam multum laboro in partibus inte- 








rioribus,’’ says he—the dear man! .that 
never was at a loss for an excuse! 

** Quid tibi incommodi?” says the 
Pope, axing him what ailed him. 

‘** Habesne id quod Anglice vicamus, 
a looking-glass,” says his Riv’rence, 

*“ Immo, habeo speculum splendi- 
dissimum subther operculum pyxidis 
hujus starnutatoriz,’’ says the Pope, 
pulling out a beautiful goold snuff- 
box, wid a looking-glass in undher the 
lid —* Subther operculum pyxidis 
hujus starnutatorii— no—starnutato- 
rize—quam dono accepi ab Archi-duce 
Austhriaco siptuagisima pretherita,” 
says he—as much as to say that he got 
the box jn a prisint from the Queen ov 
Spain last Lint, if I rightly remimber, 

Well, Father Tom laughed like to 
burst. At last says he, “ Pather 
Sancte,” says he, ‘sub errore jaces, 
‘ Looking-glass’ apud nos habet sig- 
nificationem quamdam peculiarem ex 
tempore diei dependentem,” —there 
was a sthring ov accusatives for yes!— 
‘nam mane speculum sonat,” says he, 
“post prandium vero mat—mat— 
mat’’—sorra be in me but I disremim- 
ber the classic appellivation ov the 
same article. Howandiver, his Riv’- 
rence went on explaining himself in 
such a way as no scholar could mis- 
take. ‘* Vesica mea,” says he, ‘ ab 
illo ultimo eversore distenditur, donee 
similis est rumpere. Verbis apertis,” 
says he, “ Vesthre Sanctitatis pre- 
sentia salvata, aquam facere valde 
desidhero.” 

“‘ Ho, ho, ho!" says the Pope, grab- 
bing up his box, “ si inquinavisses 
meam pyxidem, excimnicari debuisses 
—Hillo, Anthony,” says he to his head 
butler, * fetch Misther Maguire a”— 

** You spoke first!’ says his Riv’- 
rence, jumping off his sate: “ You 
spoke first in the vernacular! I take 
Misther Anthony to witness,” says 
he. 

«* What else would you have me to 
do?’ says the Pope, quite dogged 
like to see himself bate that-a-way at 
his own waypons. “ Sure,” says he, 
s Anthony svouldn’t undherstand a B. 
from a bull’s foot, if I spoke to him 
any other way.” 

** Well, then,” says his Riv’rence, 
‘in considheration ov the needcessity,” 
says he, “ I'll let you off for this 
time! but mind now, afther I say 
prestho, the first ov us that spakes a 
word ov English is the hare—pres- 
tho!” 

Neither ov them spoke for near 3 
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minit, considhering wid themselves 
how they wer to begin sich a great 
thrial’ ov shkill. At last, says the 
Pope—the blessed man, only think 
how ‘cute it was ov him!—“ Domine 
Macguire,” says he, “ valde desidhe- 
ro, certiorem fieri de significatione 
istius verbi eversor quo jam jam usus 
es” —(well, surely I am the boy for 
the Latin !) 

‘“* Eversor, id est cyathus,” says his 
Riv’rence, “nam apud nos tumbleri, 
seu eversores, dicti sunt ab evertendo 
ceremoniam inter amicos; non, ut 
Temperantie Societatis frigidis fauto- 
ribus placet, ab evertendis ipsis pota- 
toribus.”’ (It’s nut every masther und- 
her the Boord, I tell you, could carry 
sich a car load ov the dead langidges. ) 
‘In agro vero Louthiano et Midensi,” 
says he, “nomine gaudent quodam 
secundum linguam Anglicanam signi- 
ficante bombardam seu tormentum ; 
quia ex eis tanquam ex telis jaculato- 
riis liquorem facibus immittere solent. 
Etiam inter hereticos illos melanosto- 
mos” (that was a touch ov Greek). 
“ Presbyterianos Septentrionales, qui 
sunt terribiles potatores, Cyathi dicti 
sunt faceres, et dimidium Cyathi hef- 
a-glessus. Dimidium Cyathi verd 
apud Metropolitanos Hibernicos dici- 
tur dandy.” — 

“En verbum Anglicanum!” says 
the Pope, clapping his hands,—* lepo- 
rem te fecisti ;” as much as to say that 
he had made a hare ov himself. 

“* Dandeus, dandeus verbum erat,” 
says his Riv’rence—oh, the dear man, 
but its himself that was handy ever 
and always at getting out ov a hobble 
—‘  dandeus verbum erat,” says he, 
* quod dicturus eram, cum me inther- 
pillavisti.” 

“* Ast ego dico,” says the Pope, very 
sharp, quod verbum erat dandy.” 

“ Per tibicinem qui Coram Mose 
modulatus est,” says his Riv’rence, 
“id flagellat mundum! Dandeus 
dixi, et tu dicis dandy; ergo tu es 
lepus, non ego—Ah, ha! Saccavi 
vesthram Sanctitatem !"" 

‘* Mendacium est!” says the Pope, 
quite forgetting himself, he was so mad 
at being sacked before the sarvints.- 

Well, if it hadn't been that his Holi- 
ness was in it, Father Tom ’ud have 
given him the contints of his tumbler 
betuxt the two eyes, for calling him a 
liar ; and, in troth, it’s very well it 
was in Latin the offince was conwey- 
ed, for, if it had been in the vernacu- 
Jar, there’s no saying what ‘ud ha’ 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXXI, 
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been the consequence. His Riv'rence 
was mighty angry anyhow.—“ Tu 
senex lathro,” says he, * quomodo 
audes me mendacem preedicare ?” 

“ Et tu, sacrilege nebulo,” says the 
Pope, *¢ quomodo audacitatem habeas, 
me Dei in terris vicarium, lathronem 
conwiciari ?”” 

* Interroga circumcireca,’ 
Riv’rence. 

“ Abi ex ewdibus meis,” says the 
Pope: 

* Abi tu in malam crucem,” says 
his Riv’rence. 

* Excimnicabo te,” says the Pope. 

** Diabolus curat,” says his Riv’- 
rence. 

‘¢ Anathema sis,” says the Pope. 

“ Oscula meum pod’’—says his 
Riv’rence—but, my dear, afore’ he 
could finish what he was going to 
say, the Pope broke out into the ver- 
nacular, Get. out-o’ my house, you 

” ‘says: he in, sich a rage 


himself widia 


ha;-‘ha tho, ho; ho!’ says 
his Riv'rence, * Who's the hare now, 
your Holiness? --Qh, by ~ ws by 
that, ae u clane ane 
and clever I've @one it, and no mis- 
take! You see what a bit ov desate 
will do wid the wisest, your Holiness 
—sure it was joking I was, on pur- 
pose to aggravate you—all’s fair, you 
know, in love, law, and conthravarsy. 
In troth if I'd thought you'd have 
taken it so much to heart, I’d have 
put my head into the fire afore I'd 
have said a word to offend you,” says 
he, for he seen that the Pope was very 
vexed. ‘ Sure, God forbid, that I'd 
say any thing agin your Holiness, bar- 
ring it was in fun: for aren’t you the 
father ov the faithful, and the thrue 
vicar ov God uponearth? And aren't 
I ready to go down on my two knees 
this blessed minit and beg your apos- 
tolical pardon for every word that I 
said to your displasement ?” 

** Are you in arnest that it is in 
fun you wer?” says the Pope. 

‘© May I never die if I aren’t,” says 
his Riv’rence. “ It was all to pro- 
voke your Holiness to commit a 
brache ov the Latin, that I tuck the 
small liberties I did,” says he. 

“ I'd have you to take care,” says 
the Pope, “ how you take sich small 
liberties again, or may be you'll pro- 
voke me to commit a brache ov the 

ace.” 
“ Well, and if I did,” says his Riv’. 
2k 


J 


says his 
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rence, “ I know a sartan preparation 
ov chymicals that's very good for 
curing a brache either in Latinity or 
frindship.” 

«© What's that?’ says the Pope, 
quite mollified, and sitting down again 
at the table that he had ris from in 
the first pluff of his indignation. 
«« What's that?” says he “ for, ’pon 
my Epistolical ‘davy, I think it ’udn’t 
be asy to bate this miraclous mixthir 
that we’ve been thrying to anilize 
this two hours back,” says he, taking 
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a mighty scientifical swig out ov the 
bottom ov his tumbler. 

* It’s good for a beginning,” says 
his Riv’rence; “it lays a very nate 
foundation for more sarious opera. 
tion: but we're now arrived at a pa- 
riod ov the evening when it’s time to 
proceed wid our shuperstructhure by 
compass and square, like free and ex. 
cipted masons as we both are.” 

My time’s up for the present; but 
I'll tell you the rest in the evening at 
home. 


Cuarter IV. 


HOW FATHER TOM AND HIS HOLINESS DISPUTED IN METAPHYSICS AND ALGEBRA, 


God be wid the time when I went 
to the classical seminary ov Firdra- 
more! when I'd bring my sod o’ turf 
undher my arm, and sit down on my 


shnug boss o’ straw, wid my back to_ 


the masther and my shins to the fire, 
and score my sum in Dives’s denomi- 
nations ov the double rule o’ three, or 
play fox and geese wid purty Jane 
Cruise that sat next me, as plisantly 
as the day was long, widout any one 
so much as saying, “ Mikey Heffer- 
man what's that you're about ?’’—for 
ever since I was in the one lodge wid 
r ould Mat I had my own way in 

is school as free as ever I had in my 
mother’s shebeen. God be wid them 
days, I say again, for its althered 
times wid me, I judge, since I got 
undher Carlisle and Whateley. Sich 
sthrictness! sich ordher! sich dhril- 
ling, and lecthiring, and tuthoring as 
they do get on wid! I wisht to gra- 
cious the one-half ov their rules and 
rigilations was sunk in the say. -And 
they're getting so sthrict too about 
having fair play for the heretic chil- 
der! We've to have no more schools 
in the chapels, nor masses in the 
schools. Oh, by this and by that 
it'll never do at all! The ould plan 
was twenty times betther; and, for 
my own part, if it wasn’t that the 
elargy supports them in a manner, 
and the grant’s a thing not easily done 
widout these hard times, I’d see if I 
couldn’t get a sheltered spot nigh- 
hand the chapel, and set up again on 
the good ould principle: and faix, I 
think our metropolitan ‘ud stand to 
me, for I know that his Grace's 
motto was ever and always, that 
** Ignorance is the thrue mother oy 


piety.” 


But I’m running away from my 
narrative entirely, sol am. “ You'll 
plase to ordher up the housekeeper, 
then,” says Father Tom to the Pope, 
“¢ wid a pint ov sweet milk in a skil. 
let, and the bulk ov her fist ov but- 
ther, along wid a dust ov soft sugar 
in a saucer, and I'll show you the 
way of producing a decoction that, 
I'll be bound, will hunt the thirst out 
ov every nook and corner in your 
Holiness’s blessed carcidge.” 

The Pope ordhered up the ingre- 
dients, and they were brought in by 
the head butler. 

* That'll not do at all,” says his 
Riv’rence, “ the ingredients won't 
combine in due proportion unless ye 
do as I bid yes. Send up the house- 
keeper,” says he, “for a faymale 
hand is ondispinsably necessary to 
produce the adaptation ov the parti- 
cles and the concurrence ov the cor- 
pus’cles, widout which you might boil 
till morning and never fetch the eruds 
off of it.” 

Well, the Pope whispered to his 
head butler, and by and by up there 
comes an ould faggot ov a Cuillean, 
that was enough to frighten a horse 
from his oats. 

*“ Don’t thry for to deeave me,” 
says his Riv’renee, ‘for it’s no use I 
tell yes. Send up the housekeeper, I 
bid yes: I seen her presarving goose- 
berries in the panthry as I came up: 
she has eyes as black as a sloe,” says 
he, * and cheeks like the rose in 
June; and sorra taste ov this celestial 
mixthir ‘shall crass the lips ov man or 
morteal this blessed night till she stirs 
the same up wid her own delicate little 
finger.” 

‘ Misther Maguire,” says the Pope, 
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‘it’s very unproper ov you to spake 
that way ov my housekeeper : I won’t 
allow it, sir.” 

“ Honor bright,” your Holiness, 
says his Rivrence, laying his hand on 
his heart. 

‘“‘ Oh, by this and by that, Misther 
Maguire,” says the Pope, “ I'll have 
none of your insinivations: I don't 
care who sees my whole household,” 
says he; * I don’t care if all the fay- 
males undher my roof was paraded 
down the High Street of Room,” 
says he. 

* Oh, it's plain to be seen how 
little you care who sees them,” says 
his Riv’rence. ** You're afeared, now, 
if I was to see your housekeeper, that 
I'd say she was too handsome.” 

“No, I'm not!” says the Pope, 
‘1 don’t care who sees her,” says he. 
«‘ Anthony,” says he to the head but- 
ler, “ bid Eliza throw her apron over 
her head, and come up here.” Wasn't 
that stout in the blessed man? Well, 
my dear, up she came, stepping like 
a three-year old, and blushing like 
the brake o’ day: for though her 
apron was thrown over her head as 
she came forrid, till you could barely 
see the tip ov her chin—more be token 
there was a lovely dimple in it, as I’ve 
been tould—yet she let it shlip abit to 
one side, by chance like, jist as she 
got fornenst the fire, andif she wouldn’t 
have given his Riv’rence a shot if he 
hadn’t been a priest, it’s no matther. 

** Now, my dear,” says he, “ You 
must take that skillet, and hould it 
over the fire till the milk comes to a 
blood hate; and the way you'll know 
that will be by stirring it onc’t or 
twice wid the little finger ov your 
right hand, afore you put in the but- 
ther: not that I misdoubt,” says he, 
“ but that the same finger’s fairer nor 
the whitest milk that ever came from 
the tit.” 

‘* None of your deludhering talk to 
the young woman, sir,” says the 
Pope, mighty stern. “Stir the posset 
as he bids you, Eliza, and then be off 
wid yourself,” says he. 

“I beg your Holiness’s pardon ten 
thousand times,” says his Riv’rence, 
“I’m sure I meant nothing onproper ; 
I hope I’m uncapable ov any sich di- 
rilection of my duty,” says he. * But, 
marciful Saver!” he cried out, jump- 
ing up on a suddent, “look behind 
you, your Holiness—I’m blest but the 
room’s on fire!’ 

Sure enough the candle fell down 
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that minit, and was near setting fire 
to the windy-curtains, and there was 
some bustle, as you may suppose, get- 
ting things put to rights. And now 
I have to tell you ov a really onplea- 
sant occurrence. If I was a Prode- 
san that was in it, I'd say that while 
the Pope’s back was turned, Father 
Tom made free wid the two lips ov 
Miss Eliza ; but, upon my conscience, 
I believe it Was a mere mistake that 
his Holiness fell into on account of his 
being an ould man and not having 
aither his eyesight or his hearing very 
parfect. At any rate it can’t be de- 
nied but that he had a sthrong impris- 
sion that sich was the case; for he 
wheeled about as quick as thought, 
jist as his Riv’rence was sitting down, 
and charged him wid the offince plain 
and plump. “ Is it kissing my house- 
keeper before my face you are, you 
villain!” says he, “ Go down out 0’ 
this,” says he, to Miss Eliza, “and do 
you be packing off wid you,” he says 
to Father Tom, “ for it’s not safe, so 
it isn’t, to have the likes ov youin a 
house where there’s temptation in 
your way.” 

+ Is it me?” says his Riv’rence; 
**‘ why what would your Holiness be 
at, at all? Sure I wasn’t doing no 
such thing.” 

* Would you have me doubt the 
evidence ov my sinses?” says the 
Pope; “ would you have me doubt 
the testimony ov my eyes and ears ?”’ 
says he. 

“‘ Indeed I would so,” says his 
Riv’rence, “ if they pretend to have 
informed your Holiness ov any sich 
foolishness.” 

“ Why,” says the Pope, “ I seen 
you afther kissing Eliza as plain as I 
see the nose on your face; I heard 
the smack you gave her as plain as 
ever I me | thundher.” 

« And how do you know whether 
you see the nose on my face or not?” 
says his Riv’rence, “and how do. you 
know whether what you thought was 
thundher, was thundher at all? Them 
operations on the sinses,” says he, 
* comprises only particular corporal 
emotions, connected wid sartain con- 
fused perciptions called sinsations, and 
isn’t to be depended upon atall. If 
we were to follow them blind guides 
we might jist as well turn heretics at 
onc’t. ’Pon my: secret word, your 
Holiness, it’s neither charitable nor 
orthodox ov you to set up the testi- 
mony ov your eyes and ears agin the 
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characther ov a clergyman. And 
now, see how aisy it is to explain all 
them phwenomena that perplexed you. 
I ris and went over beside the young 
woman because the skillet was boiling 
over, to help her to save the dhrop ov 
liquor that was in it; and as for the 
noise you heard, my dear man, it was 
neither more nor less nor myself 
dhrawing the cork out ov this blissid 
bottle.” 

«“ Don’t offer to thrape that upon 
me!” says the Pope; “ here's the 
cork in the bottle still, as tight as a 
wedge.” . 

«* I beg your pardon,” says his 
Riv’rence, “ that’s not the cork at 
all,” says he, “ I dhrew the cork a 
good two minits ago, and it’s very 
purtily spitted on the end ov this 
blessed cork-shcrew at this prisint mo- 
ment; howandiver you can't see it, 
because it’s only its real prisence that’s 
in it. But that appearance that you 
call a cork,” says he, ‘ is nothing but 
the outward spacies and external qua- 
lities of the cortical nathur. Them’s 


nothing but. the accidents of the cork 
that you’re looking at and handling ; 
but, as I tould you afore, tlie real 
cork’s dhrew, and is here prisint on 


the end ov this nate little insthrument, 
and it was the noise I made in dhraw- 
ing it, and nothing else, that you mis- 
took for the sound ov the pogue.” 

You know there was no conthra- 
vening what he said; and the Pope 
couldn’t openly deny it. Howandiver 
he thried to pick a hole in it this way. 
* Granting,” says he, “ that there is 
the differ you say betwixt the reality 
ov the cork and these cortical acci- 
dents’; and that it’s quite possible, as 
you allidge, that the thrue cork is really 
prisint on the end ov the shcrew, while 
the accidents keep the mouth ov the 
bottle stopped—still,” says, he, « I 
can’t undherstand, though willing to 
acquit you, how the dhrawing ov the 
real cork, that’s onpalpable and 
widout accidents, could produce the 
accident of that sinsible explosion I 
heard jist now.” 

“* All I can say,” says his Riv’rence, 
‘is, that it was a rale accident, any 
how.” 

“© Ay,” says the Pope, “ the kiss 
you gev Eliza, you mane.” 

* No,” says his Riv’rence, ** but 
the report I made.” 

* I don’t doubt you,’ says the 
Pope. 
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‘«* No cork could be dhrew with less 
noise,” says his Riv’rence. 

«‘ It would be hard for any thing 
to be less nor nothing, barring alge- 
bra,” says the Pope. 

«I can prove to the conthrary,” 
says his Riv’rence. ‘ This glass oy 
whiskey is less nor that tumbler ov 
punch, and that tumbler ov punch is 
nothing to this jug ov scaltheen.” 

«Do you judge by superficial mi- 
sure or by the liquid contents?” says 
the Pope. 

«‘ Don’t stop me, betwixt my pre- 
misses and my conclusion,” says his 
Riv'rence ; “ £rgo, this glass ov whis- 
key is less nor nothing ; and for that 
raison I see no harm in life in adding 
it to the contents ov the same jug, just 
by way ov a frost-nail.” 

«* Adding what's less nor nothing,” 
says the Pope, “ is subtraction accord- 
ing to algebra, so here goes to make 
the rule good,” says he, filling his 
tumbler wid the blessed stuff, and sit- 
ting down again at the table, for the 
anger didn’t stay two minits on him, 
the good-hearted ould sowl. 

‘“‘* Two minuses makes one plus,” 
says his Riv’rence, as ready as you 
plase, “* and that'll account for the 
increased daycrement I mane to take 
the liberty of producing in the same 
mixed quantity,” says he, follying his 
Holiness’s epistolical example. 

s¢ By all that’s good,” says the Pope, 
* that’s. the best stuff I ever tasted ; 
you call it a mix’d quantity, but I say 
it’s prime.” 

‘¢ Since it’s ov the first ordher, then,” 
says his Riv'rence, * we'll have the 
less deffeequilty in reducing it to a 
simple equation.” rad, 

** You'll have no fractions at my 
side any how,” says the Pope. “ Faix, 
I’m afeared,” says he, “ it’s only too 
asy ov solution our sum is like to be.”’ 

“ Never fear for that,” says his 
Riv'rence, “ I've a good stock ov 
surds here in the bottle; for I tell 
you it will take us a long time to ex- 
thract the root ov it, at the rate we're 
going on.” 

«© What makes you call the blessed 
quart an irrational quantity ?’’ says 
the Pope. 

‘* Becase it’s too much for one and 
too little for two,” says his Riv’rence. 

*« Clear it ov its cosfficient, and 
we'll thry,” says the Pope. 

‘* Hand me over the exponent then,” 
says his Riv’rence. 
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«© What's that ?” says the Pope. 

«“ The schrew, to be sure,” says his 
Riv’rence. 

«© What for ?” says the Pope. 

“ To dhraw the cork,” says his 
Riv’rence. 

« Sure the cork’s dhrew,” says the 
Pope. 

«« But the sperits can’t get out on 
account of the accidents that’s stuck 
in the neck ov the bottle,” says his 
Riv’rence. 

“ Accident ought to be passable to 
sperit,” says the Pope, “ and that 
makes me suspect that the reality ov 
the cork’s in it afther all.” 

«* That's a barony-masia,” says his 
Riv'rence, ** and I'm not bound to 
answer it. But the fact is, that it’s 
the accidents ov the sperits too that’s 
in it, and the reality’s passed out 
through the cortical spacies as you 
say ; for, you may have observed, 
we've both been in real good sperits 
ever since the cork was dhrawn, and 
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where else would the real sperits come 
from if they wouldn't come out ov the 
bottle ?” 

‘* Well then,” says the Pope, “ siice 
we've got the reality, there’s no use 
throubling ourselves wid the accidents.” 

“ Oh, begad,” says his Riv’rence, 
‘ the accidents is very essential too ; 
for a man may be in the best ov good 
sperits, as far as his immaterial part 
goes, and yet need the accidental 
qualities ov good liquor to hunt the 
sinsible thirst out ov him.” So he 
dhraws the cork in earnest, and sets 
about brewing the other skillet ov 
scaltheen ; but, faix, he had to get up 
the ingredients this time by the hands 
ov ould Moley; though devil a taste 
ov her little finger he'd let widin a yard 
ov the same coction. 

But, my dear, here’s the Freeman’s 
Journal, and we'll see what’s the 
news afore we finish the residuary 
proceedings of their two Holinesses. 


Cuarter V. 


THE REASON WHY FATHER TOM WAS NOT MADE A CARDINALs 


Hurroo, my darlings !—didn’t I tell 
you it ‘ud never do? Success to 
bould John Tuam and the ould simi- 
nary ov Firdramore! Oh, more power 
to your Grace every day you rise, ’tis 
you that has broken their Boord into 
shivers undher your feet! Sure, and 
isn't it a proud day for Ireland, this 
blessed feast ov the choir ov Saint 
Pether? Isn’t Carlisle and Whately 
smashed to pieces, and their whole 
college of swaddling teachers knocked 
into sneidhereers. John Tuam, your 
sowl, has tuck his pasthoral staff in 
his hand and beathen them out o’ 
Connaught as fast as ever Pathric 
druve the sarpints into Clew Bay. 
Poor ould Mat Kevanagh, if he was 
alive this day, ’tis he would be the 
happy man. My curse upon their 
g’ographies and Bibles,” he used to 
say; ‘* where’s the use ov perplexing 
the poor childre wid what we don’t 
undherstand ourselves ?”’ no use at 
all, in troth, and so I said from the 
first myself. Well, thank God and 
his Grace, we'll have no more thrigo- 
nomethry nor scripther in Connaught. 
We'll hould our lodges every Saturday 
night, as we used to do, wid our chair- 
man behind the masther’s desk, and 
we'll hear our mass every Sunday 


morning wid the blessed priest stand- 
ing afore the same. I wisht to good- 
ness I hadn’t parted wid my Seven 
Champions ov Christendom and Freney 
the Robber ; they're books that'll be 
in great requist in Leithrim as soon 
as the pasthoral gets wind. Glory be 
to God! I’ve done wid their lecthers— 
they may all go and be d——d wid 
their consumption and production. 
I'm off to Tullymactaggart before 
daylight in the morning, where I'll 
thry whether a sod or two o’ turf 
can't consume a cart-load ov heresy, 
and whether a weekly meeting ov the 
lodge can’t produce a new thayory ov 
rints. But afore I take my lave ov 
you, I may as well finish my story 
about poor Father Tom that 1 hear is 
coming up to chate the heretics in 


* Adam and Eve during the Lint. 


The Pope—and indeed it ill became 
a good Catholic to say any thing agin 
him—no more would I, only that his. 
Riv’rence was in it—but you see the 
fact ov it is, that the Pope was as en- 
vious as ever he could be, at seeing 
himself sacked right and left by Father 
Tom; and bate out o’ the face, the 
way he was, on every science and sub- 
jec’ that was started. So, not to be 
outdone altogether, he says to his 
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Riv’rence, “ You’re a man that’s fond 
ov the brute crayation, I hear, Misther 
Maguire?” 

«] don’t deny it,” says his Riv’- 
rence, * I’ve dogs that I’m willing to 
run agin any man’s, ay, or‘to match 
them agin any other dogs in the world 
for genteel edication and polite man- 
ners,” says he. 

«‘ T'll hould you a pound,” says the 
Pope, “ that I've a quadhruped in my 
possession that’s a wiser baste nor any 
dog in your kennel.” 

“ Done,” says his Riv’rence, and 
they staked the money. 

«¢ What can this larned quadhruped 
o’ yours do?” says his Riv’rence. 

“It’s my mule,” says the Pope, 
* and, if you were to offer her goolden 
oats and clover off the meadows 0’ 
Paradise, sorra taste ov aither she'd let 
pass her teeth till the first mass is 
over every Sunday or holiday in the 
year.” 

«* Well, and what ’ud you say if I 
showed you a baste ov mine,” says his 
Riv’rence, “ that, instead ov fasting till 
first mass is over only, fasts out the 
whole four-and-twenty hours ov every 
Wednesday. and Friday in the week 
as reg’lar as a Christian?” 

« Oh, be asy, Masther Maguire,” 


says the Pope. 

«* You don’t b’lieve me, don’t you?” 
says his Riv’rence, “ very well, I'll 
soon show you whether or no,” and he 
put his knuckles in his mouth, and gev 
a whistle that made the Pope stop his 


fingers in his ears. The aycho, my 
dear, was hardly done playing wid 
the cobwebs in the cornish, when the 
door flies open, and in jumps Spring. 
The Pope happened to be sitting next 
the door, betuxt him and his Riv’rence, 
and, may I never die, if he didn’t 
clear him, thriple crown and all, at 
one spring. ‘ God's presence be 
about us!” says the Pope, thinking it 
was an evil spirit come to fly away 
wid him for the lie that he had told in 
regard ov his mule (for it was nothing 
more nor a thrick that consisted in 
grazing the brate’s teeth) : but, seeing 
it was only one ov the greatest beauties 
ov a greyhound that he'd ever laid his 
epistolical eyes on, he soon recovered 
ov his fright, and began to pat him, 
while Father Tom ris and went to the 
sideboord, where he cut a slice ov 
pork, a slice ov beef, a slice ov mut- 
ton, and a slice of salmon, and put 
them all on a plate thegither. “ Here, 
Spring, my man,” says he, setting the 
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plate down afore him on the hearth. 
stone, “ here’s your supper for you 
this blessed Friday night.” Not a 
word more he said nor what I tell you; 
and, you may believe it or not, but it’s 
the blessed truth that the dog, afther 
jist tasting the salmon, and spitting it 
out again, lifted his nose out o’ the 
plate, and stood wid his jaws wather- 
ing, and his tail wagging, looking up 
in his Riv’rence’s face, as much as to 
say, “ Give me your absolution, till I 
hide them temptations out o’ my 
sight.” 

“ There’s a dog that knows his 
duty,” says his Riv’rence; “ there’s a 
baste that knows how to conduct him- 
self aither in the parlour or the field. 
You think him a good dog, looking at 
him here : but I wish’t you seen him on 
the side ov Sleeve-an-Eirin! Be my 
soul, you'd say the hill was running 
away from undher him. Oh I wish’t 
you had been wid me,” says he, never 
letting on to see the dog stale, “ one 
day, last Lent, that I was coming from 
mass. Spring was near a quarther ov 
a mile behind me, for the childher was 
delaying him wid bread and butther at 
the chapel door; when a lump ova 
hare jumped out ov the plantations ov 
Grouse Lodge and ran acrass the 
road ; so I gev the whilloo, and know- 
ing that she’d take the rise ov the hill, 
I made over the ditch, and up through 
Mullaghcashel as hard as I could pelt, 
still keeping her in view, but afore I 
had gone a perch, Spring seen her, 
and away the two went like the wind, 
up Drumrewy, and down Clooneen, 
and over the river, widout his being 
able one’t to turn her. Well, Irun on 
till I come to the Diffagher, and 
through it I went, for the wather was 
low and I didn’t mind being wet shod, 
and out on the other side, where I got 
up on a ditch, and seen sich a coorse, 
as I'll be bound to say was never seen 
afore or since. If Spring turned that 
hare onc’t that day, he turned her fi 
times, up and down, back and for’ard, 
throughout and about. At last he run 
her right into the big quarryhole in 
Mullaghbawn, and when I went up to 
look for her fud, there I found him 
sthretched on his side, not able to stir 
a foot, and the hare lying about an 
inch afore his nose as dead as a door- 
nail, and divil a mark of a tooth upon 
her. Eh, Spring, isn’t that thrue?” 
sayshe. Jist at that minit the clock 
sthruck twelve, and, before you could 
say thrap-sticks, Spring had the plate- 
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ful of mate consaled. ‘ Now,” says 
his Riv’rence, ** hand me over my 
pound, for I’ve won my bate fairly.” 

« You'll excuse me,’’ says the Pope, 
pocketing his money, “for we put the 
clock half-an-hour back, out ov com- 
pliment to your Riv’rence,” says he, 
‘and it was Sathurday morning afore 
he came up at all.” 

“ Well, it’s no matther,” says his 
Riv’rence, putting back his pound- 
note in his pocket-book, “ Only,” says 
he, * it’s hardly fair to expect a brute 
baste to be so well skilled in the science 
ov chronology.” 

In troth his Riv'rence was badly 
used in the same bate, for he won it 
clever ; and, indeed, I’m afeard the 
shabby way he was thrated had some 
effect in putting it into his mind to do 
what he did. “ Will your Holiness 
take a blast ov the pipe?” says he, 
dhrawing out his dhudeen. 

“I never smoke,” says the Pope, 
* but I haven't the least objection to 
the smell of the tobaccay.” 

“ Oh, you had betther take a 
dhraw,” says his Riv’rence, “ it'll re- 
lish the dhrink, that ‘ud be too luscious 
entirely, widout something to flavour 
it ” 


"sé Thad thoughts,” said the Pope, 


wid the laste sign ov a hiccup on him, 
‘* ov getting up a broiled bone for the 
same purpose.” 

‘“* Well,” says his Riv’rence, “a 
broiled bone ’ud do no manner ov 
harm at this present time; but a 
smoke,” says he, ‘’ud flavor both the 
devil and the dhrink.” 

‘¢ What sort o’ tobaccay is it that’s 
in it?” says the Pope. 

‘«¢ Raal nagur-head,” says his Riv’- 
rence, ‘a very mild and salubrious 
spacies ov the philosophic weed.” 

«« Then, I don’t care if I do take a 
dhraw,” says the Pope. Then Father 
Tom held the coal himself till his Ho- 
liness had the pipe lit; and they sat 
widout saying any thing worth men- 
tioning for about five minutes. 

At last the Pope says to his Riv’- 
rence, “* I dunna’ what gev me this 
plaguy hiccup,” says he. “ Dhrink 
about,” says he—‘ Begorra,” he says, 
“I think I’m getting merrier ‘an’s 
good for me. Sing us a song, your 
Riv’rence,’’ says he. 

Father Tom then sung him Monat- 
agrenage and the Bunch o’ Rushes, 
and he was mighty well pleased wid 
both, keeping time wid his hands, and 
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joining in in the choruses, when his 
hiccup ‘ud let him. At last, my dear, 
he opens the lower buttons ov his 
waistcoat, and the top one oy his waist- 
band, and ealls to Masther Anthony 
to lift up one ov the windys. “J 
dunna what’s wrong wid me, at all, at 
all,” says he, “ I'm mortal sick.” 

“ IT thrust,” says his Riv’rence, “the 
pasthry that you ate at dinner hasn't 
disagreed wid your Holiness’s sto- 
mach.” 

“Oh my! oh!” says the Pope, 
‘“‘what’s thisatall?” gasping for breath, 
and as pale as a sheet, wid a could 
swate bursting out over his forehead, 
and the palms ov his hands spread out 
to cotch theair. “ Oh my! oh my!” 
says he, “ fetch me a basin !—Don't 
spake tome. Oh !—oh!—blood alive! 
—Oh, my head, my head, hould my 
head !—oh !—ubh !—I’m poisoned !— 
ach!” | 

“It was them plaguy pasthries,” 
says his Riv’rence. ‘“* Hould his head 
hard,” says-he; “ and clap a wet cloth 
over his timples. If you could only 
thry another dhraw o’ the pipe, your 
Holiness, it 'ud set you to rights in 
no time.” 

“ Carry me to bed,”’ says the Pope, 
« and never let me see that wild Irish 
priest again. I’m poisoned by his 
manes—ubplsch !—ach !—ach !—He 
dined wid Cardinal Wayld yesther- 
day,”’ says he, ‘‘ and he’s bribed him 
to take me off. Send for a confessor,” 
says he, “for my latther end’s ap- 
proaching. My head’s like to split— 
so it is!—Oh my! oh my !—ubplsch ! 
—ach |” 

Well, his Riv’rence never thought 
it worth his while to make him an 
answer ; but, when he seen how un- 
gratefully he was used, afther all his 
throuble in making the evening agree- 
able to the ould man, he called Spring, 
and put the but-end ov the second 
bottle into his pocket, and left the house 
widout once wishing ‘‘ Good-night, an’ 
plaisant dhrames to you;” and, in 
troth, not one of them axed him to lave 
them a lock ov his hair. 

That’s the story as I heard it tould: 
but myself doesn’t b'lieve over one- 
half of it. Howandiver, when all's 
done, it’s a shame; so it is, that he's 
not a bishop this blessed day and hour : 
for, next to the goiant ov Saint Gar- 
lath’s, he’s out and out the cleverest 
fellow ov the whole jing-bang. 
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A VISIT TO A VILLAGE OF ATTICA. 


One of the prettiest rides in the en- 
virons of Athens is along the north- 
eastern part of the plain, and follow- 
ing a very good road which leads to 
the villages near Mount Pentelicus. 
This road is a continuation of the 
principal street of Athens 4 ods cov 
*Egucv, the street of Hermes or Mer- 
eury, which traverses the whole town, 
running about due east, in a straight 
line from the angle of the Pnyx to 
the rising ground on which King Otho 
is now. building his palace. After 
leaving the precincts of the town the 
road divides into two branches, one of 
which ascends the hill of Anchesmus 
for a short distance, and again turning 
to the eastward, runs parallel to the 
lower branch, which winds round the 
bottom of the hill. A white marble 
pillar stood where the roads separate, 
but when the foundations of the pa- 
lace were laid it was found to be in 
the way, and was consequently re- 
moved. A similar pillar still stands 
a few hundred yards higher up the 
Anchesmus, and the local tradition 
ascribes them to a remarkable bow- 
shot of a young Turk, who erected 
one on the spot where he stood and 
the other where the arrow fell. 

In the middle of the road which 
leads up the hill, to the left, part of a 
mosaic pavement is still to be seen, 
but it is doubtful how long it may re- 
main so, for all the horses and don- 
keys coming from the villages trot 
over it daily. The small square stones 
of different colours of which it is form- 
ed are lying about in all directions, 
evidently knocked off by their hoofs. 
This neglect is the more remarkable, 
as great care is taken of most of the 
antiquities in Greece. So much so, 
that an Archeological Society has 
been lately instituted, to which the 
Government has confided the charge 
of preserving the existing remains, 
-and of excavating where there is any 
chance of discovering more. They 
intend to publish “ transactions,” and 
to forward to their honorary members 
in other countries an account of their 
progress in their interesting task. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the wan- 
ton mutilations of the magnificent 


specimens of ancient Greek sculpture 
which have excited the hatred of the 
natives towards such sacrilegious tra- 
vellers will at length be put a stop to, 
and that with time even the fallen 
temples will be restored to their origi- 
nal perfection. The Greeks enter- 
tain the most sanguine confidence in 
the generosity of the English, and 
venture to hope that when they shall 
have done all that lies in their power 
towards the reconstruction of these 
splendid monuments, the marbles so 
unwarrantably carried from the Acro- 
polis and deposited in the British 
Museum will be returned to their 
rightful owners, in order to complete 
the work of restoration. In one case 
there is nothing wanting but a frieze, 
now in London, to render a small 
temple lately discovered, that of 
Wingless Victory, as perfect as it 
was in the age of Pericles. The 
Greeks could also find some means of 
indemnifying the British Government 
for their pecuniary loss in giving up 
the Elgin marbles, and so just an act 
of retribution would render the Eng- 
lish name as popular in Greece as that 
of her Muscovite rival has been. 

The conical hill of St George, ‘as it 
is now called, from a small chapel on 
its summit dedicated to that saint, is 
identified by some learned antiquaries 
with the Anchesmus of Pausanias, and 
by others with the Lycabettus men- 
tioned by the more ancient writers. It 
seems, however, probable that both 
opinions are correct, and that the same 
hill bore both names at different peri- 
ods. There is another insulated peak 
to the west of Anchesmus which might 
have borne one of the disputed names, 
but being considerably lower and less 
abrupt in appearance, it could hardly 
be of so much interest as that as- 
cribed to Lycabettus and Anchesmus. 
The Greeks call it % cxserh wiren, or 
** the split stone,” from its peculiar 
form, being severed from the top to 
the bottom of the rocky part; but it 
is to be feared that it will not long re- 
tain its picturesque outline, as a con- 
siderable portion of it has been already 
quarried for building the palace, and 
the work of destruction is likely to be 
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carried on. It is certainly a’ most 
wanton piece of sacrilege thus to de- 
stroy one of the most marked features 
in the classic environs of Athens, 
when stone might have been procured 
from the rocks near the Stadium at 
very little additional expense. A 
Greek had purchased from the Turks 
the few fields that surround this rock, 
and is now showing his want of taste 
aud patriotism by quarrying and sell- 
ing the stone. The Government not 
only suffers this mutilation, but en- 
courages it by buying the stone. 
Some vestiges of the Roman aque- 
ducts which led water from Mount 
Pentelicus to Athens are easily dis- 
covered, on two parts of the sloping 
sides of the hill of St George, but 
the proprietors of the thin soil on the 
southern side have searched in vain 
for the spring which once existed 
near its peaked summit. Its disco- 
very would very much increase the 
value of their land, and be of infinite 
benefit to the town, as the water with 
which it is now supplied comes from 
a great distance, and is far from being 
good. It is interesting to trace’the 
connexion between the descriptions 
given of certain spots by the ancient 


writers and the actual appearance 


they now offer. For instance, this 
same sloping side of the hill is cited 
by Socrates as a specimen of barren 
and arid soil, and he compares the 
possession of useless property with 
that of a freehold on this very spot, 
which still retains the same charac- 
teristics. The Russian Consul is now 
the proprietor of the southern side, 
but he does not seem to be of the same 
opinion as the old philosopher, for he 
has been at considerable expense in 
planting it with vineyards. The po- 
sition may be good, and it is true that 
the best wine is made from grapes 
grown on elevated land, but the 
judgment of Socrates is more likely 
to prove correct in this instance 
than that of his countryman the Con- 
sul, who is a Greek. The latter has 
not built walls to keep up the earth in 
terraces : it is therefore impossible for 
the soil to remain, the slope being so 
great that each heavy shower of rain 
which falls, after the vineyards have 
been hoed, will wash down a portion 
of it until the roots of the vine 
stocks are literally thrown out of the 
ground. 

A few hundred yards further on 
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stands the monastery of ’Avéuaros, 
“the bodyless,” or spiritual, which 
commands a magnificent view of the 
Acropolis and town of Athens, with 
the Egean Sea and its islands, backed 
by the opposite coast of the Pelopo- 
nessus. The Greek convents are in- 
variably found in the finest situations, 
most of them having existed previ- 
ously to the invasion of the Turks, 
who would otherwise have appropri- 
ated them, being excellent judges of a 
good position. This monastery has 
been converted into a powder maga- 
zine; as there were not more than 
four or five monks belonging to it, 
they were attached to another in the 
neighbourhood equally thinly inhabit- 
ed. A decree has been passed, by 
which all convents not containing 
more than twenty monks or nuns are 
suppressed and their property decla- 
red national, while their inmates are 
transferred to other religious esta- 
blishments. This is a most judicious 
measure, as too much property was 
monopolized by these useless members 
of society. Like every other act de- 
serving of praise, it emanated from 
these administrators who were remov- 
ed from the country in order to pre- 
vent their shackling the gigantic 
strides of the Count Armansperg to- 
wards the improvement of Greece. 
There was naturally a violent contest 
between the two abbots regarding 
the supremacy of the convent formed 
by the amalgamation of those of Aso- 
matos and Kaisariani, which latter is to 
receive the few remaining monks of 
the former. The superior of Kaisa- 
riani is a handsome man about forty, 
who, during the Revolution, merged 
the tranquil occupations of the cloister 
in the chivalrous but bloody career of 
the Guerilla Chief, by doffing the 
cowl and cassock, and assuming the 
warlike foustanelia. He led the re- 
tainers of the monastery against the 
Turks, and on several occasions dis- 
tinguished himself as a capitano ; the 
cross of knighthood of the order of 
the Saviour has been bestowed on him 
by the King. The superior of the 
convent of Asomatos is an Athenian 
of the most dignified and mild man- 
ners, which contrast strongly with the 
burly and swaggering address of the 
other. He bears the name of Petra- 
kis, or Peter, which is that of the 
founder of the convent, and which the 
abbot is obliged to assume ; the Greek 
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monks, like those of the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, always changing their 
names on quitting their former posi- 
tion in society. It is supposed that 
Petrakis will be the successful candi- 
date. 

Immediately below the monastery of 
Asomatos, which does not boast of 
any building worthy of notice except 
a church, the monks possessed a large 
garden, extending to the bottom of 
the hill where the Ilissus once flowed, 
for here there is now not one drop of 
water in its gravelly bed. Half-a- 
mile farther down, where the ravine 
separates the ancient stadium from 
the Protestant cemetery, which has 
lately been wailed in, there isa little 
water in the bed of the river, oozing 
through the pebbles, and supplying 
the celebrated fountain of Calirhoe. 
Soon after passing the monastery, the 
road enters an olive grove, which oc- 
cupies a little dell between Anches- 
mus and Mount Hymettus, whose 
grey flanks rise in barren naked- 
ness, and bound the plain of Athens 
to the south-east. This mountain 
was formerly wooded to the very 
top, and would soon be so again, if 
the shepherds were prevented from 
lighting fires at night, which too 
often spread and rapidly consume the 
young trees. This want of wood is 
probably the cause of the disappear- 
ance of the water of the Ilissus, and of 
many other streams, the dry courses 
of which still exist. There are several 
gardens and summer-houses in this 
olive grove, which belong to citizens 
of Athens, and which surround a 
spring of clear water brought from the 
hill, which fills a marble basin in front 
of a ruined church. This spot is 
called.ot Ampeloikoipot, or the wine- 
gardens. The road continues to run 
in a north-easterly direction, and 
nearly parallel to the Hymettan range. 
Oa the side of the road a line of built 
pits like wells, at about ten yards dis- 
tance from each other, can be traced 
for several miles, being the conduit 
which leads the water through the 
rising ground to the fountain at the 
Ampeloikoipoi. This primitive aque- 
duct is of Persian origin, and is cons 
structed by digging pits down to the 
level of the spring and connecting 
them by a tunnel, thus leading the 
stream to the surface on the other 
slope of the eminence. It is not of 
very old date in Greece. A bridge 


has been erected last year across a 
ravine on this road, which is now quite 
fit for carriages. This bridge is not 
ofa very solid description, being mere- 
ly formed of two buttresses of mason- 
work with larch beams thrown across 
them, and boarded ; gravel is strewed 
over the whole, and two wooden balus- 
trades are placed at the sides. This is 
always a step towards improvement, 
though not a very perfect work ; and, 
when this bridge breaks down, a bet- 
ter will probably be built in its place. 
From this point the road continues 
gently descending for about two miles, 
till it crosses one of the three branches 
of the Cephisus, which unite on the 
other side of the range of low hills, rising 
in the centre of the plain, and terminat- 
ing to the south-west in the conical 
rock of Anchesmus. These hills are 
called by the Greeks the Turkobonnia, 
or Turkish hills, from the circumstance 
of the Turks having been proprietors 
of the land on their sides. From the 
Ampeloikoipoi to this branch of the 
Cephisus, the road traverses a barren 
and waste country, covered with wild 
thyme, but without a single tree, and 
which continues from the Turkobonnia 
to Hymettus. This branch of the Ce- 
phisus comes from the Monastery of 
Penteli, and passing the village of Cha- 
loudri, whose gardens it irrigates, it 
takes a westerly course, and runs close 
under the convent of Calogresa, where 
the centre branch, coming from Ma- 
rousi, joins it. It then winds round 
the foot of the- Turkobonnia, and, 
passing under the arches of the Ro- 
man aqueduct, which are still standing, 
it falls into the main branch of this ri- 
ver, which comes from near Kephissia. 
After crossing the little stream the 
road begins rising gradually towards 
Mount Pentelicus. On the right lies 
Chaloudri, almost hid from the road 
by the grove of olive trees, in the 


centre of which the village is situated ; 


and, on the left, lies the old nunnery, 
with its lofty walls and gigantic pop- 
lar trees, in the picturesque vale across 
which the aqueduct stretches. The 
village of Marousi, being the capital 
of the Demos, appears in front, em- 
bedded in an extensive olive wood,— 
separated from that of Chaloudri by 
an open space of about two miles, 
which is one continued vineyard, be- 
longing to the peasants of the two 
villages. Half a mile to the west of 
Marousi rises the ruined tower of a 
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monastery, which occupies an emi- 
nence bearing the name of Pellica ; 
and, to the north, on the summit 
of this gentle ascent, are seen the 
houses of Kephissia, a village at which 
the Turks were in the habit of spend- 
ing the hot months of summer. Be- 
fore entering the olive wood the road 
passes close to a small village belong- 
ing to an Athenian proprietor, whose 
sister was the wife of the British con- 
sular agent in Athens during the re- 
volution. Being a Greek, this agent 
found the means of preserving the 
lives of many of his countrymen in the 
village, by hoisting the English flag 
on one of the towers, which was the 
portion of his wife, the village and 
property having been divided between 
the brother and sister. Thus any 
Greeks who were pursued by Turks 
in the neighbourhood found refuge 
in this village, as the consular flags 
were generally respected by both 
parties. It is called Logotheti, from 
the name, or rather function, of its 
former owner, whose family name had 
been dropt, and he was usually called 
by the title of his office, which was 
that of magistrate. After passing the 
centre branch of the Cephisus the 
road enters the olive wood, and soon 
reaches the village of Marousi, which 
is about six English miles from 
Athens. Here the sombre and mono- 
tonous foliage of the olive grove sur- 
rounding the village is enlivened by 
the brighter green of the mulberry 
and fruit trees which are cultivated in 
the gardens. A few stately poplars 
and a cypress or two produce a variety 
which greatly relieves the eye ; while 
the flourishing vineyards, occupying 
every little open space, display a care- 
fulness of culture rarely to be met with 
in Greece. 

Marousi is situated on the slope of 
the lower part of Pentelicus, being 
the south-western side of a ridge of 
which Kephissia and Pellica crown 
the summit, while it shelves gently 
into the plain to the north-west. The 
view from the village is not compre- 
hensive, as it is broken in every di- 
rection by the irregular eminences at 
the foot of Pentelicus; but a short 
walk will present a wide range of 
landscape on any side. The channel 
of Eubcea, with the lofty peaks over- 
hanging Carysto, and, farther south, 
the islands of Andros and Zea, are 
distinctly visible from a little height ; 


while, on the other side of Hymettus, 
the Saronic gulf stretches beyond 
Egina to the distant Paros and Hy- 
dra. ‘The green heights of Penteli- 
cus, with the broad veins of white 
marble, broken by innumerable quar- 
ries opened by the Athenians of old, 
form a barrier to the north; while 
the secluded convents, which occupy 
many of the sheltered recesses on the 
mountain, vary, with their lofty pop- 
lars and oaks towering over the 
grey buildings, the wild and rugged 
appearance of the scene. These 
little oases of this mountain desert are 
fertilized by the clear springs which 
find their way through the rich plains 
of Attica to the gulf of Egina, or to 
the channel of Euboea. A small olive 
grove, belonging to the monastery of 
Penteli, fills the vacant space on 
whieh the ancient town of Gargettos 
formerly stood, between the foot of 
Pentelicus and the end of the Hymet- 
tus range, which runs at right angles 
to the other. 

To the south-east the principal 
feature of the view is the village of 
Chalondri, which lies, with its thick 
wood of olive trees, in the centre of a 
rich plain almost covered with vine- 
yards. Behind stands Hymettus, 
stretching westward till it reaches the 
Saronic gulf; thus dividing Attica 
into two plains, the one occupied by 
Athens, and the other by six villages, 
which still retain their ancient name, 
the Mesogala. Near the northern 
extremity of Hymettus a monastery, 
whose church is dedicated to the Ho- 
ly Trinity, situated on the very back- 
bone of the mountain, commands a 
most extensive view of both the plains. 
The platform on which it stands is so 
narrow, that the precipitous sides of 
the hill shelve rapidly down from the 
very foot of the walls, barely leaving 
room even for a goat to pass round 
them. In front of the gate there 
grows a single poplar, whose branch- 
es are torn in every direction by the 
violent winds which are constantly 
rushing over their elevated thorough- 
fare from one plain to the other. On 
a lofty peak, higher up the mountain, 
a lonely tower is perched, where it 
would seem impossible for any human 
being to exist; yet this was the peni- 
tentiary of the monastery. Here the 
self-accusing monks were in the habit 
of passing weeks and months in soli- 
tary fasting and prayer. This con- 
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vent is not now inhabited, and has 
consequently become national proper- 
ty. ‘Two other monasteries of some 
importance are situated on Hymettus, 
Kaisariani, and Kara, but they are 
not seen from Marousi. 

Marousi is supposed to be the an- 
cient hamlet of Athmonum, of which 
Artemis Amarusias was the tutelary 
deity, and the name of the modern 
village is a corruption of the latter 
epithet. Few antiquities have been 
found in the neighbourhood, and none 
of any interest except, perhaps, an 
inscription which marks the boundary 
of the sacred precincts of the temple 
of Artemis Amarusias ; thus placing 
beyond the slightest doubt the iden- 
tity of Marousi with the ancient Ath- 
monum, which was nearly proved by 
many remarkable coincidences before 
it was found. Many sarcophagi 
have been found, as well as sepulchral 
reliefs, representing the usual figures, 
namely, one sitting and holding the 
hand of another standing; and, in 
many places, ancient foundations have 
been discovered which would indicate, 
from their extent, that the village 
had once been of considerable size. 
The Athmonians were celebrated for 


their skill in cultivating vineyards ; 
and the modern Marousiotes, whether 
they really are their descendants or 
not, have most certainly the same re- 


putation. But this may also arise 
from the favourable nature of the soil 
for vine culture, and the degree of at- 
tention consequently bestowed on the 
subject. The respect for Artemis, or 
Diana, the goddess of chastity, has 
unfortunately not been handed down 
with the knowledge of vine-dressing ; 
for, in the year 1836, four cases of 
infanticide occurred in Marousi, and 
the municipal authorities found it ad- 
visable to impress on the minds of 
three other fair Marousiotes the cri- 
minal nature of so unnatural a re- 
source. There is a tumulus on the 
plain to the east of the olive wood, 
but its history and object have never 
been ascertained. Most of the small 
churches, of which there are forty or 
fifty in the neighbourhood, are either 
built on ancient marble foundations, 
or have square polished blocks stuck 
in their walls, being in general erect- 
ed on the site of an ancient temple. 
In one instance the altar of a small 
chapel is formed of the stump of a co- 
Jumn, supporting a marble slate, on 


which there is a long and very perfect 
inscription ; but, unfortunately, it has 
been turned upside down, and the bi- 
goted Greeks will not allow it to be 
moved, in order that it may be read. 
This is the church of St Demetrius, 
and being fully a quarter of a mile 
from the village, the bodies of the vic- 
tims to the plague, which ravaged 
Marousi towards the end of the last 
century, were interred around it, 
while the vows of the living relatives 
of the sick were offered at the same 
shrine. These circumstances render 
this little church an object of super- 
stitious awe, which will probably de- 
prive the learned world of the purport 
of the inscription. 

A white marble basin into which 
the copious spring of clear water 
which forms the wealth of the villa- 
gers empties itself, is the only other 
object of antiquity to be seen at Ma- 
rousi; but as yet no excavations have 
been made, though there is ever 
chance of their being attended wi 
success, on the sites of the ancient 
temples. This basin proves, how- 
ever, the existence of this spring be- 
fore the taste for sculpture had been 
lost in Greece, and it was probably 
the centre of attraction to the ancient 
peasants, and their first motive for 
building on the spot, as running wa- 
ter is unfortunately not very easily 
found in Greece, and is an object of 
the greatest value, both for watering 
the live-stock and for irrigating the 
Jand. This spring is, happily for Ma- 
rousi, particularly abundant, and of the 
most limpid purity, thus affording to 
the villagers the enjoyment of one of 
the greatest luxuries in summer, and 
considerably increasing the value of 
their land. Before the Revolution 
this village was supposed to possess 
about a thousand inhabitants, who 
wore the foustanella, and spoke the 
Albanian language among themselves, 
although most of them could speak 
Greek. They were unmolested in the 
practice of their religion, and allowed 
to elect their own magistrates or mu- 
nicipal functionaries ; for the Turks, 
finding a system of rustic jurisdiction 
already established, never gave them- 
selves the trouble of interfering with 
it. This form of village administra- 
tion was remarkably simple, consist- 
ing merely in the election of three of 
the most experienced and upright of 
the peasants to transact all the affairs 
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of the community, and to perform the 
duties of judges in all disputes. The 
election took place at a general meet- 
ing of all the inhabitants before the 
church door, at which the village 
priest presided ; and when the votes of 
the peasants were all collected, the 
papas declared the names of the cho- 
sen demogerontes, or old men of the 
people, and was himself requested to 
act as their assistant. The demoge- 
rontia, or common council, was then 
intrusted with the sole charge of the 
public interests, and the civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction of the village. But 
not without some degree of responsi- 
bility, for in cases of unusual import- 
ance the heads of families held con- 
sultations, and called a general assem- 
bly to depose the chief magistrates 
when their measures did not meet 
with approbation. The demogerontes 
enjoyed no other salary than the vo- 
luotary presents of lambs, fowls, or 
fruit, offered by those who required 
their assistance. The system of pre- 
sents had been introduced into Greece 
by the Turks, and soon became so 
established a custom that no favour 
was ever asked from any one without 
first presenting the bachtsis, or bribe, 
as it may be called, and even now a 
petition to any of the ministers is 
generally accompanied by a cask of 
wine or some such offering. This is 
unfortunately encouraged by some, 
though not all, of the highest function- 
aries, who do not scruple to accept, 
and, it has been said, even to demand, 
this tribute, from clergymen asking for 
livings, or colonels for regiments. 
There are, however, instances of men 
in office, chiefly young men, refusing 
to accept presents, and loudly depre- 
cating the practice. An archbishop, 
desirous of filling the chair of one of 
the districts then vacant, debased him- 
self so far as to make a proposal of 
this nature, no longer ago than last 
year, to a young employé of the de- 
partment of ecclesiastical affairs, who 
was supposed to possess considerable 
influence, and his holiness, for such is 
their title in Greece, thought he would 
insure success by using the mediation 
of an elderly lady, a near relative of 
the employé; but, to the honour of the 
rising generation of Greeks, the gift 
was rejected with contempt. It was 
not so with the Turks, for they looked 
upon these bribes as the honourable 
emoluments of their situation, without 
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allowing their favour or judgment to 
be biassed by their acceptance ; unless, 
indeed, there were two candidates for 
the great man’s protection, both 
Greeks, in which case the higher bid- 
der carried the point. All disputes 
between the Greeks and the Turks 
were settled in the most summary 
way; and when a peasant was inex- 
perienced enough to go before the 
cadi he never get off, however good 
his cause might be, without submit- 
ting to his opponent, and paying be- 
sides a heavy fine to the judge. The 
Greeks were, therefore, in the habit of 
yielding all points of discussion with 
the Turks, as they by this means 
avoided at least the exactions wrung 
from them as a payment for the ho- 
nour of being judged by a Moslem 
authority. 

Most of the property near Marousi 
belonged: to the Turks before the re- 
volution, They possessed gardens, 
olive trees, vineyards, and corn-land 
in small detached fields. These lands 
were cultivated by the Greeks in the 
following manner. Four oxen being 
necessary for one plough, in order that 
they may relieve each other, the Turk- 
ish proprietor and the Greek labourer 
divided the expense of their purchase. 
The peasant took charge of the oxen, 
but without knowing which of the 
pairs belonged to him ; andif one died 
the joint proprietors replaced him. 
Thus they were all equally worked 
and taken care of, which would not 
have been the case if the Greek had 
had the sole possession of one pair. 
For so long as the oxen of the Turk 
could stand, they would invariably 
have done all the work, while those of 
the labourer would have had the ra- 
tions of the four. The seed was pro- 
vided by the proprietor, and sown by 
the labourer, or colleague, as he was 
called, and the produce was, or ought 
to have been, equally divided between 
the Greek and the Turk, the slave and 
the tyrant. Their relative positions 
would leave little doubt as to the pos- 
session of the ** lion’s share,” were it 
not recollected that the natural con- 
sequence of any attempt at injustice 
and rapacity on one side must be a 
system of cunning and pilfering on 
the other. Considering, therefore, the 
different capacities and activity of the 
two nations, it is not astonishing if 
the Greek was as often successful in 
concealing the amount of the pro- 
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duce, or adroitly stealing it, as the 
Turk was in openly grasping at more 
than his share. In fact, the villagers 
had no other means of living and sup- 
porting their families, as their own 
properties were of very trifling value, 
their best olive-trees and vineyards 
having been illegally wrenched from 
them by the Turks. The Greek re- 
ceived two-fifths of the produce of the 
olive-trees, in return for which he was 
obliged to plough the land on which 
they stood, and to collect the olives, 
which were pressed at their joint ex- 
pense. Most of the olive-trees which 
surround Marousi, being the property 
of the Turks, were thus in the hands 
of the Greek villagers, and as they 
only held them from year to year, 
very little cultivation was ever be- 
stowed on them. With their mode of 
treatment it is impossible for the olive. 
trees to bear every year, and as the 
Greeks were never sure of retaining 
them after a bad crop, the Turks al- 
ways attributing the deficiency to their 
want of honesty, and giving them to 
others, they never incurred the risk of 
cultivating them, and then seeing the 
crop carried to the store-houses of 
their neighbours. The olive-trees were 
therefore nearly abandoned to nature, 
and if there ever was a good crop, it 
was looked upon as a windfall to the 
peasant who held them at the time. 
The vineyards were managed in a 
different way. Four years of careful 
cultivation being necessary before any 
vintage can be expected, the Turks 
gave a piece of land to the Greeks, 
which was planted by the latter, and 
cultivated for seven years, during 
which period the Turks had nothing 
to do with it. Thus the peasant en- 
joyed the full revenue of three years 
as an indemnification for his labour 
during the first four, and at the expiry 
of the seventh year, the vineyard was 
equally divided between the Turk and 
the Greek. The latter then became 
the undisturbed proprietor of his half 
until the vine-stocks were too old to 
bear, which was usually for fifty or 
sixty years. In some cases the wily 
Greek prevailed upon the turbaned 
lord of the soil to alienate the half of 
the soil for ever, and to make him, 
bona fide proprietor of it; and this 
was the more easy, as the vineyards 
were always detached fields; and the 
compactness of the property was not, 
therefore, injured by this division. 


Many Greeks were of opinion that the 
Turks were indifferent as to securing 
to themselves or their heirs, at a re- 
mote period of the future, the posses. 
‘sion of land in Greece, from a con- 
sciousness that the day was at hand 
when this country would cease to form 
a part of the Turkish empire. How- 
ever this may be, it is an undoubted 
fact, that the Mahometans never felt 
areal right to any property west of 
the Bosphorus, and that they constant- 
ly look forward to being obliged to 
retire into Asia Minor, which they re- 
gard as their home. They have po- 
pular prophecies which foretell the 
loss of Constantinople. In Greece 
this feeling was strongly marked on 
the part of the Turks by their preci- 
pitate attempts to dispose of their 
lands the very first year the revolution 
broke out. 

The gardens at Marousi were held 
by the Greeks on the simple contract 
to divide the produce equally with the 
Turks, who were less afraid of being 
cheated by their gardeners than by 
any of their other labourers, on ac- 
count of their frequently passing a few 
months in the year in the square 
towers invariably seen in a Turkish 
garden. The Turkish proprietors of 
the land at Marousi always lived in 
Athens, and from their proverbial in- 
dolence, knew little of what was going 
on at the village, while those who pos- 
sessed gardens took refuge under the 
cool shade of the walnut or fig-trees 
from the scorching heat of the dog- 
days in Athens. The Turks also pos- 
sessed bee-hives and flocks of sheep 
and goats, which proved a less dis- 
turbed source of profit to the Greeks 
from the constant migration necessary 
in that climate; the sheep-folds and 
apiaries being artfully placed in dis- 
tant spots difficult of access, and easily 
removed when the Turkish obstinacy 
prompted the proprietor to watch his 
shepherds or colleagues. The Turk 
who wished to invest money in this 
way purchased sheep or bee-hives, 
and gave them in charge to the pea- 
sants, who paid to him all or any part 
they chose of the annual produce un- 
til the whole value of their purchase 
had been refunded, which generally 
happened at the end of the third year, 
as the return of these speculations was 
about 33 per cent. The flocks or bee- 
hives were then equally divided be- 
tween the peasants and the Turks, 
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whose partnership was then dissolved. 
If the proprietor had had the luck to 
procure tolerably honest peasants, he 
generally found himself in possession 
of a number equal to his original ven- 
ture, as live stock in Greece are sup- 
posed to be doubled in three years; 
he then made the same agreement 
with other Greeks, and so continued 
receiving this high interest for his 
money. The Turks are, however, not 
in general disposed to speculate, and 
in most cases where they thus invest- 
ed capital, they had been persuaded 
into doing so by the more cunning 
and insinuating Greeks. Breeding 
mares and cows were speculations into 
which the Turks never entered, as 
their only produce being foals and 
calves, it required particular attention 
to prevent the disappearance of the 
young. The Greek monks were the 
principal owners of the herds of At- 
tica, although an old Turk Dervish, 
Emin Aga, formed a striking excep- 
tion to the lazy caution of his coun- 
trymen, as he possessed about 500 
cows, which grazed on the lower part 
of the plain of Athens. But this sin- 
gular man was in the habit of attend- 
ing them himself, and sleeping in the 
open air to prevent the herdsmen from 
stealing the young calves. He was 
very rich, and owed his wealth to the 
eare he took of his property. His 
breed of cows was the finest in Greece, 
and was much sought after by the 
Atticans, from their having been bred 
in the country, which insured them 
against the accidents attendant on the 
introduction of cattle from other pro- 
vinces. This old Turk lost the great- 
er part of his valuable herd during the 
revolution, when they served as pro- 
visions to both of the contending 
armies. 

During the revolution the village 
of Marousi lost at least two-thirds of 
its population, and many of the houses 
were burnt down. ‘The vineyards 
were destroyed by the want of culti- 
vation, the peasants having found it 
impossible to resume their agricultural 
labours during the short intervals of 
comparative tranquillity, and a great 
proportion of the olive-trees were 
burnt by the Turks. The live-stock 
of every description was totally exter- 
minated, having been hunted down 
by the soldiery, and the limited num- 
ber of the villagers who survived 
the bloody struggle for independence 


were too weak to resist the predatory 
incursions of the formidable bands of 
brigands who continued to overrun the 
country till the arrival of the king. 
Almost all of the Marousiotes who 
were capable of bearing arms were 
either serving in Athens, alternately 
besieging and besieged, or following 
their capitanei to the other districts 
where the war of extermination was 
raging. The old men, women, and 
children were, in the mean-time, fre- 
quently obliged to take refuge in the 
woods and precipitous mountains from 
the brutal cruelty of the marauding 
parties of Turks. One instance will 
suffice to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of the horrible sufferings endured 
by these unfortunate villagers. The 
adventures of a poor widow, now liv- 
ing at Marousi, cannot certainly fall 
far short of the climax of human suf- 
ferings, and there is hardly a village 
in Greece in which similar horrors 
have not taken place. She was the 
wife ofa gardener, and mother of three 
boys, the youngest of whom was still 
in arms in 1823, at which time she 
could not have passed her thirtieth 
year, and was still regarded as one of 
the handsomest women in Marousi. 
The small-pox had been raging in the 
village at the time, and her husband 
and two eldest sons had been danger- 
ously ill for several days. She had 
herself escaped the contagion, and had 
succeeded in preventing her youngest 
child from taking it, when she was 
awoke before daylight one morning 
by an unusual noise and bustle in the 
village. She opened the door of her 
house, which was, and still is, in a 
garden at a little distance from the 
other cottages, and saw a number of 
villagers hurrying along the road 
which leads to the hill, one of whom, 
attracted by the stream of light issuing 
from the open door, called. to her to 
make haste, for the Turks were upon 
them. Petrified by this appalling in- 
telligence, and fearing that she was too 
late to- escape from their well-known 
brutality, the poor woman had scarcely 
presence of mind and strength suffi- 
cient to raise her dying husband and 
tie him on the wooden saddle of the 
donkey, which was happily grazing 
near the door. She succeeded in 
placing her two sick boys on the knees 
of their father, who feebly attempted 
to support them; while snatching up 
her youngest child in her arms, and 
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arming herself with a long rod, by 
dint of blows and shouts she forced 
the donkey to its quickest pace. Much 
time had, however, been lost, and the 
other fugitives were far in front; but 
as yet there was no appearance of pur- 
suit, the predatory Turks being still 
engaged in ransacking the abandoned 
houses. The wretched family had 
continued to advance for more than 
half an hour, in the hope of reaching 
the grotto of Pentelicus, when the day 
began to dawn, and the trembling wife 
distinctly descried a party of horse- 
men galloping afterthem. There was 
now but little chance of escape; the 
dying man was roused by the groan 
of despair which followed this sad 
conviction on the mind of his wife, 
who was tottering and staggering from 
fatigue. The weight of the child 
in her arms, and her constant efforts 
to increase the speed of their flight, 
had exhausted the strength of the poor 
woman, and when her husband with 
difficulty raised his head, he remarked 
her feeble and uncertain steps, and 
feeling that he had not long to live, 
he pressed his despairing wife to aban- 
don him and take his place on the 
donkey. A short refusal was the only 
answer to this appeal, and even that 
was almost drowned by the shouts of 
the approaching Turks. The sick 
man’s head fell back with a heavy 
groan, and when the distracted wife 
withdrew her terrified glance from 
their dreaded pursuers, she was struck 
with the change in the expression of 
his countenance, and a closer exami- 
nation soon convinced her that she 
was a widow. But this was no time 
to give way to grief, for the lives of 
the three boys still depended on her 
exertions. After continuing for some 
time to beat the donkey, which began 
to flag from the weight of his unac- 
customed burden, the increasing sounds 
of the galloping horses convinced 
her that the Turks had caught sight 
of the main body of the Greeks, who 
were about half a mile in front, and 
were redoubling the ardour of their 
pursuit. The unhappy woman col- 
lected all her remaining strength to 
bestow one desperate blow on the tired 
ass. The animal started forward, but 
the jolt threw one of the sick children 
from his place, as the arm which had 
hitherto retained them was now stiff 
and cold. The idea now struck the 
wretched widow that by abandoning 


the donkey to the Turks their pursuit 
might be somewhat retarded by their 
attempts to secure him, and the vici- 


snity of a ruined Christian church im- 


mediately decided her proceedings ; 
she led the animal into it, and, care- 
fully depositing her husband’s body 
before the dilapidated altar, she hur- 
riedly made the sign of the cross and 
returned to the path; here she left 
the donkey, and seizing her three chil- 
dren, she succeeded in carrying them 
in her arms for several hundred yards. 
But even this stratagem seemed likely 
to fail, for on looking back she saw 
that the faithful animal had been trot- 
ting after her, shaking himself with 
delight at having been released from 
his triple load. The poor mother now 
sobbed with anguish as the conviction 
forced itself on her that she must 
abandon one of her children in order 
to be able to save the other two. 
With a natural impulse she immedi- 
ately singled out the youngest child, 
which she thought might better bear 
the sufferings of cold and hunger than 
the two that were already sick. She 
pressed it once to her bosom, and with 
that strength which proceeds from 
despair, she flung the child, which 
was placidly sleeping, into a low but 
thick bush, at a moment when she was 


hid from the view of her dreaded ene- © 


mies; and summoning up the last re- 
mains of her strength and courage; 
she continued her flight with renewed 
vigour, carrying one of her boys on 
eacharm. After straining her utmost 
power for half an hour more, she 
reached the grotto in safety. She 
found the other fugitives already hid 
in its inmost recesses, and trembling 
with the fear of discovery, well know- 
ing that there was no hope of the pur- 
suit being given up, as these horsemen 
had been sent to secure some of the 
villagers, whom they might put to 
torture, until, they declared where 
their money was deposited. The 
Greeks were well aware of the Turk- 
ish obstinacy, and that it would avail 
them little to assert the truth, that the 
frequent plundering of the Turks had 
left them in positive destitution. Gun- 
shots were heard on the mountain 
during the whole day, and the shouts 
and imprecations of the disappointed 
Delhis struck terror into the hearts 
of the concealed villagers, who were 
aware that their exertions in the pur- 
suit would be stimulated by the cer- 
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tainty that a few of their heads would.” 


be struck off were they to return to 
Marousi without having succeeded ffi 
making captives. Late at night, when 
it was supposed that the Turks had 
left the mountain, the bereft widow 
and mother, although almost fainting 
from fatigue, hunger, and fear, ven- 
tured to emerge from the grotto, in 
seareh of the child, which she had 
every reason to think had been sacri- 
ficed for the safety of its brothers. It 
was hardly possible that the child 
should not have cried, and thus at- 
tracted the attention of the Turks, 
who would undoubtedly have butcher- 
ed it without mercy. Even had it 
escaped their notice, there were too 
many wolves in the hills to allow it 
much chance of surviving this dread- 
ful day. The mother continued, how- 
ever, to drag herself on in the direc- 
tion of the spot where she had thrown 
it into the brushwood ; but she walked 


‘more than two hours on the lonely 


mountain without recognising the 
place. She shouted, and listened with 
her ear to the ground, but in vain. 
Sometimes a faint cry made her start 
and hurry on, but she was soon dis- 
appointed by the rising of an owl or 
a hawk. About midnight she sat 
down on some loose stones, unable to 
proceed any farther, and groaned in 
the misery of her heart. A short 
growl startled her, and looking round, 
she distinctly saw, in the pale moon- 
light, the gaunt form and glaring eyes 
of a dog or wolf, she knew not which, 
apparently disturbed in some unhal- 
lowed meal. The idea instantly struck 
her that the fierce animal had preyed 
on her child, and with a resolution to 
know the worst, she arose and ad- 
vanced, expecting to find the mangled 
remains of her infant between his 
frightful jaws. She had not proceeded 
many steps before she stumbled and 
fell over a soft, an unresisting mass, 
which lay on the ground; and, on re- 
covering from the shock, she recog- 
nised the ruined chapel where she had 
deposited her husband’s corpse, over 
which she had fallen. She started up 
and rushed on, with the sole recollec- 
tion that the spot was not far distant 
where she had left her child; and her 
precipitation was increased by the 
thought of the wolf or wild dog which 
had evidently been gnawing the dead 
body. She reached the bush, and 
found her child tranquilly sleeping 
VOL, XLUI, NO, CCLXXI, 


where she had left him. He was cold, 
but his regular respiration proved that 
he was well. The now happy mother 
returned to the grotto, but her joy was 
soon damped on finding that the cover- 
ing, which she had laid over her sick 
boys, had been stolen by some of her 
countrymen, and that they were both 
dead, probably of cold, which would 
prove fatal in their state of disease. 

After staying ten days in the grotto, 
the Marousiotes, pressed by hunger 
and want, descended to the village 
which had been evacuated by the 
Turks. The widow, with her sole 
remaining child, returned to her cot- 
tage, and lived quietly for two years. 
But her trials were not over; for, in 
1825, she had left her son asleep in the 
cottage, and having locked the door 
she set out to gather mulberry leaves 
for her silk worms at some distance 
from the village. She was absent 
about three hours, and on her way back 
she met a party of mounted Turks, who 
had evidently passed through Ma- 
rousi. She hid herself behind some 
trees on the roadside, in hopes that 
they would pass on without seeing her. 

They advanced merrily, and the 
mother’s horror may be conceived 
when she recognised the features of 
her son, on a child’s head, stuck on 
the staff above the crescent, borne by 
the foremost of the party. The Turks 
had plundered the village, and finding 
nothing in her cottage, had murdered 
her child. The poor woman escaped 
without notice, and returning home 
found the headless trunk of her son on 
the threshold of herhouse. She sur- 
vived these dreadful misfortunes, and 
is now living in the garden of anEnglish 
landholder at Marousi, which she takes 
care of. Such temporary flights from 
their village were frequently the only 
means of saving the lives of the wo- 
men and children of the Marousiotes, 
and were the cause of the destruction 
of much of their property. 

The ruin and devastation of this 
unfortunate village was completed 
when part of the Seraskicr’s army 
being encamped at the neighbouring 
village of Kephisia, Marousi was to- 
totally deserted by its inhabitants, who, 
having found their hiding-places in 
the vicinity now dangerously insecure, 
emigrated to the islands of Egina and 
Salamis, where many of them remain- 
ed for several years in a state of 
great poverty and distress. The ge- 
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neral dilapidation into which this once 
flourishing village had, therefore, fal- 
len during the revolution, was such as 
to destroy all chance its inhabitants 
could have of ever re-establishing their 
agricultural resources on the produc- 
tive footing which they had for- 
merly enjoyed, were it not for the 
fortunate ratification of the protocol 
by which the Turks were enabled to 
sell their possessions. Many Greeks 
who had realized considerable fortunes 
in commerce, and also some capitalists 
of other nations, were thus induced to 
take advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity which then presented itself 
of investing money in the purchase of 
land, the Turks being anxious to dis- 
pose of their estates at any price. 
Marousi, from its vicinity to Athens, 
the future capital, and the beauty and 
salubrity of its position, was naturally 
one of the spots most sought after. 
The villagers were then employed as 
day-labourers by the new proprietors, 
and taking advantage of the scarcity 
of population, they demanded and ob- 
tained the most exorbitant wages. 
Being naturally a sober and temperate 
people, and having been accustomed 
for some years to the most scanty fare, 


they lived on almost nothing, and thus 


realized considerable savings. With 
great foresight they immediately in- 
vested their money in the plantation 
of vineyards, which give a very large 
return in that neighbourhood. They 
lived in the most frugal manner for 
three or four years, during which their 
vineyards required much attention, but 
as yet yielded nothing. Their cot- 
tages were patched up in the most 
imperfect way, in order to afford some 
shelter in the depth of winter, for in 


that favoured climate none is neces-. 


sary during at least two-thirds of the 
year. The w:-lls were built up with- 
out mortar by the villagers themselves, 
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while reeds and branches were thrown 
over them to forma crazy sort of roof, 
which served as a shade from the heat 
of summer if it did not keep out the 
rain. For the last two years, how- 
ever, since their vintages have been 
abundant and valuable, the appear- 
ance of the village has been quite dif- 
ferent. It contains about two hundred 
houses, one-sixth of which are of two 
stories, and the remainder long, low 
cottages, with clay floors. The church 
has been repaired and enlarged by 
general subscription; and there are 
five shops, which combine the attri- 
butes of coffeehouses and groeery 
warehouses, while three substantial 
houses have been built by the pro- 
prietors of the gardens, which they 
bought from the ‘Turks, whose square 
towers have entirely disappeared. 

Altogether, Marousi offers an as- 
pect of comfort and wellbeing rarely 
to be seenin Greece, few ruins having 
been allowed to remain in the village, 
and but little land in the neighbour- 
hood left uncultivated. Marousi is 
the capital of the Demas, and the seat 
of the municipal administration, ac- 
cording to the late organization. The 
Demas has assumed the name of Ama- 
rysia, and contains three large villages, 
and several conyents, and TJ chiftliks, 
as the Turkish farms were called. 
Marousi, being the largest of the vil- 
lages, possesses a population of four 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, of whom 
two hundred are capable of bearing 
arms, so much has the proportion of 
women and children been reduced by 
the war. Chaloudri, lying about two 
miles to the south-west, contains fifty 
houses, and about one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants ; and Kephisia, which 
is situated on an eminence half-a-mile 
to the north-east, consists of thirty- 
five houses, containing about one hun- 
dred souls. 
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The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE. 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER'S HYMNS. 


Ye Muses Nine, that dwell upon the sacred Hill of Helicon, 
Inspire me, while with tablets on my knees, I sing the glory 

Of a dire conflict; sueh emprize as Mars the tumult-gatherer eyes 
Delighted, Oh! that all on earth would listen to my story—— 

When the Mice in martial might against the Frogs went forth to fight, 
Imitating earth-born-giant-men in deeds laborious : 

How their quarrel first began, as through mankind the ramour ran— 
So will I tell the wondrous Tale of their attempt victorious, 


There was a Mouse went down to slake his thirst within the limpid lake, 
Escaped the talons of grimalkin grim, that sore had press’d him ; 

And while well pleased he dipp’d within his whiskers and his downy chin, 
A Frog, the Beauty of the Lake, first saw, and thus address’d him. 

“ Who art thou, friend? Why com’st this way? tell me thy father’s name, I 


pray? 
Falsehood I readily detect—so be thy speech reality, 
And if thou art a noble Mouse, I’ll take thee to our Royal House, 
And give thee many gifts besides becoming hospitality. 
A king am I~and Pufferecheek my name, of all this lake, bay, ereek, 
And pool the Lord, I govern Frogs above, and Frogs below; 
My father, of the Muddy-race, begat me out of Watergrace, 
When he embraced her amorous upon the banks of Po. 
And, or I much mistake the thing, I would pronounce thee too a king, 
Right puissant, sceptre-bearing, battle-brave, and glorious, 
So, pr’ythee, now be plain with me, recount thy genealogy.” 
Then gravely Pilfergrain replied_-* Why tell what's so notorious ? 
What gods above, and men below, and all the wing’d creation know. 
As for my name ’tis Pilfergrain, and Breadeater the Great 
My father is, and I’m his heir—-my mother is the daughter fair 
Of mighty Bacongnaw the King, the gentle Lick-a-cate 
She brought me forth in hole close shut, and fed my mouseling days with nut 
And fig, and store of dainty bits—but let me understand 
How ‘tis you would a friendship strike ’twixt us that are nowise alike ? 
For whilst you in the water live, I live, like man, on land : 
And what he eats I eat, nor can big-bellied canister nor pan 
Keep me from loaves of daintiest meal thrice sifted from the bin ; 
Cloth-covered dumplings, puddings, pies all fujl of sesame and spice ; 
Slices of ham, nor sweetbreads“white without and soft within ; 
From the sweet-milk the new: press’d cheese ; and, oh ! much sweeter than all 
these, 
The luscious honey, which the very gods themselves delight in. 
And mine are dainties laid by cooks in pots and pans, on skewers and hooks ; 
Festival preparations all—a glutton’s tooth inviting. 
I’m most courageous, too, for I in battle never yet did fly, 
Amongst the foremost ever wont to rush upon the foe. 
And what though man be huge of limb and brawny ? nought care I for him ; 
But creeping to his bed, I gnaw his finger or his toe. 
And though I take him by the toes, gently, I stir not his repose, 
But sound he sleeps, unconscious of the nibble—so I bite. 
But two dread enemies I fear—dread enemies both far and near, _ 
I tremble whensoe’er I think of them—the Cat and Kite. 
And there’s besides the deadly trap awaits us upon some mishap ; 
But most I hate that hideous, staring, talon-clawing cat, 
That sets her very heart and soul on catching us at every hole. 
But who ean eat your watery roots, your colewort and all that, 
Your cress, your parsley from the lake, enough to make one’s bowels ache ?” 
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Now Puffercheek this much amused—and with a smile, quoth he :— 

“© Good sir, you seem inclined to puff your belly-provender enough, 
And we by land and water too have wondrous things to see. 

Kind Jupiter that made us Frogs, hath made us lords of lands and bogs, 
And an amphibious nature hath benignly pleased to give, 

So that on earth we skip and hop, and would we hide ourselves, we drop 
Under the waves ; thus joyous in both elements we live. 

But would you know our living you have nothing in the world to do 
But mount my back—cling fast, and not a hair of you shall perish. 

You then may see our royal house, and, if an honourable Mouse, 
Will condescend more favourable thoughts of us to cherish.” 

He spake, and gave his back a lift—and Pilfergrain made nimble shift ; 
Sprang on it, holding fast, his arms clung close about his neck ; 

And wondrously well pleased was he, at first, the neighbouring shores to see, 
As if he were a sailor, looking out dn land from deck. 

But when his sides the waters splash’d, his courage was a little dash’d ; 
He wail’d his folly—and shed tears for his too late repentance ; 

He tore his hair, his legs beneath his belly press’d, and scarce could breathe ; 
With palpitating heart, he groan’d forth many a broken sentence ; 

His tail dropt down into the wave the motion of a rudder gave, 
He pray’d to all the gods above to land him safe again. 

The water rose around him high, which made him piteously to ery ; 
He thought a thought, and utter’d forth this lamentable strain— 

‘** The Bull that once Europa bore, Love’s burden, from her native shore, 
Bearing her o’er the world of waters to the land of Crete, 

Enamour’d of her lovely shape, committed not so vile a rape, 
As this bull-frog, that homeward bears me to his watery seat.”’ 

And now; behold a watersnake, raising his head above the lake, 
A dreadful sight to both to see ; but Puffercheek, his friend 

Deserting, to the bottom went, that for himself he might prevent 
At least, though Pilfergrain might have a miserable end. 

Then sudden, in the water souse, fell down the miserable mouse— 
He clasp’d his hands, and utter’d lamentations loud in death. 

Oft down he sank, and up again by kicking rose, but rose in vain, 
For destiny was ready now to stop his precious breath. 

Wet was his coat, and dragg’d him down—spite of all efforts, he must drown ; 
But Death allow'’d him time to breathe these wretched words, his last— 

* Thou enn not ’seape, thou Puffercheek! for this the gods will vengeance 

wreak, 

Thy passenger thou’st drown'd, like man from rock to ocean cast ! 

I'd been thy equal well enough, thou knowest, on land, at fisticuff, 
Wrestling, or racing, or aught else—perfidious brute of bogs. 

Thou now hast cast me to the deep,—but, Jove, whose just eye doth not sleep, 
Will send th’ whole host of Mice against'the abominable Frogs.”’ 

He spake, and down to death he sank ; but, Lickerplatter on a bank 
Soft-seated saw him—howl’d aloud—-then quickly sped away, 

And told the Mice what did befall. Then anger seized them one and all, 
And heralds ran about to call to council all the day. 

The heralds did the nation stir unto the hall of Breadeater, 
Father of wretched Pilfergrain, for whom “ melodious tear” 

Will on his native banks be shed, while he lies miserably dead— 
“ Floating,” another Lycidas, “ upon his watery bier.” 

At dawn they met, and in-a trice, uprose and spake the King of Mice, 
King ee Hear, friends, though I this evil chiefly rue, 

Yet tamely think not I alone am destined ‘neath such ills to groan, 
These Frogs imagine greater ills alike for me and you. 

Three sons had I, three, wretched three—and now not one is left to me. 
Out of his hole the watching cat dragg’d one—a curst mishap ; 

And monster man, with cunning fraught, my second in an engine caught, 
A new-invented mouse-destroying engine, call'd a Trap. 

We had this third, our darling, sad to me and to his mother, had— 
Forhim, Frog Puffercheek has ta’en and smothered in the lake 
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But let us arm, and arm with speed, for this the villain Frog shall bleed, 
Arm, arm, be clad in mail complete, and let us vengeance take.”’ 

He said—at once to arms they flew—and Mars himself their weapons drew. 
Split bean-shells green seryed them for greaves, which they were nibbling at 

Deftly all night-—a cat’s stout hide their breastplates happily supplied, 
Strengthen’d with interlacing reeds ; right glad they skinn’d the cat. 

The oval of a lamp their shield, the needle for a lance they wield, 
Long, piercing, keen—nor Mars a sharper weapon sported ; 

Nor helmet fitted e’er so well, as on their heads the walnut-shell. 
Thus were they arm’d magnanimous, and to the field resorted. 

But when the Frogs this armament perceived, they to council went, 
(The water left) collecting all together on dry land. 

And while they look, and guess, and doubt, what may this tumult be about, 
A herald came, his mace official bearing in his hand ; 

Pot-diver the Magnanimous, Cheese-scraper’s son was he—and thus 
He did the Frogs, in all due form, unto the contest dare. 

‘* Ye Frogs, the Mice in council met, on vengeance and on war are set. 
Through me they bid you arm yourselves, and for the fight prepare. 

Yor they have seen, by your king slain, the weltering corse of Pilfergrain. 
Arm, valiant Frogs!’ he spake, and fled. But they began to quake, 

And, murmur’d at King Puffercheek, that he the amity should break 
’Twixt Frogs and Mice—But Puffercheek boldly rose up and spake— 

«I slay a.Mouse! my friends, not I, nor even did I see him die— 
But he must emulate us Frogs, and swim—i’ the rash attempt 

Perished—and now the wretches throw on me his death—as I the blow 
Had given, though innocent, and so should be from blame exempt. 

We too can arm—to arms I call! I am for war—these Mice shall fall, 
And this the plan that I devise, nor can we better take, 

That with our limbs in armour braced—all in due form and order placed, 
Stand where the bank precipitous lics just above the Lake. 

Then, when upon us they rush down, we'll seize them by their helmet’s crown, 
And to, the waves we'll hurl them headlong with their arms and all, 

And when we see them fairly drowned, erect upon the self-same ground 
A glorious trophy to declare our victory and their fall.” 

All arm,—and straight the mallow leaves they wrap about their legs for 

reaves, 

Betore their breasts the broad beet leaves, for breastplates, they advance. 

The colewort leaf supplied the shield, nor weapon wanting was to wield, 
Each a tough pointed bulrush held before him for a lance ; 
And for their helmets, furnish’d well, they simply wore the cockle-shell. 
Thus arm’d from head to foot, courageous with their spears they stood 
Upon the banhk—In Heaven High Jove called round him all the gods above, 
And pointed out the ranks of battle, thirsting each for blood. 

So multitudinous and strong with their huge spears and lances long, 
Bold as the Centaurs were of old, or as the race Gigantic. 

«© What Deity,” he smil’d and said, “ say what Immortal gives his aid, 
Unto these warrior Frogs and Mice, now for the battle frantic ? 

Come thou, Minerva, daughter mine, the Mice shall be a care of thine, 
For thine they are ; and in thy Temple ever skip delighted, 

With smell of fat, and sacrifice, and daintiest cakes.” —‘* I help the Mice! 
I!” quoth Minerva, “ 1! no wrongs of theirs by me are righted ; 

My fillets, and my wreaths they spoil, my lamps they pilfer of their oil ; 
And this more vexes me at heart, they nibble all my raiment. 

A robe I wove they maul’d and bit, and when the tailor mended it, 
He prov’d a thief exorbitant, and pesters me for payment. 

The robe I wove with thread emboss’d, and borrow’d money for the cost ; 
Nor have I wherewithal to pay, this and the tailor’s bill, 

And loss ineurr’d upon my cloak, might well a deity provoke ; 
Provok’d I am, and if I help them, it shall be to ill. 

Nor yet the Frogs will I assist, the senseless dolts, till they desist 
From that intolerable, odious, croaking noise they keep. 

Lately as I return’d from fight, worn down with toil, the livelong night 
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They would not let me elose my eyes, nor get a wink of sleep 

So, with a headach sore distress’d, abed I lay, and had no rest, 
Until the crowing of the cock proclaim’d the dawn of day. 

But let us all, with one accord, agree no succour to afford, 
Or some of us may chance to be sore stricken in the fray. 

Ye know, that though immortal, we, by spear and lance may wounded be, 
And, by your godships, small respect have they for all our race ; 

Let us in pastime here survey, like gods, the tumult of the day.” 
She spake, and all assenting went together to one place. 

Two heralds now appear in sight, bearing the signals for the fight, 
And the shrill trumpeters the gnats to the attack are sounding— 

*Tis now the shout, the din, the ery of war, and mighty Jove on high 
Thunders a prelude to the strife, with peals from earth rebounding. 

First Shrillcroak with his lance so long, struck in his belly Nibble-strong, 
And piere’d him thro’ his liver, as in foremost ranks he stood ; 

Down he fell headlong at the thrust, and roll’d his precious hairs in dust. 
Then Hide-in-hole, aiming a blow at Clay-grub, son of Mud, 

Did through his breast the spear impel, and Black Death took him as he fell, 
And his soul left its tenement: then Beefeater, he threw 

With fatal aim a deadly dart direct through Pipkin-searcher’s heart, 
And Breadeater, he Trebleeroak by a wound in’s belly slew ; 

Down he fell motionless each limb (for life had now forsaken him). 
Then Beauty-of-the-lake, when he saw Treblecroak was dead, 

Struck Hide-in-hole with a huge stone, smashing his neck through nerve and 

bone; 

And over both his eyelids death his clond of darkness spread. 

Then Nibblestrong his lance he shook, and Beauty-of-the-lake he struck, 
Right through his very liver: this when Cramboguttle knew, 

Down from the bank into the wave he slipt, his precious soul to save 
From the hands of Nibblestrong, in vain, for after him he flew ; 

He fell, no more to raise his head, the waters with his blood were red; 
Stretch’d by the shore he breath’d his last, he yielded up his breath, 

In the perplexity entangled of his own entrails, cut and mangled— 
Then Swimmerlake upon the bank put Delvercheese to death. 

Then Sweet-mint-snuffer at the sight of Gnaw-your-toes was put to flight, 
Jump’d headlong down into the lake, and threw away his shield. 

But Waterjoy he with a stone struck Gnaw-your-heels, and smashed the bone 
Above his nostrils, blood and brains were scatter’d o’er the field ; 

Then Platterlick with bold advance slew Slimy-sleeper with his lance— 
And darkness seiz’d his eyelids as he tumbled to the ground ; 

And Leek-o’-crop in rage set to’t, and dragging Savourynose by the foot 
Into the lake, there held him by the neck till he was drown’'d. 

And now courageous Pilfergrain stepp’d forth before his comrades slain, 
And by his belly thro’ his liver wounded Leek-o’-crop. 

Down prostrate to the earth he fell, and his soul sought the shades of hell. 
At this Mudtrotter took a clod of dirt, and with the sop 

Plaster’d his faee right well, likewise he nearly blinded both his eyes ; 
Then Pilfergrain he wrathful grew, and from the earth a stone 

Uplifting in his mighty hand, a stone the burden of the land, 
He wounded Mudtrotter below the knee, and crushed the bone 

Of his right leg—backward the blow upon the champaign laid him low. 
Just then the son of Croakingery most nobly kept his ground ; 

And at his belly through and through he drove his bulrush; as he drew 
It forth, the very entrails gush’d out reeking from the wound. 

When Nibblegrain this sight did view from the high bank, he quick withdrew, 
Limping as best he could from fight, and sadly was put to’t ; 

Down in a ditch, and out of breath, he dropp’d, and hid himself from death. 
Then Breadeater he wounded Puffercheek upon his foot,— 

Who smitten sore, contrived to make the best of’s way into the lake ; 
But Breadeater, when he pereeiv'd him breathless, faint, and falling, 

With speed to overtake him went, to slay him instantly intent. 
But Greena'leek as seon as he beheld the sight appalling, 
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Rush’d on the foremost of the field, and hurl’d his bulrush ‘gainst his shield, 
Yet broke it not, for there the point was stay’d from further ill. 

There was a youth among the Mice, that might against whole hosts suffice, 
Dainty-thief, son of Pilferbread, who ne’er could have his fill 

Of blood of Frogs; another Mars, chief captain he in bloodiest wars, 
More valiant than all other Mice, the glory of the nation— 

Apart beside the lake he stood, and vow’d to his last drop of blood 
He would pursue the race of Frogs to their extermination— 

And had perform’d it too erelong, for he was strongest of the strong, 
Had not the king of gods and men look’d sharp from heaven and spied 

The dying frogs, their threaten’d loss, and pitying gave his head a toss, 
Which meant to say, this must not be—then to the gods he cried— 


“ Gods—what a work—lI’m all surprise—and scarcely can believe mine eyes, 
I’m in amazement, near yon lake beholding Dainty-thief 

Threatening the Frogs t’exterminate—but let us ere it be too late 
Send tumult-gathering Pallas down, or Mars to their relief— 

And fitting ’twere no time we lose,—bold tho’ he be, he cannot choose 
But quit the field, when gods like these oppose him in the fight.” 

Thus spake high Jove—and Mars replied, ‘ not Pallas, no, nor I beside, 
To ward destruction from the Frogs may boast sufficient might— 

But let us altogether try, and, mighty Jove, do thou let fly 
Thy Titan-slaying wondrous engine, death and terror casting— 

Which erst the Titans overthrew ; the rebel race gigantic slew ; 
The chain-bound vast Encelades with thy red-lightning blasting.” 


He spake, and Jove prepared to throw his lightning’s fiery bolt below ; 
But first he thunder’d, and all vast Olympus shook with dread ; 

Then brandishing awhile, he hurl’d his vengeance on the nether world— 
Swift from th’ immortal hand Heaven's dire and awful weapon fled. 

The terrors of his hand affright both Frogs and Mice, yet from the figh 
The army of the mighty Mice “ one foot would never fly.” 

But onward with more rage they drive, nor would have left a Frog alive ; 
But that the pity of Great Jove sent them a new ally. 

Sudden they take the field ; crook-claw’d, round, anvil back’d, and pincer jaw’d, 
Lobsided, marching all awry, shell-clampt, and bare, and bony ; 

Bright in shoulder, broad in back, grasping close, tho’ hands they lack— 
With their eyes below their breasts, looking stern and strong— 

Call’d Crabs—with purpose firm and fix’d, they march the combatants betwixt, 
Discomfiting the furious Mice; who would have soon turned tail, 

But tails they'd none; the Crabs bit thro’ tails, hands, and feet, so off they 

flew, 

And snapp’d their spears to shivers all; and made their hearts to quail— 

Panic-struck—(‘ save himself who may” was now the order of the day)— 
The whisker’d cuirassiers no more could stand, but took to flight ; 

And with the journey of the sun, the battle it was lost and won— 
And thus the “ Iliad of a day” was ended with the light. 
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M. ATHANASE COCQUEREL,. 


Few propositions laid down by the 
bard of Avon more strongly illustrate 
the keenness of his insight into the 
course of human events, none can be 
supported by more extensive evidence 
of its correctness than the simple 
phrase—* there’s a tide in the affairs 
of men.” Whether we look to the 
grave concerns of humanity, or those 
of more trivial characters, we shall 
equally find room to admire its just- 
ness. Every where we may easily 
distinguish the flow and the ebb. See, 
for instance, the movement of political 
struggles and changes, from the earliest 
periods to the events big with life of 
the present age. Observe the tide of 
monarchy swell, despite all efforts to 
oppose it, into the despotism corres- 
ponding to the full of the tide, remain 
stationary for a time, and again, 
changing its character, ebb gradually 
to the democracy in which it originat- 
ed. There is scarcely a state in 
Europe which at some period of its 
history will not furnish ample evi- 
dence of the reality of such a twofold 
movement in political events. Tor 
an example let us take Athens. There 
can be no doubt that the original form 
of Government established in the 
Athenian state was the monarchical ; 
2 form which in its pure state ceased 
to exist with the death of Codrus. 
The chief magistrate’s office still, 
however, remained hereditary, though 
the authority attached to it was more 
_ limited than that of the king’s. Nor 
was it until three hundred years after- 
wards that the archonship was made 
elective, and the time for holding office 
limited to ten years. A century 
later, still further advance was made, 
the number of archons was increased 
from one to nine, and their retirement 
from the dignity required at the end 
ofone year. Various changes, of more 
petty character, but steadily, though 
imperceptibly increasing popular 
power, continued to take place until 
the reaction, under Pisistratus, seemed 
for a time to have checked, if not to 
have completely arrested the onward 
current of democratic supremacy. But 
it acted like an insufficient supply of 
water on a fire, the fury of the des- 
tructive element was only increased. 
Popular power grew rapidly more ex- 
tensive, until the maximum scemed 


attained, when all state offices and 
dignities were thrown open to every 
citizen, no matter how deficient in in- 
tellect or education, and when the re- 
presentatives of the nation, the framers 
of laws, and the enforcers of justice— 
in a word, the legislative and execu- 
tive authorities—were chosen by lot. 
So monstrous a state ofithings could 
not long continue ; the t de was at its 
height, the ebb was not slow in com- 
mencing, and was only accelerated in 
its progress by the irruption of Philip 
of Macedon. The same series of 
changes is to be traced, and perhaps 
even more distinctly, in the history of 
ancient Rome, and, in more modern 
times, of the Florentine republic. 

It is, perhaps, not straining analogy 
to compare the great principles of 
theorizing, and of observing in the 
sciences of @ priort and a posteriori 
reasoning to the monarchical and de- 
mocratical ones in politics. But 
whether such comparison be or be not 
admissible, we shall, as regards them, 
find the same gradual progression of 
things. There was a time when ob- 
servation in medical science, for ex- 
ample, was deemed of sovereign im- 
portance, when its beauty and neces- 
sity forced themselves on men’s minds, 
as far as, in the early ages of mental 
cultivation, they were capable of ap- 
preciating them. However, the ease 
and seeming quickness of progress at- 
tainable by a priori reasoning seduced 
philosophers from the paths of obser- 
vation, and the tide of theorizing 
flowed amain. ut the ebb has taken 
place, and now the current of observa- 
tion flows triumphantly, acknowledged 
to be the chief means of acquiring 
just and solid notions in medical 
science. 

Again, let us turn to the grandest 
and most important of men’s affairs— 
religious belief. Here the same phe- 
nomena present themselves. In the 
early ages of mental barbarism, poly- 
theism—of which the origin may be 
traced in the words of Petronius, pri- 
mus in orbe Deos fecit timor—was the 
prevailing religion, if so it may be call- 
ed. By a gradual movement, marked 
by numerous changes, trifling in them- 
selves, but all tending towards the 
grand end, man rose to the grandeur 
of monotheism ; he acknowledged and 
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learned to know his Maker, to con- 
ceive and worship the infinite purity 
of a single God. Here he reached 
the point from which it would seem 
there could be no return, for such is 
the majesty of truth that once esta- 
blished it must endure for ever; but 
even here the symptoms of an attempt 
at reaction are to be found, the tide 
makes at least a partial struggle for 
the turn. Philosophers, as they call 
themselves, have sprung up, who, in 
their zeal for the regeneration of hu- 
manity, labour to recall to the true 
creed, polytheism, such of their fel- 
low-creatures as are blind enough to 
resist the evidence of its perfection. 
The deification of matter is seriously 
proposed and strenuously advocated ; 
and such is the success of these 
preachers that pantheism, we are told, 
is * the hidden religion of Germany.’’* 
Far be it from us to waste the time of 
our readers with a refutation of such 
blasphemous absurdity, that has been 
foisted, through the sophistry of de- 
signing men, on the hot-headed boys 
and doating grey-beards of Germany. 
The solid character of our national 
understanding is of itself sufficient 


safeguard against the reception among 


us of such shallow crudities. We 
have alluded to their existence simply 
to show that no force of truth will 
completely counteract the influence 
of the principle of action and reaction, 
which is so essential a constituent of 
our mental organization. 

No country has furnished more ap- 
posite instances of religious change, 
of the ebb and flow of belief, the swell 
to idolatry, the fall to complete athe- 
ism, than France. And it was in con- 
sidering a recent supposed alteration 
in religious matters in that country 
that we fell into the preceding reflec- 
tious. They disposed us to view with 
a more charitable eye than we should 
otherwise have been inclined to do 
the fickleness of our neighbours. We 
considered, if other nations are at pre- 
sent Jess noted for alterations of vari- 
ous kinds, that in all human probabi- 
lity, judging from the previous march 
of events, their period of transitions is 
yet to come. ’ 

With respect to the recent change 
referred to, there are two points to be 
examined. First, does it really exist ; 
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and secondly, if so, has it been effect- 
ed by individuals from moral motives, 
with a view to its excellence and the 
improvement derivable from it? Few 
of our countrymen are unaware that 
within a few years it has been the 
mode among the Parisians of higher 
rank to observe a certain outward 
appearance of sanctity, and perform 
religious duties with a grave punctua- 
lity, which for some time subsequent 
to the Revolution had been utterly 
unknown. That this external defer- 
ence to religion does exist in greater 
degree than it was wont among these 
classes cannot be questioned. But we 
are disposed to deny that such habits, 
aud more especially the feelings from 
which they should legitimately spring, 
are by any means spreading with cor- 
responding rapidity among the mass 
of the people. We are aware the 
contrary is seriously maintained by 
some who watch what are significantly 
termed the signs of the times. Now 
what are these “ signs,” so emphati- 
cally appealed to? Observe en pas- 
sant how peculiarly they accord with 
the genius of the French people. We 
are told, for example, that such writers 
as Chateaubriand and Lamartine are 
read with unwonted zest by the work- 
ing classes ; that the artisan begins to 
delight in the solemn and religious 
style of these authors as awakening 
feelings ofakindred character in his own 
bosom ; that Voltaire is discarded, and 
Dupois and Volney lie neglected on the 
stalls of the Parisian thoroughfares. 
Another argument to which much 
importance is attached is to be found 
in the general character of the pic- 
tures exhibited last year (1837) at the 
Louvre. ‘The abundance of sacred 
subjects, of “‘ Christ,” of “ Virgins,” 
and of “ Holy Families,” the very 
size of the canvass on which these 
subjects were treated, are urged as 
irresistible proof of the spread of vene- 
ration for holy things. Add to this 
the sudden appearance of costly edi- 
tions of the Bible, at a time when the 
sale of such a book was beginning to 
be almost unknown to the trade. 
Again, last winter was the first in 
which “ Concerts Spirituels,” or ora- 
torios were given on any thing like a 
large scale for a number of years, and 
many artists, originally educated for 





* Vid, Henri Heine de |’ Allemagne. 
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the school of sacred music, at a time 
when priestcraft flourished, were by 
them brought to light again. Can 
we require further demonstration 
of the growing spirit of devotion 
among the Parisian populace? Per- 
haps to some minds these facts—for 
such they are—seem formed of the 
stuff to convince. We confess that 
ours is not of the number. We need 
searcely allude to this general tone and 
bearing, brought forward, as they are, 
to prove a growing spirit of religion. 
Nothing is said of an increased atten- 
tion to public or private devotion, of 
an improvement in morals, the first 
consequence of such attention. A 
strengthened public faith, an unwont- 
ed sense of honour in individual tran- 
sactions, a new love for the cares of 
domestic life—such results, of a kind 
to be justly looked for under the as- 
sumed circumstances, are not hinted 
at. But taking the advocates of 
spreading religionism on their own 
ground, let us examine theirarguments. 
To begin with the popularity of 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand—this 
notion, we can assure our readers, from 
personal observation and enquiry, is 
perfectly groundless. It is true the 
majority of the people have read Atala 
and Réné, and perhaps, being in the 
mood to grant much, we may add some 
portions of the “ Voyage en Orient.” 
But can it be asserted that the reli- 
gious elevation to be obtained from 
their perusal is the object sought in 
it? If so, how comes it that the 
“ Génie du Christianisme,” of which 
Atala is but an episode, is infinitely 
less known and worse appreciated in 
France than in England? How comes 
it that editions of Atala, at small cost 
for popular purses, swarm, while the 
*‘ Génie” itself has never been sold 
but at a proportionably high price ; 


how comes it that Chateaubriand is 
perhaps, when his literary merits and 
the extent of his works are consi- 
dered, the least quoted author either 
living or dead? The fact is the people 
have no sympathy with such writers, 
nor is it likely they ever will. Cha. 
teaubriand’s sanctity is too closely 
allied with the aristocratic aims of the 
class with which he is really popular, 
itsavours too strongly of Jesuitism ever 
to enlist under its banners a populace 
like the French. Secondly, the very 
fact of the editions of the Bible, to 
which we are referred, being expensive, 
shows that the people neither are, nor 
are expected to be, their purchasers. 
Thirdly, it cannot be denied that the 
walls of the Louvre last year exhibited 
an unusual number of religious pieces. 
Their existence, however, constitutes 
but a sorry argument against us. 
With one or two exceptions, these 
works were in the most wretched taste, 
and of the poorest execution." _ Inspi- 
ration was evidently wanting in them, 
and it seemed as if the lowest artists 
could alone be induced to undertake, 
as hirelings, works so uncongenial 
with their tastes as men. But why 
then did they exist, say you? Because 
the aristocracy—and that a show of 
sanctity has become fashionable among 
them we have never denied—ordered 
them, and because there are churches 
to be adorned, and because artists will 
work for those who pay. The real 
question is, how did the people receive 
them ? Generally with passive indiffer- 
ence, or, if they did tarry before, and 
deign to notice them, it was but to 
sneer at the slovenliness of their execu- 
tion, or scoff at the subjects treated in 
them, while they hurried on to gaze 
long and deeply on the voluptuous 
pin of such pencils as Winterhalt- 
er’s. 











* The exceptions were by pupils of the school of Ingres. Their superiority was 
naturally to be looked for, for the style of that great master, which bears a strong 
resemblance to that of Overbeck and the German school, is peculiarly adapted to 
sacred and religious subjects, 

+ It would certainly appear that the persons intrusted with the arrangement of the 
exhibition were not in the interest of the party that saw in its contents a symptom of 
spreading devotion to high things, else they surely would not have placed the ‘* Deca- 
merone” of Winterhalter in a frame-work, as it were, of the most wretched religious 
daubs the Salon was encumbered with. Possibly these were meant as a corrective of 
the mundane feelings it was likely to produce, but in truth they acted as a foil to one 
of the loveliest groups we havesever seen on canvass. Does the reader remember the 
sitting figure in the foreground to the left of the spectator ?—if he had seen it, it must 
live in his memory—a form of such a sort, so full at once of soul, intellectuality, and 
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Finally, with respect to the Orato- 
rios, what is the fact? Why, that al- 
though the music was selected from 
the first maéstri, and performed by the 
first artists of whom Paris could boast, 
and “¢ every appurtenance and means” 
that was in the least degree calculated 
to insure thronged houses luxuriously 
added, yet when the first impulse of 
curiosity was satisfied the oratorios 
were performed to empty benches. 
And, spite of a considerable fall in 
the price of admission, the people 
flocked to inferior performances, where 
they heard the profane music suited 
to their tastes. 

These remarks refer to the spread 
of Catholicism, and, as we judge, suffi- 
ciently show that the fantastic argu- 
ments adduced to prove its existence 
fall to the ground when examined. 
But if we look to the condition of a 
sister faith, Protestantism, as it exists 
in France, and take as our matter for 
conviction facts of a more substantial 
character and of far higher import, we 
shall find that they who yearn for the 
advancement of that purer creed have 
abundant room for self-congratulation 
—that they have every thing to hope 
and nothing to fear. And this we say 
from the evidence of facts alone, un- 
instigated either by party feeling or 
any other meaner motive than the pro- 
pagation of an important truth. Let 
those who may incline to doubt us 
look to the increasing congregations 
in the churches ; let them see the new 
places of worship rising up, and assure 
themselves, by visiting their interior, 
that still there is lack of room. The 
prosperity of this faith seems at once 
a natural and brilliant reward for the 
patience and endurance with which 
the early French Protestants bore up 
against persecution. ’’T'was in France 
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probably——not even forgetting the 
eventful history of = Reformation in 
our own country—that the progress 
of the Reformed religion was merlot 
by the bloodiest scenes of ruthless 
cruelty, and dignified by the holiest 
traits of patient suffering. Origina- 
ting among the people, it soon gained 
the protection of the nobles, who sub- 
sequently yielded to the seductions of 
power, and sacrificed their faith to the 
glitter of a court. The fealty of the 
populace was not so easily led astray. 
A considerable body of the lower and 
middle ranks, especially in the south 
of France, clung to the doctrines of 
the Reformation in spite of the perse- 
cutions they underwent in its name; 
and though the holders of the new 
faith were visited with the severest 
punishment whenever they were disco- 
vered—that faith was never thorough- 
ly put down or eradicated. Far from 
this, it is in France alone of European 
countries that certain errors have crept 
into politico-religious ordinances which 
may possibly be viewed as results of a 
mistaken extension and application of 
the original doctrines of the Reformed 
feligion. Thus, it is well known that 
in France perfect civil equality of all 
forms of worship, and total separation 
of Church and State have been esta- 
blished. But whether this state of 
things is to be ascribed to the working 
of the Reformation, to the complete 
evolution of its principles, and its se- 
cretinfluence on authorities themselves, 
Papists—as some writers hold—or to 
a morbid propensity for change, for 
driving things to their utmost limits, 
and to a supine indifference as to the 
real well-being of religious institutions 
and the establishment of truth, we leave 
the reader to determine.* 

There is no part of statistics more 





the abandon of voluptuous grace, exquisitely harmoniziug with chaste perfection of 
physical beauty, that gazing on it, it grew difficult to believe that its model was indeed 


but dust. 


As if willing that every disadvantageous contrast should be afforded, the Directeurs 
hung, in the near neighbourhood, a ‘‘ Lot and his Daughters,’ blazoning forth in the 
grossest forms of sensualism the details of a story which it were for the interests of 
religion was for ever forgotten. Disgust is the lightest name for the feeling which 
the painting created, and it is not likely that freshened acquaintance with so lewd a 
scene will strengthen religious veneration in a people whose notions are so easily 


shaken in these matters as the French. 


* It has always been found—and, indeed, it seems a natural result of human or- 
ganization—that such religious sects as had the least strong faith in their particular 
tenets have been the most tolerant, and the most free from that rancorous feeling 


which usually forms so prominent a character of sectarian disputation. 


We pretend 
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full of interest than that affecting re- 
ligion ; nor is there any on which in- 
formation is more easily had, if we 
look simply to the outward appear- 
ances of things. But if we desire 
our results to be morally true, our en- 
deavours are beset with difficulties. 
«« For example, in France,” as a well- 
informed [T’rench Protestant writer 
observes, “ it is impossible to find a 
remedy for the source of error origin- 
ating in classifying, as Jews, Protest- 
ants, or Roman Catholics, masses of 
individuals who scarcely ever, or, more 
correctly speaking, never attend the 
places of worship to which they seve- 
rally belong, and disbelieve many of 
the dogmas of their particular religion. 
Be this as it will, however, the two 
communions of the Confession of 
Augsbourg, or Lutheran, and of the 
Calvinistic Confession, reckon two 
millions of avowed disciples. But 
their influence, their commercial re- 
lations, and social position in many of 


the other important towns of France, 
as well as the metropolis, make 
them appear in the tax list, and in 
the general estimate of public wealth, 
as contributors to an amount infinitely 
superior to that deducible from their 
proportional numbers.” 

As we are engaged on the question 
of religious statistics, it may not be 
uninteresting to add a tabular view, 
by the distinguished statistician, Ad- 
rian Balbi, of the most recent and 
approved calculations of the number 
of followers of the various creeds pre- 
vailing over the globe. We ma 
premise that the number of Protest- 
ants given below is less than that cal- 
culated by other statistical authors, 
Their estimates vary from fifty-nine 
to sixty-five millions. The variations 
seem principally owing to an uncer- 
tainty as to the exact number of Pro- 
testants scattered over the immense 
empire of Austria. 





Christi The Latin or Western Church (Roman Catholic), 139,000,000 
Cl one ma The Greek or Eastern Church, with all its branches, 62,000,000 
‘hurehes+ ¢ Protestant Churches, with all their subdivisions, : 59,000,000 
260,000,000 
Judaism, at the most, . e . ‘ ; 4 5 ; 4,000,000 
Islamism, with all its branches, . : ; : ‘ 96,000,000 
Brahminism, . : ° ; = ; ; . ; 60,000,000 
Bouddhism, with all its branches, ‘ A : A ; ; 170,000,000 
Religions of Confucius, Sinto, the worship of spirits, the religion of the 
Shieks, Magism, and Fetechism, . A 3 : ; ’ 147,000,000 
Total population of the Globe, : . 737,000,000 


The discipline of the French Cal- 
vinistic churches is properly Presby- 
terian synodal, but they have under- 
gone considerable relaxation from the 
severity of that almost despotic or- 
ganization. They are now of the 
form of independent congregations, 
and each makes its own laws and re- 
gulations. The Lutheran churches of 
the province of Alsace are governed 
by a particular discipline, under the 
chief authority of a central directory. 

The form of divine service adopted 
in the Calvinistic churches of Paris— 
where we are best acquainted with 


them—is of the most simple species. 
This simplicity, which is beyond a 
doubt one of the most perfect charac- 
ters of worship, scarcely, however, 
makes up for numerous derelictions 
from propriety in the conduct of the 
ceremonial that strike very strongly 
on an English visiter. The reader 
shall judge. The service commences 
by the clerk’s reading two chapters of 
the Bible. Of these not one verse is 
heard or even listened to by nine- 
tenths of the congregation. In fact, 
what with the slamming of doors, the 
interchange of civilities between ac- 


not to say, however, that the converse case is equally to be observed. In illustration 








of the former, we may instance a fact handed down to us by Xenophon, in his Memo- 
rabilia (lib. 2.) When the oracle at Delphi was asked what worship was most plea- 
sing to the gods, the response was, ‘* That which is established by law in each city.” 
There was sound policy, at least, in this reply. 
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quaintances, the struggling for places, 
the rushing hither and thither of the 
sextoness with charcoal pans to keep 
the feet of her favourites comfortably 
warm, it is impossible to catch more 
than a chance phrase. ‘To a foreign- 
er entering the church at this time, 
it certainly would appear that the 
reading of the Bible was a matter of 
completely second-rate importance, 
and that a portion of the Holy Book 
was gone through, simply to give 
time, as a French lady, who was asked 
for an explanation, to our knowledge, 
pithily expressed it, * pour que le 
monde s’assemble.” A psalm sung 
by the clerk and congregation fol- 
lows; the former then reads the Ten 
Commandments, as contained in the 
book of Exodus. These finished, the 
clergyman enters for the first time, 
and ascends the pulpit. Now, has 
not this late appearance of the chief 
actor in the scene somewhat of an ad 
captandum look? Besides, may not 
those inclined to criticise condemn 
with reason his previous absence as 
evincing but little respect for the 
writings from which extracts have 
been read? The clergyman reads a 
short prayer, a psalm is sung as be- 
fore, he then delivers a long extem- 
poraneous prayer, and next proceeds 
to what is evidently esteemed the 
most important portion of the service 
—the sermon. This is followed by 
the articles of belief and some writ- 
ten prayers, which concludes the ce- 
remonial. 

Having thus given an outline of the 
form of worship adopted in the Pro- 
testant Churches of Paris, it would 
seem natural enough to pass in review 
its officiating priests. If from strong 
ardour in discharge of religious duty, 
the completest purity in private life, 
and considerable share of intellectual 
attainment, useful lessons for public 
instruction may be drawn, we know 
of no body of men furnishing better 
materials for the purpose than the Pa- 
risian Protestant clergy. But though 
few in number, they are still numerous 
enough to render it impossible for us 
to notice them all. We, therefore, 
select for consideration one among 
them, who is eminent among the emi- 
nent for the highest moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications—M. Athanase 
Cocquerel. 

The labours cf this distinguished 
individual in the dissemination of the 
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great truths of his religion are per- 
haps equally to be admired in the pul- 
pit, in the professor’s chair, and in the 
closet. Our observations shall, how- 
ever, be chiefly directed to his exer- 
tions in the capacity of a preacher, as 
it is in these he exhibits excellence of 
a kind least commonly met with. Our 
remarks must, in simple justice to M. 
Cocquerel, be mainly laudatory; we 
shall not, however, scruple, when it 
seems requisite, to censure, never lo- 
sing sight, we trust, of the respect due 
to the sacred character of the office he 
holds. 

We consider it necessary to remind 
our readers, that the style of preaching 
is so completely difierent in France 
from that prevalent in this country, 
that M. Coquerel cannot fairly be 
judged according to the rules of Eng- 
lish pulpit teaching. The single fact 
of his sermons being always extempo- 
raneous sets aside all room for com- 
parison with the immense majority of 
our clergy. The question of the su- 
periority of spoken or written dis- 
courses, as a general rule, which might 
naturally be discussed here, is one of 
such grave import that its considera- 
tion would occupy too much space to 
allow us to broach it for the present. 

A preacher merits examination as 
a religious, a moral, and a political 
teacher, and as an orator. 

The religion taught from the pulpit 
by M. Coequerel is such as springs 
from a plain and unsophisticated view 
of the broad and simple truths of Chris- 
tianity. Such positions as the zeal of 
fanatics or the bigotry of sectarians 
have never taken for their texts, form 
the ground-work of his religious in- 
struction. Ina word, his sermons are 
never of the kind technically termed 
doctrinal or controversial; he enters 
into no discussions on the knotty ques- 
tions that separate Protestants from 
Protestants, nor strives to convert a 
religion of peace into a war of opinions. 
And, in acting thus, we are persuaded 
M. Cocquerel acts from conviction of 
the impropriety of adopting a contrary 
mode of proceeding. At least no one 
could, from his varied learning and 
sound argumentative powers, be better 
fitted for the task of examining lucidly 
and profoundly the cavils of religious 
dogmatists. The pulpit is, indeed, in 
our humble opinion, not the place 
where such discussions should pro- 
ceed. Were we to judge of the gene- 
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ral impression conveyed by sermons of 
a controversial stamp by their effect 
on ourselves and on those whose feel- 
ings on the matter we have had oceca- 
sion to learn, we should denounce 
them as mischievous in the extreme. 
For our parts, we have seareely ever 
heard a discourse intended to simplify 
and prove the truth of a point of doc- 
trine without having our faith in it 
weakened. And it is easy to conceive 
why it should be so. It requires but 
little ingenuity to collect the old, or 
devise new arguments against any par- 
ticular portion of religious credence. 
The controversial preacher collects 
these, and gives them forth with accu- 
racy and emphasis, persuaded he shall 
find it quite as easy a task to overturn 
as toenumerate them. But his confi- 
dence is, in nine cases out of ten, an 
overweening one. It requires infinite- 
ly greater talent to destroy such argu- 
ments than to bring them forward, to 
remove the leaven of doubt than to 
create it, and the consequence is, that 
the reasons contra press on the mind 
with their full primitive foree. This, 
we contend, is the most usual result of 
doctrinal sermons. On men who have 
been accustomed to think, and been 
blessed with sound religious instruc- 
tion, their effect is at the best a nega- 
tive one. On the unlettered, how in- 
finitely worse must it be; what was 
clear in their minds is made obscure, 
what was firm is shaken, where doubt 
existed it is increased. ‘To them the 
entire discqurse is a chaos, whence 
they are unable to draw a single clear 
or useful notion, while its sectarian 
character leads them—unable as their 
want of cultivation makes them to 
separate what really exists in the doc- 
trine from the interpolation of its mys- 
tifiers—to view with distrust and dis- 
respect a religion whose priests are, 
so utterly divided among themselves. 
We have hitherto supposed the hearers 
of such sermons to be men whose lives 
have been untainted with any inordi- 
nate degree of criminality ; but let us 
fancy a repentant sinner, whose steps 
have, perchance, for years never been 
directed towards a church, entering 
for once again the house of God. His 
soul is elevated, hope and consolation 
enter his bosom as he outpours himself 
in the prayers of our beautiful liturgy. 
He is prepared for the sermon in which 
he trusts to find a confirmation of the 
hopes of forgiveness he has dared to 


form. What is his disap 

when, instead of consolation, he finds 
fine drawn argumentation ?— instead 
of broad views of the principles ineul- 
cated by our Saviour, some narrow 
disquisition on the meaning of a word? 
—when, in the person of the minister 
of Christ, on whom, whilst he prayed, 
he looked with love and veneration, 
whose high office he coupled with that 
of the founder of his faith, he finds 
not him who repeats to the world the 
words of that Divine Founder, * Come 
unto me ye that are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,” but a professional 
disputationist? Can we wonder if he, 
who entered for the first time under 
these circumstances, should not be in- 
clined to repeat his visit? Shall we 
ascribe his absence to callousness and 
irreligion, or to a mistaken view of 
his duties in the preacher whom he had 
chanced to hear? 

The tone of M. Cocquerel’s morality 
is of the purest kind. His doctrines 
are always tempered by enlightened 
toleration ; and, if we were to name 
their prevailing character, it would be 
the love of all men. In exhorting to 
love of our fellows, however, he steers 
clear of the morbid notions, misnomer- 
ed philanthropieal, which it is at pre- 
sent the fashion to assume. 

It may to some appear strange that 


we should enumerate among the voca- : 


tions of a preacher that of a political 
teacher. And, indeed, it is rather be- 
eause the clergy have on certain oe- 
casions assumed to themselves the 
office of civil and military advisers, 
than because we think such their right- 
ful province, that we advert to this as 
a part of pulpit instruction. The spi- 
rit of Peter the Hermit has from time 
to time out-broken among the priest- 
hood, down to the days of Irving, whose 
crusade-like denunciations against the 
misguided Roman Catholics yet ring 
in our ears. Powerful as was the 
talent that—before his fanaticism con- 
verted him into a lunatie—sparkled 
in those bitter invectives, they raised 
no feeling in our breasts but that of 
regret that the sacred office of peace, 
naturally belonging to the ministers 
of religion, should be prostituted to 
the encouragement of anarchy. Let us, 
however, be rightly understood. We 
mean not to say that critical conjune- 
tures may not occur, in which the in- 
terposition of the pulpit teacher may 
not be of signal service. In such we 
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admit it may become his imperative 
duty to rouse to action, or soothe 
to quiet, his fellow-citizens. Nay 
more, on certain occasions of political 
triumph, whether over foreign or do- 
mestie enemies, allusions to it in the 
form of thanksgiving to the Ordainer 
of all Good, seem well adapted for 
pulpit discourses. Of this kind are 
many of the celebrated episodes of 
one of our most distinguished divines, 
Bishop Atterbury ; and which, though 
bordering frequently on grossness, are 
yet excusable when the circumstances 
that gave rise to them are duly weigh- 
ed. But what we protest against is 
the habitual introduction of sentiments 
calculated, if not designed, to increase 
the bitterness of feeling that unhap- 
pily always, more or less, sways us to- 
wards our political opponents. 

There are certain nations, too, for 
whom such excitement from the pul- 
pit is peculiarly unfitted. Among 
these the French present themselves 
in limine. Our knowledge of their 
past history is sufficient proof of this. 
Hence it is that we have never heard 
M. Cocquerel’s invocations to “ la l- 
berte,” ‘‘la patrie,’  Tégalite,” et 
hoe genus omne, without pain. M. 
Cocquerel’s love of freedom may be, 
and we doubt not is, of that rational 
and tempered kind which is the natu- 
ral offspring of mental culture and 
purity of feeling. But none know more 
thoroughly than he that among his 
audience are individuals whose notions 
of the term are widely different—men 
who look on unbridled license and in- 
dulgence of every wild and vicious 
passion as the only form in which 
liberty is to be understood or valued ; 
who 

——** pant for license, while they spurn 
control, 
And shout for rights, with rapine in their 
soul |” 
Does he forget the infamies whilome 
perpetrated in the name of liberty by 
the relations of those very persons in 
whom his words, for aught he knows, 
may now foster rebellious feeling ? 
Should he be one day pleased to find 
himself cited as having played the 
apologist of revolt? Though he may 
applaud but the end, and would be 
chary of the means, what are these to 
miscreants who fear not God, nor re- 
gard man; whose sole estimate of 
them is whether they be efficient? 
For our part we see little else in M. 
Cocquerel’s political allusions than 
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a calculated cringing to popular delu- 
sion. Under cireumstances this 
would be contemptible ; coming from 
the pulpit it is intolerably disgust- 
ing’. 

To pass to more agreeable themes. 
The topies selected by M. Cocquerel 
cannot, of course, be more remarkable 
for variety than those of other clergy- 
men. His range, like that of his 
brethren, is limited, yet he contrives, 
by his richness of thought, the fulness 
with which he grasps his subject, his 
brilliancy of diction, the newness of 
his mode of combining and developing 
his views, to give each a tone of no- 
velty, of which, per se, it possesses not 
a shadow. A very great advantage is 
thus gained—the power of fixing at- 
tention to questions of religious and 
social duty which, hackneyed as they 
necessarily are, would, if presented in 
a less attractive form, be impatiently 
listened to. His fertility is wonder- 
ful, for though preaching, as he does 
almost every Sunday in the year, an 
extemporaneous sermon of a mean 
length of an hour, those who watch 
him closest are unable to detect any 
self- plagiarism or repetition in his nu- 
merous discourses. The solidity of his 
matter does not suffer by its exuber- 
ance. His-reasoning is close, and if, 
as we shall have occasion to show, his 
argumentations sometimes fail to con- 
vinee, the failure cannot be aseribed 
either to want of soundness in his pre- 
mises, or of logical justness in his eon- 
clusions. The weakness,to be detect- 
edin his trains of reasoning springs 
from his being too discursive, from his 
multitude of allusions overpowering 
the arguments he strives to strengthen. 
Into this fault he is betrayed by a 
fondness for display, as far as we can 
judge, of his erudition and scientific 
attainments. Though to a certain ex- 
tent excusable, there is a point beyond 
which such display can be with diffi- 
culty endured. And who can doubt 
that M. Cocquerel exceeds it when, in 
a single sermon, he introduces, as we 
fate Tawiin him to - erst ae 

olitical economy, pathology, geology, 
Cipseilatry, and 4a ology ? "To ths 
affectation of omni-science are now and 
then sacrificed clearness and apposite- 
ness. An expression to which he is 
plainly attached is /a science dans ses 
derniéres découvertes. By its use he 
renders evident his anxiety to impress 
his auditors with a belief that in the 
affairs of science he is au courant du 
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jour. This is but an unworthy ambi- 
tion in a preacher. M. Cocquerel 
should remember that the learned lis- 
tener is perfectly aware how easily a 
seemingly profound degree of know- 
ledge may be atfected, while rude minds 
are tortured with a succession of enig- 
mas. Theantidote for this bane he does 
not possess. We mean the facility of 
familiar illustration, that powerful in- 
strument for rendering abstruse notions 
easily intelligible, and hence one of 
the most important elements of suc- 
cess in every department of popular 
teaching. 

In the conduct of his subject, M. 
Cocquerel is eminently successful. To 
those wearied with the eternal “firstly, 
secondly, lastly, and to conclude” of 
the majority of preachers, the change 
to the purely classical division of his 
discourses is truly delightful. Nor let 
it be supposed, thatin following the clas- 
sical model—in as far as it is applicable 
to pulpit oratory—M. Cocquerel falls 
into the easy error of hyperdivision, 
or that in the abundance of minor ra- 
mifications he loses sight of the main 
trunk, the leading element of his ser- 
mon. Pulpit orators have as one of 
their privileges an admirable means of 
proving the closeness with which they 
adhere to their fundamental topie— 
namely, the introduction of the text 
they are employed in illustrating and 
explaining. M. Cocquerel’s excel- 
lence in this way forms one of the 
most remarkable features of his ora- 
tory. The happy manner in which 
he occasionally throws light on the 
meaning of an entire division of his 
discourse, and manifests his unity of 
design through the whole, by the 
simple recital of his few words of text, 
can never be forgotten by those who 
have experienced its pleasing and 
powerful effect. Nor do we remem- 
ber any writer or speaker who is in 
this respect comparable with him but 
our poet Young. The striking man- 
ner in which the author of the “ Night 
Thoughts” frequently recapitulates in 
a single terse sentence, of which each 


word is big with meaning, the matter: 


of a whole. paragraph, perhaps is well 
known to the lovers of that genuine 
poet. But there is one difference in this 
respect between the orator and the 
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writer. The former is obliged to limit 
his disquisition to the scope of his text, 
thelatterto adopt his concluding phrase 
to the bygone details; the one—to bor- 
row an illustration from music—in- 
vents the variations for the theme, the 
other points out from the variations 
the theme that furnished them. 

The exordium is a portion of his 
sermon to which M. Cocquerel devotes 
especial care. He never omits it or 
clumsily plunges at once in medias 
res. It is, with rare exceptions, beau- 
tifully managed so as to enlarge the au- 
ditor’s conception of the bearing of the 
text. Very frequently it consists of a 
discussion of some point of philosophy 
with which the subject is naturally 
connected. Thus, for example, in a 
discourse on the beautiful passage in 
Ecclesiastes, * il y a un temps de nai- 
tre et un temps de mourir,” the exor- 
dium embraced an enquiry into the 
meaning of time, proofs of the impos- 
sibility for aught save the Eternal him- 
self to comprehend eternity, while the 
nearest approach to such comprehen- 
sion was shown to be attainable by 
man from a consideration of ages, gen- 
erations, periods and cycles of time. 
Of these the preacher went on to point 
out the life of man as one, and to show 
that its extremes, birth and death, 
furnished matter for meditation, not 
only as events in human destiny, but 
as acts of the divine will. In this last 
statement lay the enunciation of the 
subject, including, as is evident, the 
division. 'Then followed, to continue 
our illustration of his method, from 
this discourse, the eaplicative «and ar- 
gumentative part. In these the im- 
portance and solemnity of the opening 
and closing scenes of life were expa- 
tiated on. An allusion to the univer- 
sality of death naturally sprung from 
these considerations, and the equality 
of all men in this one respect, at least, 
was strongly dwelt on. The folly of 
establishing distinctions of rank, spite 
of this “ profonde ressemblance’’ be- 
tween all men, was denounced with 
the strongest of those arguments that 
ingenuity has been able to devise for 
the support of a glaring fallacy. Like 
St Paul, said our orator, we brought 
nothing into the world and ean take 
nothing away.* 





¢ 


* Bossuet thought differently, as appears from the following beautiful passage :— 
** C’est une consolation en morant de laisser son nom en estime parmi les hommes, 


et de tous les biens humains c'est le seul que Ja mort ne peut nous ravis.” 


one, but in its very loneliness how great ! 


The only 
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In the sermon of which we are en- 
deavouring to furnish a skeleton, M. 
Cocquerel introduced no strictly pathe- 
tic part. ‘This was rather extraordi- 
nary, as his usual habit had been, even 
were there less fair grounds for doing 
so than on the present occasion, to 
engraft on his argument some moving 
phrasesondeathandthetomb. The use 
of the pathetic in the pulpit as an instru- 
ment in enforcing argument is, in our 
minds, perfectly fair ; there are situa- 
tions where a speaker should labour to 
convince thereason alone,—butthe pul-. 
pit, where are exposed the doctrines 
of religion, that has been rightly de- 
scribed as a matter more of the heart 
than the head, is not one of these. 
We question, however, the judicious- 
ness of allotting a fixed place in a ser- 
mon for the introduction of a pathetic 
part. When told beforehand to be 
ready to be moved, we require much 
more to rouse our softer emotions than 
if taken by surprise. It might do well 
for Mark Antony to exclaim, “ if you 
have tears, prepare to shed them now,” 
—he knew thoroughly the audience 
he addressed, he had the means of 
measuring the extent of the cause for 
feeling, he knew the self-interests 
of his hearers were bound up with that 
cause, that in them lay the all-suffi- 
cient “‘ motive and the cue for pas- 
sion,” but with the pulpit orator the 
ease is widely different. Ordinary 
preachers especially, whose powers 
are not of such a kind as to enable 
them to calculate to a nicety the suc- 
cess of an effort, should bear this in 
mind. A failure is much less remark- 
ed when unheralded than when usher- 
ed in with pomp and circumstance. 

The peroration of M. Cocquerel’s 
sermons usually consists of inferences, 
moral and religious, from the preced- 
ing argument. Among the conse- 
quences pointed out as resulting from 
the fact that birth and death are “ two 
acts of the will of God,” was the im- 
possibility of a redundancy of popula- 
tion. The Malthusian doctrines were 
hereupon pithily denounced. 

The language of this preacher is 
pure and perspicuous, as free from 
timid periphrases as from obscure 
brevity. Ornate without being florid, 
it occasionally rises to sublimity, and 
never descends to colloquial vulgarit 
—sometimes soaring in the clouds, it 
never grovels in the mire. In adopt- 
ing this style he at once proves the ex- 
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cellence of his taste, and avoids a rock 
on which no few public speakers, and 
among them clergymen, split. The 
sort of antithetic style thus eschewed 
by M. Cocquerel is a favourite artifice 
with certain orators, whose chief re- 
cipe for “ murdering sleep” in a 
drowsy audience lies in producing 
startling incongruities. To such clap- 
trap trickery he has no need to de- 
scend. His metaphors, however, are 
occasionally strained, and hardly pos- 
sess the essential merit of such orna- 
ments—their rising naturally from the 
subject. Bold figures are said, and 
perhaps justly, to be the orthodox lan- 
guage of passion, but, as we shall have 
occasion to observe, M. Cocquerel 
gives no evidence of a right to claim, 
on this score, indulgence for his use 
of them. There is, however, a solemn 
poesy about them and his imagery 
generally which would cover a multi- 
tude of defects. 

His voice is usually melodious, but 
when strenuously exerted becomes 
somewhat harsh. It is capable of .a 
fair degree of variety and intonation, | 
His enunciation is in the main distinct, 
though oceasionally spoiled by an ap- 
proach to mouthing. His level pas- 
sages, too, are sometimes uttered with 
such force that the more energetic 
ones cause an uncomfortable feeling 
in the listeners, from the physical 
exertion requisite in their delivery. 
There are certain words, too,—among 
them the closing Amen of his serrmon— 
that he intonates in a manner extreme- 
ly disagreeable to English ears, and, 
so far as we can judge, unwarranted 
by the usual accentuation of the French 
language. 

His gesture and action are graceful 
to a degree seldom witnessed ; but his 
frequent changes of facial expression 
appear to us of doubtful propriety. 
The contortion of feature, with 
which he expresses scorn—the horror 
and affright of countenance, retraction 
of the body, uplifting and tremulous 
movement of the hands, by which he 
seeks to convey certain emotions, seem 
to us artifices beneath the dignified 
calmness which ought to be a primary 
characteristic of pulpit oratory. A 
theatrical air is by these peculiarities 
given to the speaker's delivery, which 
presses on an English judgment, even 
making all reasonable allowance for 
the difference of national manners, as 
approaching the — And it is 
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rather a striking fact that in France, 
where stage gesticulation scarcely ever 
outsteps the modesty of nature, the 
action of the pulpit — particularly 
among the Papist priesthood—should 
exhibit frequent examples of unnatu- 
ral gesture. Whereas in this country, 
an icy coldness of manner is but too 
common in the delivery of our ser- 
mons, while on the stage we are all 
rant and physical violence. Spite of 
these drawbacks M. Cocquerel’s deli- 
very is commanding, dignified for the 
most part, and undoubtedly as near 
perfection as that of any living public 
speaker we have had occasion to hear. 

Having thus given a picture of M. 
Coequerel as he appears in the pulpit 
in mere tracery we admit—it is na- 
tural to enquire whether he attains the 
true end of oratory—in a word, whe- 
ther he persuades. Our own expe- 
rience would answer in the negative, 
and we incline to think our own repre- 
sentsthe general. That our feelings 
on the question are well-founded ap- 
pears the more likely from considering 
some of his peculiarities which are a 
priori calculated to weaken his effect- 
iveness as a persuader. Thus, atten- 
tively observed, he will be found defi- 
cient in heartfelt warmth; his words 
never seem to roll forth as vere voces 
ab imo pectore. He seems to beigno- 
rant of the fundamental principle that 
lies at the root of persuasive oratory, 
that to persuade others we must owr- 
selves seem persuaded—si vis me flere 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.* Who 
will be roused into strong belief by 
one whose own faith in his credence 
seems only lukewarm, by one who 
seems never to forget self in his sub- 
ject, by one who is devoid of enthu- 
siasm? His failure as a persuader does 
not arise from any deficiency in force 
of expresion, of variety of manner, of 
energy of delivery. Our previous 
sketch sufficiently proves this. It 
springs from the single fact that the 
preacher’s own mind appears com- 
pletely unmoved at times when the na- 
ture of his theme, and the mode in 
which he treated it, would otherwise 
insure the liveliest emotion in his 
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hearers. Among the petty circum. 
stances that betray the real condition 
of his mind, we may instance his sud- 
den depressions of voice, abrupt changes 
of manner, and unnatural transitions 
of tone—not, we allow, of language— 
from solemnity to lightness. These 
affectations, as the similar ones occur- 
ring in some of Byron’s works, may 
prove power of a certain sort, it is 
true, but they evince a want of refined 
taste, as well as of correct judgment, 
for they annoy rather than please those 
to whom they are addressed. Again, 
there is a slavish attention to grace in 
M. Cocquerel—a studied preparation 
of his very robes, sothattheir fall shall 
harmonize with such changes as he 
meditates in the poise of his arms and 
person—which shows that the spirit 
is not where the words are.—We re- 
collect a circumstance that capitally 
illustrates our strictures. On one oc- 
casion while delivering a seeming] 
most impassioned passage, a book 
chanced to fall from the reading-desk 
underneath the pulpit. Immediately 
onits fall the preacher leaned forwards, 
looked about in different directions, 
seemed satisfied with the result of his 
investigation, looked up again, having 
allthe time continued, without the most 
trifling change, the emphasis of man- 
ner, and energy of tone adapted for 
the sentences in delivery. Had his 
mind been as wrapt in his subject as a 
superficial observer, judging from his 
manner alone, would have supposed, 
the desk itself might have fallen °to 
pieces without his ever hearing it. 

It is from these causes that a well- 
known English clergyman at Paris, 
who is in every attribute of intellect, 
condition, and physical qualification a 
very pigmy compared with M. Coc- 
querel, is yet his superior in the power 
of persuading. Be his doctrines right 
or wrong, he seems convinced of their 
truth, and advocates them with a per- 
tinacious bigotry that passes for en- 
thusiasm, and he in consequence has 
a devoted flock. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in addition to this 
element of persuasion he has another 
advantage over M. Cocquerel, tending, 
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though in a way scarcely honourable 
to himself or his hearers, to the same 
end. He flatters the bad and envious 
feelings of the many, by teaching with 
bitterness, if not with talent, one of the 
most uncharitable, corrupt and unphi- 
losophical of priestly dogmas—the 
doctrine of the elect. 

Were we required to sum up in a 
few words our opinion of M. Coc- 
querel as an orator, we should say— 
founding our judgment on the general 
run of his sermons, and setting aside 
some of his most faultless efforts—that 
he rather possesses facility in the use 
of words than eloquence, that he is 
rather a brilliant declaimer than a 
successful persuader, that he delights 
the fancy but fails to enrapture the 
heart, that he arouses thought but 
rarely convinces the judgment, while 
the effect he produces is powerful but 
it is temporary, dazzling but not solid. 
It is true he interests and agitates the 
feelings of his auditory, but he sends 
no great truths home to the heart, for 
though his general pictures are just 
and powerful, he neglects that indivi- 
dual application of them by which 
each man is shown that he may feel 
himself personally drawn. He seems 
to strain after effect rather than to 
labour at enforcing his reasonings or 
establishing his doctrine. In fine his 
oratory is of a kind better calculated 
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to confirm the disciple, than to allure 
the proselyte, more fitted to illustrate 
the beauties of his own, than to expose 
the blemishes of opposing faith. 

In the discharge of his pastoral 
duties M. Cocquerel is above all 
praise. In him those who require 
spiritual or temporal adviee eVer find 
one who enters into all their feelings, 
rather with the tender regard of a near 
relative, than with the cold formality 
of one who is fulfilling a professional 
duty. His benevolence is active and 
persevering, and if his instructions on 
this topic are forcible; his example is 
not less so. 

His published works consist of some 
volumes of Sermons ; Esquisses poé- 
tiques de l’ancien Testament; Deux 
Lettres sur le Systéme Hiéroglyphique 
de Champollion considérée dans ses 
Rapports avec l’Ecriture, &c.: 3 Bio- 
graphie Sacrée. The latter work is 
a dictionary of personages mentioned 
in the Oldand New Testaments, giv- 
ing their biblical history; an explana- 
tion of such difficulties as it may pre- 
sent, and a view oftheir character and 
conduct. We may return to this pro- 
duction, which is worthy of notice for 
the diligence and good faith manifested 
in its compilation, the luminousness of 
its religious views, and the powerwith 
which they are expressed. 





SONNET. 


SUGGESTED BY MR WALL'S PAINTING OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Orr have I stood in fancy on the shore 
Of Niagara, and with moistened eye 
Peered through rp, ee! mists to spy 

t 


The wall of waters and 


e boiling floor— 


But never hath it been my chance before 


To see in work of hand or oye | 
Old Ocean tumbling thus from m 


ddle sky. 


Hark! heard ye not the solid thunderous roar ? 
Even while I gaze, methinks the scene grows dark, — 
Save where yon light flashed < the blasted pitie ; 
It nears, it kindles—’tis a blazin k— 
Lo! o’er the Horse-shoe’s foamy-crested lite, 
Sped like a shot-star to destrtiction’s 


3 
Down to perdition flames the Carolitte ! 


Dublin, April, 1838. 
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A VISION OF NOSES. 


I was engaged, the other evening 
on that learned treatise of the Jesuit 
Nuquetius, “ De Physiognomia Hu- 
mana,” when, yielding to a pleasant 
drowsiness which had been creeping 
over me throughout that long chapter 
on Noses occurring towards the middle 
6f the second book, I Jay back in 
my chair and soon fell fast asleep. 
Whether it was that the weight of my 
spectacles, increased by the position 
in which my head reclined, had sug- 
gested acorresponding train of thought, 
or that my fancy naturally followed 
the subject on which my judgment 
had been just employed, I cannot say ; 
but I had scarce closed my eyes when 
I began to dream that by some dread- 
ful aecident I had lost my nose. 

I will not weary the reader by re- 
peating what any person of sensitive 
mind will so readily conceive; I mean 
my distress at finding myself deprived 
of this highly useful and ornamental 
organ. Suffice it to say, that after for 
some time deploring the misfortune 
which had befallen me, I sent for a 
surgeon of eminence who had made 
the restoration of the nose his particu- 
lar study, and had acquired a deser- 
vedly high reputation in that branch 
of practice. He came, I thought, 
and producing a case of instruments 
—lI leave the reader to imagine how 
I shuddered—proceeded to explain the 
process of restoration. 

*¢ We must first,”” said he, exhibit- 
ing a small article in silver, shaped 
somewhat like a straddle, “ insert this 
substitute for the pons, or bridge of 
the nose; then lap it on either side 
with adequate portions of live flesh 
eut from the Aumeri, nates, or other 
muscular parts of the body, according 
to the system of the learned Taliaco- 
tius, modelling these as we go along 
to the required shape; and, finally, 
strip.a sufficiency of the cutis with its 
pellide from the forehead to give our 
work an exterior. The scarification 
of the frontal integuments will, it is 
true, be somewhat painful; but not 
very much more so than from an ordi- 
nary blister; and in about six weeks, 
I think I may promise a sufficient 
growth of skin to enable you to wear 
your hat again. So, sir, we had better 
proceed with the operation. May I 


ask what particular shape you would 
wish your new nose to be ?” 

‘¢ Oh—as like my old one as pos- 
sible.” 

‘© Very natural, sir,” replied the 
Doctor, * but never having had the 
pleasure of seeing you before, I shall, 
you are aware, require an accurate de. 
scription of the former organ before I 
begin.” 

«© Why, sir,” said I, “ it was an 
ordinary sort of nose—that is, it was” 
In fact, I found to my great 
consternation that I had quite for- 
gotten what my old nose was like. 

«© Was it aquiline, sir,” asked the 
Doctor, * or Grecian; or was it a 
cocked nose ?” 

** To tell you the truth, Doctor,” I 
replied, “ I find it very difficult to re- 
collect any thing about it. I can only 
say that my general impression of it 
is, that it was an ordinary sort of 
goodish kind of nose, just such as you 
might expect from tie general style 
of my face.” 

*«* But allow me to put you in mind, 
my dear sir,” said the Doctor with a 
slight smile, * that your face at pre- 
sent cannot be said to have any style. 
The style of your face will depend 
altogether on the style of the nose you 
determine on; for, indeed, the nose 
may properly be called the stylus, gno- 
mon, or index of the countenance. In 
fact, I may say you have it now in 
your power to have any style of face 
you please.” 

At this moment a tap came to the 
door, and immediately after a little 
gentleman, in the court dress of the 
last century, entered the room, and 
bowing, presented me with a card on 
which was written “ Signor Aquilino.” 
There was something so very peculiar 
in his appearance that I totally forgot 
the presence of the Doctor from the 
moment he came in. He wasahigh- 
featured fierce-looking little fellow, 
and walked with an erect and martial 
air ; but what was most extraordinary 
was the general contour of his figure ; 
for although he seemed to me, when 
I looked hard at him, to be nothing 
more than a smart figure of a small 
man in red satin breeches and black 
silk stockings, yet, whenever I took 
my eyes partially off him, so as to haye 
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him, as it were, half in and half out 
of my sphere of vision, the whole out- 
line of his person would become indis- 
tinct for a moment, and then take a 
sudden resemblance to a great hooked 
nose of that sort usually called the 
Roman; then, again, the minute I 
fixed my eyes full upon him, his linea- 
ments would revert to their former 
figure and consistence. 

It is one peculiar characteristic of 
dreaming, that the most extraordinary 
transformations rarely affect us with 
surprise. You will-meet a person in 
your dream as unlike himself as any 
thing can be, yet you will be perfectly 
satisfied it is himself and no other, and 
his masquerade appearance will give 
you no concern in the world. I there- 
fore did not feel the least emotion 
when I perceived, as I immediately 
did, that this was the Nose Aquiline 
come to wait upon me tz propria per- 
sona. I begged he would take a seat, 
and set myself in a polite manner to 
hear what he had to say, 

« Having been informed, sir,” said 
the Signor, seating himself opposite to 
me, * that you are at present in want 
of a nose, I have taken the liberty of 
waiting on you ; and I shall feel proud 
if I may be permitted to succeed my 
lamented kinsman who lately occupied 
that distinguished place between your 
eyes.” 

“ Signor,” said I, entering at once 
into the spirit of his application, “ you 
find me very peculiarly situated. I had 
a nose a few days ago which not only 
answered all my ordinary purposes per- 
fectly well, but even went a consider- 
able way, as I have reason to believe, 
in giving me the regards of the most 
amiable of her sex. I have no ambi- 
tion beyond keeping the same place in 
her good graces which I was so happy 
as to attain to with that organ; and 
could I but recollect its shape, I would 
be quite satisfied with a restoration in 
fac simile. But unfortunately, Sig- 
nor Aquilino, its whole shape and cha- 
racter have totally escaped my me- 
mory; -and, as I am here among 
strangers, who never saw me but as 
you see me now, and have no time to 
send to my friends in Ireland for a 
written description, plan, or projection 
of the missing part of my countenance, 
lest the progress of cicatrization, you 
perceive, should interfere with the in- 
corporating process on which its re- 
storation is to be founded—I am re- 
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duced to the necessity of making my 
election among the different varieties 
of the nose at large, and will have 
much pleasure in entertaining pro- 
posals from you, Signor, or from any 
other member of the Nasal family.” 
“« Believe me, sir,” replied the Sig- 
nor, taking snuff and assuming an air 
of considerable dignity, “‘ Iam happy 
to congratulate you on the opportunity 
you now enjoy of making yourself 
possessor of one of the most desirable 
features within the whole circle of 
physiognomy. I am not egotistical, 
sir, but as many pretenders are abroad, 
and will doubtless besiege you with 
their importunities so soon as this va- 
cancy becomes generally known, I 
would take the liberty of stating that 
I am the only head and representative 
of the name ; in proof of which I may 
mention, that in the great case *‘ Eyes 
versus Nose,’ in Cowper's Reports, I 
was sole defendant. © Self-respect, as 
well as regard for the interests of the 
public, obliges me to put gentlemen on 
their guard. There is an audacious 
person, who calls himself Count Bel- 
videre, who has long imposed upon 
the credulity of people of taste, al- 
leging I know not what absurd claims, 
in right of what he calls the ‘ ideal.” 
I do not deny that if the world were a 
picture and sculpture gallery he would 
be a distinguished personage; but 
speaking of things as they exist, his 
claims upon the human countenance 
are altogether visionary. There again 
is a ridiculous fellow, a Monsieur le 
Sime, who might rule the roast very 
well in a community of apes, but 
whose pretensions to represent the first 
feature on the face of mankind are lu- 
dicrous. You would laugh, sir, did I 
tell you of some other of my rivals ; 
such as Von Snob, a Dutch boor; 
Master Bottlenose, an English bump- 
kin ; and one O’Cock, an Irish vul- 
garian of unrivalled impudence. But, 
sir, I will have done with these per- 
sons and speak for myself. I am truly 
rejoiced to have met with a gentleman 
of your devotion to the ladies. I am 
myself of an amorous disposition—ah, 
cruel La Retroussée,” and the Signor 
sighed in a very natural and touching 


manner ; “ and this community of feel- 


ing,” continued he, “ will much en- 
hance the pleasure I shall experience 
in witnessing the fulfilment of your 
fondest wishes: for this I can confi- 
dently promise you.” 
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tid Alas, Signor," I replied, s¢ who 
ean count with certainty on the ca- 
pricious tastes of awoman? Weshow 
ourselves to them, and we talk to 
them, and other means of gaining 
them we have none: And who can 
tell, I say, how the change of so im- 
portant an object of sight may offend 
a lady’s eye, or how an unaccustomed 
twang in the vehicle of thought may 
destroy the effect of sentiments which 
were once as sweet as they were fami- 
liar to her ear ?” 

*¢ So far as your influence with the 
fair sex is concerned,” replied the Sig- 
nor, “set your mind at rest. Let 
me but lead the van of your personal 
attractions, and you are irresistible.” 

« How is that, Signor? instruct me 
in your reasons.” 

« First, then,” said Aquilino, “ to 
give my reasons in a logical manner: 
there is no quality under Heaven which 
women do so admire in a man as va- 
lour; either, as Sir Philip Sidney 
surmises, because they love to hold 
safe in their arms one who hath es- 
caped thither out of so many dangers, 
or as Asheneus hath it’—here per- 
ceiving that the Signor was a man of 
parts and learning, I drew my chair 
closer to him, in doing which I lost his 
second quotation, but took him up as 
he proceeded—* whereas he who hath 
even the most equivocal sign of valour 
about him, no matter how hirsute, 
rude, and unpolished a Brontes he 
may be in other respects, such as a 
great scar on his face, received in the 
Wars, or an arm bandaged from a 
wound in a recent duel, though he 
should have been sent to the wars 
against his will, and had fought the 
duel while he was drunk, and so only 
pot-valiant, shall be better received of 
a roomful of ladies than your hand- 
somest fellow, who is known to have 
the least distaste for the smell of 
powder. But he who carries on his 
countenance the very index and token 
of a valiant heart, I mean an arched, 
embattled, salient, and eagle-like nose, 
he shall have need for neither patch 
nor bandage, but me I showing his 
noble feature, though he do but ad- 
vance it an inch past the door, he 
shall say veni, visus sum, vici; for 
assuredly there will not be a female 
heart among all present which he will 
not have captivated.” 

“ But, granting the influence of va- 
lour on the female heart,” said I, 
* how do you show, Signor, that the 





quality ?” 

«© Sir, it is the index of all 
good qualities,” replied the Signor 
with animation, “ of valour, magnani- 
mity, sagacity, generosity, and blood- 
royal; and this I prove, on principles 
of pure induction, by a series of ob- 
servations extending from the present 
time to the age of the great Alexander, 
For, not to weary you with a host of 
minor authorities, what says Aristotle? 
—they, says he, whom we Greeks call 
Gryfi, or Griffins, from their beaked 
noses, be of the nature of the eagle, 
the king of birds, that is of a soaring, 
generous, courageous, and predaceous 
nature ; which opinion, doubtless, did 
not arise in the mind of that great 
naturalist without long and curious 
observation. Again, concerning Cy- 
rus, who was a pink and pattern for 
all prince-like qualities, we are assured 
by Xenophon and Plutarch, that he 
was of a great and crooked nose, as 
did become his noble nature. - Artax- 
erxes, likewise, as once might be seen 
by his medallion in the museum of 
A’Porta’s brother, was a prince of a 
most eminent feature. So, also, was 
Antiochus, the magnanimous Emperor 
of Syria, surnamed the Hawk on this 
account ; while Justin is my authority 
that that noble gentleman, Demetrius, 
Prince of the same empire, was a con- 
spicuous Griffin—and does not Dares 
Phrygius say as much for Neoptole- 
mus, and Suetonius for Servius Galba, 
and finally, to conclude the ancients, 
have we not the testimony of Nice- 
phorus, that the apostle Paul himself 
was of a neat and agile person, small- 
headed, high-browed, thick-bearded, 
and of a fair hooked nose? Again, 
among the moderns, what says Jovius? 
*‘ The three most magnanimous mon- 
archs of history’ says he, ‘ namely, 
Mahomet, the second Sultan of the 
Turks’ (to whom he might have added 
Selim, the son of Bajazet, and Soly- 
man the Magnificent), ‘ Charles V. 
Emperor of Spain, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, and Franeis I. 
King of France, all three were Grif- 
fins ; the first, in particular, to the 
extraordinary degree, that his nose 
did usually rest upon his upper ip.’ 
Again, sir, look abroad among th 
warriors and ornaments of the worldin 
times still nearer our own. | Behold 
the great and good King William: 
his glorious, pious, and immortal me- 
mory is but the meed of that valour 
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and wisdom indicated by his arched, 
eminent, and eagle-like proboscis. See 
what a graceful curve completes the 
classic profile of Napoleon: what a 
falciform, embattled, and warlike or- 
gan leads the van of Wellington’s 
heroic countenance: what a salient 
and irrepressible index of the aspiring 
soul within starts from amid the intel- 
lectual features of Grattan! But why 
do I weary you with an accumulation 
of examples ?—all brave, and great, 
and wise men have been Griffins since 
the infancy of observation. The nose- 
aquiline is destined to lead to victory 
and fame wherever its possessors have 
the courage to follow it— it is the mar- 
shal of the features, the captain of the 
countenance, the masterpiece of na- 
ture, and the glory of physiognomy.” 

‘«* Still, Signor,” I replied, -* these 
are but individual examples.” 

«« Ay, but,” replied Aquilino, “ I 
will now corroborate these individual 
examples, by showing how a long ob- 
servation of such has resulted in so- 
lemn decrees and legislative enact- 
meuts, recognising the superiority of 
the nose-aquiline above all others, and 
that among some of the wisest nations 
the world ever saw. For, first, there 
is the negative decree of the old Jewish 
law, which, as you may read in the 
book of Leviticus, forbids any one 
having a flat nose to approach the 
altar; whereby the choice evidently 
falls on such as have either straight or 
hooked noses; but the Jews being 
peculiarly an aquiline nose, among 
whom straight noses were not to be 
found, I conclude, that the prohibi- 
tion of the flat nose amounts to a de- 
eree in favour of the nose-aquiline ; 
and the wisdom of that decree, I be- 
lieve, will not be called in question. 
Again, it was, as Possidonius expli- 
cithy informs us, a strict and immutable 
law of the ancient Persians, a people, 
also, wise in their generation, that 
none but those whose noses were of 
this commanding and magnificent fi- 
gure should sueceed to the kingly dig- 
nity among them; so that not only 
does experience proclaim this fact of 
the superiority of the nose-aquiline, 
but history attests the public recogni- 
tion of it from the earliest ages, and 
amongst the most enlightened na- 
tions.” 

* Signor,” said J, “¢ you speak well 
and scholar-like ; nevertheless, I can- 
not so much commend the practice of 
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the Persians yn mention, as of those 
Thracians who are reported (I 

it is by Herodotus) to have chosentheir 
monarchs according to their morestrict- 
ly phrenological indications ; allowing 
those only to be of the blood-royal who 
had knotty or gibbous foreheads, by 
which I understand a marked deve- 
lopement of the intellectual organs, 
such as comparison, eventuality, 
causality, congruity, and individuality, 
qualities very fit to be observed in the 
selection of our elective monarch.” 

“ That these Thracians did exhibit 
a reasonable shrewd judgment, guoad 

Srontum, or so far forth as the forehead 

is concerned, I deny not,” replied the 
Signor; “but I hold that had they con- 
fined their search for mental indica. 
tions to the organ of which I am the 
representative, they would have taken 
the matter by, as I may say, the bet- 
ter handle. For although observa- 
tion may have shown that these gib- 
bosities of the forehead have some- 
times been co-existent with an excel- 
lent intellect, yet why or how they 
have been or ought to be so, cannot 
in any wise be determined ; whereas, 
in the case of the nose, the reasons 
why that organ should be the index 
of a sagacious mind, a valiant heart, 
and a magnanimous nature, are as evi- 
dent in theory as the confirmation of 
them is palpable in practice.” 

“ Surely, Signor,” said I, “ when 
you compare the exploded dogmas of 
Lavater with the scientific inductions 
of Spurzheim and Gall you do a great 
injustice.” 

“To the former, I admit,” said 
Aquilino; “ for, as I shall shortly 
prove, the former is a legitimate 
science, the latter but a handicraft,” 

* Proeeed then, Signor, with your 
proofs,” cried I ; ‘ and first your rea- 
sons why a hooked nose should be the 
index of a sagacious mind.” 

«“ The nasal functions,” began the 
Signor, “ are threefold; one set of 
them having to do with the olfactory, 
another with the respiratory, and the 
third with the visual organs. 
fanctions of the first class in like man- 
ner are twofold ; first, to convey the 
perception of those odoriferous parti- 
eles which produce the sense of smell 
to the brain; and secondly, to purge 
the brain itself of humours. Now, im 
the hooked nose, the cavity, ventricle, 
or chamber in which the odoriferous 
particles are received and digested, 
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and through which the draining and 
cleansing of the head is performed, is 
larger than in any other, by reason of 
the greater convexity of that part of 
its roof constituted by the ridge of the 
nose, whereby a greater surface of the 
rete mucosum which performs the dou- 
ble office I have just described, is 
brought into play for the benefit of 
the sensorium. Those, therefore, who 
have hooked noses, do not only enjoy 
one sense in a much greater degree of 
perfection, but have the organs of all 
their other senses, nay, as it is alleged, 
of thought itself, kept in a much 
cleaner and more efficient state than 
other individuals ; whence, doubtless, 
arose that opinion among the ancients 
of the importance of being well-nosed, 
which we find indicated in their appli- 
cation of the term ¢ nasutus,’ as Fes- 
tus explains it, to such as do most sa- 
gaciously scent and smell out the po- 
litic stratagems of other men. A great 
confirmation whereof is also had out 
of Laurentius, who informs us that the 
old Egyptians in their hieroglyphics 
did formerly signify a wise, prudent, 
and clear-headed man, by the sym- 
bolic representation or ideagraph of a 
nose.” 

«* Now, Signor, your proofs, if you 
please, that a hooked nose is the index 
of a valiant heart.” 

** Nothing more evident,” replied 
Aquilino, “ for, first, the office of re- 
spiration is, as held by all the great 
physicians of antiquity, ad refrigeran- 
dum cor, for the cooling and ventilat- 
ing of the heart, whereby it is manifest 
that the more expanded and capa- 
cious the means of ventilation are, the 
more need for these cooling and re- 
creating visitations the ventilated thing 
must have ; hence I conclude that the 
hearts of such men as have great, 
hooked, and capacious noses, must 
needs be marvellous hot, which is a 
certain prognostic of valour. But if, 
rejecting the testimonies of the an- 
cients, we deny this office of the res- 
piratory organs, and hold instead, with 
Harvey and his modern school, that 
the blood having imparted all its ruddy 
and vital energies to the flesh and fibre 
of the frame during each of its pere- 
grinations from the heart throughout 
the body, returns languid and slug- 
gish to the lungs in search of a new 
supply of vitality from the atmosphere 
ewith which it there becomes inter- 
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penetrated, and that at each inspira- 
tion an entire renewal and revivifica- 
tion of the vital fluid does so take 
place ; then, I maintain, that in pro- 
portion as the nasal aditus or door-way 
(for none but clowns and idiots breathe 
through the mouth in their waking 
moments), is open, eapacious, fit for 
the entry of a great host of oxygeni- 
ferous particles, and adapted to the 
speedy expulsion of the deleterious 
constituents of the breath after each 
purification of the blood has taken 
place, so will the blood thus purified, 
revived, and recreated, be more hot, 
subtle, penetrating, and vital ; whence 
I conclude that he who has that great 
ventricle to which a hooked nose is 
necessary for breathing through, will 
also have hot and nimble blood, where- 
in consists the very quality of valour. 
Hence we have a reason for that phi- 
losophic expression of the Hebrews | 
when describing the symptoms of 
anger, there went up a smoke out 
of his nostrils,’ ‘ out of his nostrils 
there goeth smoke,’ and thelike; which 
some commentators would have to be 
an Orientalism, but which is only ano- 
ther evidence of the wisdom of the 
Israelitish nation and of the presump- 
tion of the moderns. For which rea- 
son also we ought, in our version of 
Isaiah, to read literally ‘ for my name’s 
sake will I lengthen my nose,’ and 
not tamper with the sacred text by 
paraphrasing it thus, ‘ for my name's 
sake will I defer mine anger,’ which 
is neither so striking an image nor so 
philosophical a mode of speech as in the 
original. But to return to our con- 
sideration of the nose as the more im- 
mediate index of valour; we have a 
great confirmation of this truth in the 
fact which any one may have observed, 
that the activity of those faculties which 
go to constitute the quality of valour 
invariably produces a corresponding 
developement of the nasal organ. 
Look at the early pictures of Wel- 
lington and Anglesea. Their noses, 
ere yet familiar with the smell of 
powder, appear scarce more elevated 
than those of ordinary men; yet see 
how supereminently they now preside 
over their respective countenances like 
valiant colonels mounted at the heads 
of their regiments ready to lead to 
death or victory.” 

** I confess these are strong facts in 
favour of your claims to valour, Sig- 
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nor,”’ I replied ; “let me now hear your 
grounds for challenging the further dis- 
tinction of greater magnanimity.”’ 

‘* The nose,” replied Signor Aqui- 
lino, “ is admitted by all writers not 
only to complete and adorn the rest of 
the features, ‘ having per se,’ as Lau- 
rentius saith, ‘ a kind of beauty, yea, 
of majesty ;’ but to be most service- 
able also to the optic organs in separ- 
ating their more immediate spheres of 
vision, so as to prevent them having a 
common focus within those limits 
which have to do with obliquity of sight. 
The eye, being thus guided direct to 
its object, and having no room for 
dodging or avoiding a full view and 
contemplation of it, is habituated to a 
steady and straightforward consider- 
ation of whatsoever comes before it. 
Now there is no more marked indica- 
tion of a magnanimous nature than 
that a man should look whatsoever he 
has to deal with full in the face. 
Hence doubtless arise the perseverance 
and sagacity of aquiline statesmen. 
Think you that Peel could persevere 
from session to session with his eye on 
his object as he has done, but for the 
linea directrix of that exalted feature 
which at the present moment points 
to office? Hence also I account for 
the successes of Castlereagh ; and I 
conclude, as well from the prior argu- 
ment for magnanimity which we draw 
from the admitted fact of valour, as 
from this additional use and effect of 
the falciform organ, that he who has 
a great hooked and salient nose is 
necessarily wise, valiant, and magna- 
nimous.”’ 

«© You seem to have studied the 
matter very deeply, Signor,” said I. 

‘¢ Sir,” replied Aquilino, “ I am a 
Professor of Rhinology.” 

«* Of what ?” asked I. 

«“ Of Rhinology, or the science of 
divining characters by the dimensions 
of the nose,” replied Aquilino, taking 
a pair of callipers out of his pocket. 
‘* But I forget,” said he, putting them 
up again with a smile, “ that your 
character for the present is, as I may 
say, incommensurable.”’ 

** This is a science of which I never 
heard before,”’ said I, ‘‘ though I am 
a member of the British Association, 
and have not missed a meeting of the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
during the season. Pray, when and 
by whom was it discovered ?”’ 

‘¢ It was well known tothe ancjents,”’ 
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replied Aquilino; “ but the honour of 
reviving it belongs to Doctors Spleen 
and Worse’em, two illustrious Ger 
mans of the last generation.” 

‘* And what led these learned doe- 
tors to make the discovery ?” 

*‘ Doctor Worse’em,” replied the 
Signor, ‘ was first led to consider the 
nose an index of the mind by observ- 
ing that a serjeant-major in the Prus- 
sian foot-guards, who had already 
fought three duels with broadswords, 
and two with rapiers, and who had re- 
ceived his promotion for leading the 
forlorn hope on a certain very danger- 
ous occasion, was distinguished above 
his comrades by the extraordinary 
developement of bis nasal organs. Ob- 
serving the same peculiar formation to 
accompany like characteristics in ano- 
ther person, a prize-fighter of Stutt- 
gard, he directed his enquiries towards 
ascertaining the dimensions of the 
noses of several other buffers and dare- 
devils, and finding invariably that the 
indications were the same, concluded, 
on strict principles of induction, that 
a large nose of the Roman make was 
the true index of a valiant heart.” 

«* But a man’s possessing or not 
possessing mere courage goes a very 
little way in determining his charac- 
ter,” said I; “ and unless you have 
been enabled to ascertain the nasal 
indications of various other qualities, 
I must. deny your right to claim the 
title of a science for Dr Worse’em’s 
discovery.” 

** But courage, or combativeness, 
is far from being the only quality of 
which we have ascertained the organ,” 
said Aquilino; ‘ there, for example, 
to begin at the beginning, is wit, or 
congruity, which was the very second 
function realized by Worse’em. The 
manner in which he discovered the seat 
of this organ is worthy of being com- 
memorated. It is situated at the inferi- 
or antero-lateral extremity of the nose, 
and isa double organ. To thisspot Dr 
Worse’em observed several individuals 
of a strong natural turn for humour ap- 
plying the extremity of the thumb of 
either hand, with the fingers extended, 
whenever they said any thing particu- 
larly witty. It is true there have heen 
various opinions among Rhinologists 
as to the true cause of the extension of 
the fingers ; but there is no science in 
which some difference of opinion will 
not be found among the most learned 
professors ; and, as Rhinology is yet 
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ture age. With regard to the appli- 
cation of the thumb, however, there 
ean be no mistake; and the organ is 
now considered to be quite conclusively 
ascertained.” 

¢ I must admit,” said I, “‘ that Doc- 
tor Worse’em’s observation was a per- 
fectly true one. I have myself seen 
the pictures of humorists represent- 
ed in this attitude ; and I recollect, in 
particular, being struck with the fact 
in several of Mr Cruikshank’s draw- 
ings.” 

« The next organ observed by Doc- 
tor Worse’em,” continued Aquilino, 
** was that of amativeness, or love of 
the other sex, the manner of discover- 
ing which was as follows :—He had a 
patient, a lady of a very amorous tem- 
perament. When attending her once, 
for a cold in the head, he observed 
that in applying her mouchoir she 
caught hold of her nose much higher 
up than persons usually do. On en- 
quiry he found that the sight of any of 
the objects of her regards (for she was 
a lady of extended benevolence) oc- 
easioned a peculiar tingling sensation 
in the same part. This led him to 
further investigations, which resulted 
in the amplest confirmation of his 
theory. The organ is double. It is 
situated posteriorly and superiorly to 
the organ of valour, which, as I have 
already explained, forms the key-stone, 
as it were, of the bridge of the nose.” 

«« Really this is very interesting,” I 
exclaimed ; “‘ and tell me, have you 
found out the organ of veneration yet ? 
for I always was a person of a religious 
turn; and, as I must have possessed 
the organ large, I might thus, per- 
haps, make a guess at the shape of my 
former nose.” 

*¢ Veneration,’ said Aquilino, “was 
at first thought, by the French Rhin- 
ologist, to reside in the tip, or extre- 
mity of the nasal apparatus ; because 
in noses of the Gallie family that par- 
ticular part most commonly looks up 
at the sky. But this is now determined 
to be the organ of attachment; and 
veneration is referred, by our most 
learned professors, to the very oppo- 
site end, for the reason that the supe- 
rior extremity of any thing is always 
nearer heaven than the inferior.” 

* Good! And beeause our affec- 
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in its infancy, it cannot be asserted that 
it should be exempt from those uncer- 
tainties which continue to affect even 
astronomy and geology in their ma- 
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tions are too much engaged with the 
thing's of this world, you give them the 
end that looks down towards the 
earth?” 

‘«‘ Exactly so; with this additional 
reason to make all sure; that we ob- 
serve children rubbing the tips of their 
noses to the bosoms of their mothers 
and nurses; and that the most affec- 
tionate mode of salutation among many 
nations at the present day is by rub- 
bing noses, in which operation the ex- 
tremities of these organs are very fre- 
quently brought into contact.” 

*« True, true. I have observed the 
same in dogs. My spaniel always 
pokes his nose into my hand when he 
would show his affection for me in the 
most unequivocal manner.” 

* No doubt,” replied Aquilino, “ it 
is most natural he should. There are 
a great many other organs,” he con- 
tinued, “ which we have ascertained in 
a similar manner; and the science 
nowis so far perfected that I can speak 
with certainty to the character of a 
person I never saw, by merely inspect- 
ing a memorandum of the dimensions 
of his nose.” 

« How I regret,” exclaimed, “ that 
I cannot give you an opportunity of 
showing your skill in my own case! 
I must only console myself with the re- 
flection that as I still have my head on 
my shoulders, I cannot be said to have 
altogether lost my character.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Aquilino, “ if you 
depend on your head for a character, 
your reputation will be of a very equi- 
vocal kind.” 

* Oh!” said I, ** two of a trade, 
I know, ean never agree. But not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of your 
Rhinologieal arguments, I must still 
say that I continue more a disciple of 
Gall and Spurzheim than of Spleen 
and the other. For if we admit the 
brain to be the seat of thought, it is 
surely more rational to attend to 
what experience tells us are the indi- 
eations of thought in the neighbour- 
— of the brain than anywhere 

se.” 

“ Sir,” said Aquilino, “ I will be 
bold to say that the argument for the 
truth of phrenology, drawn from the 
indications of the cranium, would be 
rather stronger than otherwise if 
ee were no brain in the skull at 
a oa 

« How; Signor? 


You state a pa- 
radox.” 
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* Suppose the great clock of the 
_ post-office,” said Aquilino, “ instead 
of its proper apparatus of weight, 
pendulum, and escapement, to consist 
internally of a substance altogether 
irreconcilable with the indications of 
the dial-plate, in which neither the 
system of the hours, nor the division 
of the minutes, nor the subdivision of 
the seconds could be traced, and that 
this substance was said to be the true 
and only organ of time; and sup- 
pose that the hands of this clock were 
sometimes observed to indicate the 
true time, albeit no connexion what- 
ever could be traced between them 
and this internal organ ; then, I say, 
it would be better for the credit of 
the dial that it should be left alone to 
stand on its ascertained merits, what- 
ever they might be, than that indivi- 
duals coming to consult it, and refer- 
ring to its machinery for a reason 
why its hands should point so and so, 
should discover that there was no 
traceable likeness, connexion, or ana- 
logy between the alleged index with- 
out and the admitted organ within.” 

«In that case the dial should get 
the credit of being index and organ 
in one,” said I. 

‘¢ Precisely so,” replied the Signor. 
« Admit the cranium itself to be the 
organ of thought, and the indieations 
of the cranium are, so far, the better 
grounds of phrenological conelusions ; 
but if you insist on the cranium being 
the index of that to which it bears no 
resemblance, analogy, or relationship 
whatever, namely, to a medullary and 
cineritious substance, the superior 
surface of which is convoluted in a 
manner neither symmetrical as to its 
opposite sides, nor co-extensive with 
the indications of the horny covering 
above, you act as inconsistently as 
those popes who, granting the Serip- 
tures to be true, did put forth bulls 
irreconcilable with Scripture as in- 
dices and expositors thereof. Now 
surely it would have been better for 
these bulls that the Scriptures had not 
had an existence, than that, by an 
investigation of the original organ of 
truth, their false pretensions to ex- 
plaining the same should be de- 
tected.” 

« Granting, Signor,” I replied, 
“that we cannot trace all the minor 
convolutions on the surface of the 
skull, yet you must admit that certain 
systems of convolutions, each, it may 
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be, made up of many minor volumi- 
na, are externally traceable; and 
that those, although not made up of 
parts symmetrically situated in them- 
selves, are certainly to be found in 
corresponding situations indicated on 
either side of the cranium.” 

‘© That such external indications 
exist, I grant,” said Aquilino; “ but 
that corresponding systems are to be 
found below the superior surface of 
the dura mater, I deny ; for, not to 
speak of the varieties of thickness 
which are to be found in the cranium 
itself, the inequalities of this and the 
other membranes are so considerable, 
that the correspondence you would 
hint at is quite lost and confounded 
among the integuments, each of which 
renders the surface more even, as a 
coat of plaster does a rough wall, un- 
til, when the skull-cap comes to be 
put on, the superior surface of the 
dura mater exhibits no more resem- 
blance to the convolutions it overlies 
than does the superior surface of the 
hypogastric region to the convolu- 
tions of the intestinal canal. But 
supposing that you had proved the ex- 
istence of observable systems, I ob- 
ject, first, that these systems are not 
bound by the natural fosse or fur- 
rows of separation which oceur be- 
tween the different series of the minor 
volumina, and which, if separate or- 
gans existed in the brain, would pri- 
ma facie appear to be their natural 
boundaries ; and, secondly, that even 
if such boundaries had been establish- 
ed to each system, these systems are 
themselves of uniform structure, and 
in immediate connexion underneath 
throughout each sphere of the cere- 
brum, and cannot, without an assump- 
tion which no other result of anatomy 
will warrant, be supposed to be si- 
multaneously engaged in multiform 
and dissimilar functions.” 

«Let me hear you more at large 
upon your first objection.” 

“< If we map out the surface of the 
cerebrum according to the external 
indications of its bony covering, our 
lines of division will cross the convo- 
lutions of the brain ten times for 
once that they will coineide with 
them ; so that it would be impossible 
to separate one system of these con- 
volutions thus mapped out from other 
portions of the same convolutions, ex- 
tending into what are alleged to be 
different organs, without outting 
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through, and artificially separating 
the cineritious substance of the brain 
itself. ‘Thus the organ of faith, we 
will say, for example, is not made up 
of a separate convolution, or system 
of convolutions, naturally marked out 
and distinguished from the surround- 
ing matter of the brain by a continu- 
ous sulcus or furrow, but of parts, 
fragments, elbows of diverse convo- 
lutions, separated from one another 
by natural boundaries ; but not sepa- 
rated at all from their continuations 
into adjacent organs, the functions of 
which are alleged to be totally differ- 
ent from those of the organ of faith. 
Nay, it not unfrequently happens that 
the continuous convolutions of differ- 
ent organs, when there happens to be 
a partial division, overlap, so that 
what goes to form the protuberance 
under one organ is really less a part 
of that than of an adjacent organ.” 

«< But,” said I, ** since the struc- 
ture of the adjacent systems is uni- 
form, it matters not whether they are 
separated from one another by fusse 
or by arbitrary divisions; for these 
fosse are no more than folds and 
corrugations produced by the com- 
pressed state in which the surface of 
the cerebrum is kept, either for the 
purpose of having it stowed in a more 
convenient compass, or with the de- 
sign of exposing a greater extent of 
surface ; so that there are, in fact, no 
natural divisions whatever: but if, as 
I think I can prove, the brain must be 
a congeries of separate organs, it is 
plain that divisions of some sort will 
be necessary ; and therefore we have 
no choice but to adopt the arbitrary di- 
visions you find fault with.” 

«This, then,” said Aquilino, “brings 
me fairly to my second objection, 
namely, that there can be no local 
variety of function where there is nei- 
ther separateness of arrangement nor 
difference of structure.” 

« But,” said I, “« I shall prove that 
the brain is not one organ but a con- 
geries of organs. You grant that the 
brain is the organ of the mind ?”’ 

«* Suppose it so, argumenti gratia.” 

«< Then, if it be one organ, it must 
be exercised all at once, and equally 
in all parts. But the faculties of the 
mind are not exercised all at once and 
equally together, else we could have 
no such phenomenonasadream. But 
we dodream. The brain is therefore 
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gans, some of which are at certain 
times in a greater, and some at cer- 
tain times in a less state of activity.” 

“© Good,” said Aquilino, “ I like 
the argument; let us apply it else- 
where, and see what we shall make of 


not one organ but a congeries of or- - 
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it. You grant the nose to be the or- 
gan of smell ?” 

‘* Suppose it so,” said I, somewhat 
doggedly. 

“« Then, if it be one organ it must 
be exercised all at once and equally 
in all parts. But the smelling facul- 
ties are not exercised all at once and 
equally together, else we could have 
no such phenomena as the perception 
of sweet odours at one time and of 
bad smells at another. But we do 
perceive both sweet odours and bal 
smells. The nose is, therefore, not 
one organ, but a congeries of organs, 
some of which are at certain times in 
a greater, and some in a less state of 
activity; and, therefore, according to 
the shape of a man’s nose and the 
quantity of mucous membrane expo- 
sed in certain parts of it, I am justi- 
fied in inferring, if previous observa- 
tion be found occasionally to have 
pointed at similar conclusions, that 
such a one has twice as good a nose 
for civet as for lavender, and that such 
another one’s faculty for smelling a 
rat is remarkably strong, or, in other 
words, that his organ of muriodorate- 
iveness is very largely developed.” 

“‘ The only rat I smell is in your 
own argument, Signor,” cried I. 
** You institute an analogy between 
an organ whose business it is to deal 
with sensitive particles, and an organ 
which is occupied in perforining the 
work of the immaterial mind.” 

** And this,” replied Aquilino, “ is 
but a shrew-mouse to the huge ani- 
mal which you have entrapped in your 
own rejoinder. You argue that be- 
cause some inconsiderate persons 
grant in general terms that the brain 
is the organ of the mind, the imple- 
ment is therefore liable to all that can 
be predicated of the operation, which 
is as absurd as to say, that because the 
hand-saw is the tool of the carpenter, 
and the carpenter sometimes spends 
his evenings at home and sometimes 
at the alehouse, the hand-saw is there- 
fore not one tool but a congerics of 
tools. Say at once, the hand-saw is 
the carpenter, or the brain is the mind, 
and I will know how to meet you.” 
© Signor,” said I, «* I do not much 
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like accepting of illustrations in place 
of arguments; still, if you will sub- 
stitute the tool-box for the hand-saw, 
I cannot but say that you will give a 
fairer representation of my case.” 

‘* Show me,” cried Aquilino, “ in 
the medullary and cineritious sub- 
stance of the brain, in which you as- 
sert that these different organs are to 
be found, a difference of structure be- 
tween any two parts of both, so slight 
as to be detected by the most refined 
process of analysis, and that moment, 
‘ transfuga ad castra Combiano fio.’ 
I do not ask for a gross and palpable 
distinction like that between the blunt 
hammer and the sharp chisel, the 
smooth plane and the rough file, the 
spiral gimlet and the straight spring- 
bit—show me any difference what- 
ever—let it be but enough to enable 
the anatomist, with all the help of 
spectacles and microscope, to say this 
portion of cineritious and medullary 
matter was cut out of the organ of 
combativeness, and ¢hat out of the or- 
gan of faith, and I am your convert.” 

** Well, Signor,” said I, “ there is 
no knowing but that we may, some 
day, be able to gratify you. In the 
mean-time, we must not be too sure 
that such differences do not exist, al- 
though our present means of investi- 
gation may not enable us to discover 
them.” 

“© ’Tis, at the least, somewhat 
strange,” replied Aquilino, “ that 
where the alleged operations are so 
extremely different—(for what com- 
munity is there, for example, between 
the exercise of combativeness and of 
faith, or of self-esteem and of causal- 
ity ?)—there should be no difference 
whatever observable in the implements 
used by the mind; while in the 
commonest artisan’s tool-box, though 
all his operations have the same ob- 
ject, that, namely, of removing cer- 
tain portions of the material on which 
he works, the difference between each 
and every other is so apparent as at 
once to point out its peculiar uses.” 

“¢ But, Signor,” said I, “« we do not 
suppose this difference of function 
compatible with identity of structure 
without reason. I, for instance, can 
see no difference between the optic and 
the olfactory nerve, yet you know that 
the functions of these are as different 
as is the colour of red from the sound 
of a trumpet.” 

** If you cannot see the difference 
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between them, you are no very exac 

anatomist,” replied Aquilino; “ but 
even supposing them identical in strue- 
ture, they are furnished with external 
organs as diverse in formation and de- 
sign as are a drum and a telescope. 
Yet the senses of hearing and seeing, 
clearly distinguished as are the dif- 
ferences of their external organs, are 
not so different from each other as are 
almost any two of these functions 
which you attribute to undistinguish- 
able parts of the same undivided cere- 
brum.” 

* Still, Signor,” said I, “ when we 
see the remarkable agreement of ob- 
servations made at different times and 
in different countries, all corroborative 
of the fact, that certain indications of 
the cranium are found to be co-exist- 
ent with certain mental dispositions, 
and when we know that the general 
form of the cranium depends on the 
developement of these substances 
which it covers, we must not lightly 
reject the evidence of such facts, be- 
cause we may find it difficult to de- 
vise a perfect theory to account for 
them.” 

«Just so,” replied Aquilino, “ and 
therefore it is that I think you have 
cause to regret the presence of so un- 
tractable a substance as the brain 
among those phenomena which have 
to be taken into account in forming 
your theory. For, first, if you take 
the orange medullary matter, which 
forms the centrum ovale of either sphere 
to be the true brain, you fall into the 


difficulty that this is the most unlike 


the external indications of the cranium 
of all the other substances contained 
within it; for, the cineritious matter, 
which is chiefly the materia formatriz 
of these indications, penetrates the 
medulla unequally, and still less re- 
presents its superior surface than it is 
itself represented by the superior sur- 
face of the cranium ; and, secondly, if 
you take this cuticle covering to be 
the true brain, you fall into the diffi- 
culty that this is of very unequal vo- 
lume in different heads, as well as 
frequently of unequal and variable 
thickness in different parts of the same ; 
and, third, if you take either or both 
to be the true brain, wherever they are 
to be discovered, you will find it ne- 
cessary to bring the volume of the 
spinal cord into your account; since 
cineritious and medullary substances of 
the same sort with that of the brain, 
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oceur in all men down even to the 
lumbar regions ; and then the length 
of a man’s back, as well as the capa- 
city and shape of his head, will be- 
come a material ingredient in casting 
the cerebroscope. In fine, if the in- 
dications of the cranium be absolutely 
true, you are bound, first, to assume 
the cranium itself as the organ of the 
mind, for it is liker to itself than any 
thing else ; and, failing the cranium, 
you are, secondly, bound to assume 
the dura mater to be that organ, for it 
is next likest to that which is its in- 
dex; and, failing the dura mater, 
tunica arachnoidea, and pia mater, you 
are bound, thirdly, or fifthly, if you 
will, to assume the cuticle covering of 
the medulla to be that organ, for it 
is next likest to it; and, failing all 
these, you come to the medulla itself, 
which most men consider to be the 
true brain, but which is not like the 
index at all; then, under the medulla, 
we have got these cavities in which 
the old Arabians were of opinion that 
the mental operations were carried 
on, and from the bulk of which they 
judged of the activity of the spirits 
which had made themselves such and 
such elbow-room ; and beyond these 
Ido not expect that you will persist in 
prosecuting your search after the true 
instrument of thought ; though, if you 
have the inclination, there are sub- 
stances enough of functions still 
undiscovered, such as your corpus 
striatum, your tenia semicircularis, 
your pes hippocampi, your corpo- 
ra quadrigemina, and your forniz, 
among which to seek after the un- 
searchable, down even to the medulla 
obligata, and, if you will, to the os 
cocygis. Thus, then, I come round 
once more to my former conclusion, 
that the great stumblingblock your 

hrenologists have to get over; is the 

rain itself.” 

“Sir!” cried I, surprised into a 
momentary warmth by the extrava- 
gfance of the Signor’s conclusion, * af- 
ter the ridiculous arguments which you 
have adduced to show that a hooked 
nose is the sign of valour’ —u1+ 

“Thave at least adduced an argu- 
iment assigning a reason for the fact, 
proved by the testimony of experi- 
ence,” interrupted Aquilino, * which 
is more than the supporters of phre- 
nology, under the new systein, have 
done. In the old school, indeed; it 
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was very different. If Avicenna or 
Averrhoes concurred in placing the 
imagination in the fore part of the 
head, the intellect in the middle, and 
memory behind, they told you the 
why and wherefore. The imagina- 
tion, being to apprehend the species 
and representatives of sensible things, 
was placed near the seats of the prin- 
cipal senses; the intellect, being to 
abstract these images of things from 
the imagination, was seated next to it; 
and besides this, it was placed in the. 
middle, because the middle is the 
safest and most honourable place, and 
so fittest for the intellect, it being the 
most precious and noble faculty of the * 
human soul; the memory; again, as 
being the recorder and registrar-gene- 
ral, as it were, whose office it is’ —— 

“ Tut, tut! Signor,” cried 1; “I 
am really surprised that you should 
rake up such rubbish as this from the 
old hanapers of empiricism. Your own 
arguments were ridiculous enough ; 
but these puerilities of the Arabians 
are unworthy even of the advocate of 
the nose-aquiline.” 

“ You may overthrow my argu- 
ments if you will,” replied Aquilino ; 
“and I am content to rest upon the 
observed facts, which I can still do 
with infinitely greater security than 
you can, since, I thank heaven, we 
have no admitted organ of valour in 
the immediate vicinity of the nose, by 
a reference to which my evidences 
ean be proved to be inconsistent 
among themselves.”’ 

‘¢ Sir,” said I, “ I know many men 
with hooked noses who are great 
cowards,” 

« And I, sir,” replied Aquilino, 
“know many more with big heads 
who afe great dunces.” 

«* A man may have excellent capa- 
bilities, and yet never have used 
them,” I replied. 

* Just so,” said he. Every mah 
with a hooked nose may be a hero, if 
he will only pluck up a spirit,” 

* Nosey, Signor Aquilino, has from 
the earliest times been a term of re- 


proach.” 


« What more opprobiotis than the 
nickname of Chuckle-head?” he re- 


plied. 


** Chuckle-head;” I replied, “ has 
a like signification with Bullet-head, 
or Rowrid-head } and is used reproach- 
fully only in so far as it applies to 
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that undue developement of the animal 
propensities which distinguishes those 
who are so called.” 

~  Nosey, being a diminutive,” re- 
plied Aquilino, “can only apply to 
those who are deficient in a due de- 
velopement of the organ; like those 
Sileni and Satyrs, by whose flat and 
defective noses the philosophic an- 
cients used to figure forth a rude in- 
tellect. Nay, as Plutareh and Pliny 
would seem to hint, those wild men 
of the woods, the Sileni, had their 
name from that ape-like shape of 
their tioses, they being in other re- 
spects tall and proper men.” 

« With your leave,” said I, * that 
is a wrong interpretation: for Julius 
Pollux is clear that the Sileni were 
so called «xo ro iddawsw; as in- 
dicating a disposition which is but too 
strongly marked by the protuberant 
cerebella of such figures.” 

“IT appeal to the Etrusean vases,” 
cried Aquilino. 

‘*T confess,” said a polite personage, 
whom I had not before observed, 
mingling in an easy tone in the con- 
versation, “ I am surprised to find 
the judicious Signor Aquilino —_— 
ing to these elegant remains of anti- 
quity, which are, if I may so express it, 
the very muniments and patents of my 
right to represent the Nasal family 
from the earliest ages. Sir,” turning 
to me, ‘‘1 am happy to find that the 
honourable situation lately filled by 
my deceased kinsman is still unoceu- 
pied ; and, if the recommendations of 
Jupiter and Esculapius, the wisest, 
and of Apollo and Mercury, the 
handsomest of the gods—of Achilles 
and Alexander the most valiant, and 
of Plato and Aristotle the most phi- 
losophic of men, can interest you in 
my favour, I trust Iam not too pre- 
sumptuous in aspiring to succeed 
him.” 

Aquilino, who during the address, 
had been snuffing the air, and putting 
on looks of scorn and defiance, now 
turned tome. ‘ This, sir,’ said he, 
“is the Greek of whom we have just 
been speaking. -I believe I have your 
authority for telling him that his ser- 
vices are not required. Count, you 
may retire, you are wanted in the 
museum — the antiquaries expect 

ou.” 

‘«* With the forms of classic beauty, 
whether in the museum, the studio, 
or in Olympus, I may indeed be said 
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to reside,” replied Count Belvidere, 
no ways abashed, * but although I 
am unhappily of late days more at 
home in the picture and seulpture 
gallery than on the countenances of 
men, yet here are features”—bowing 
to me—* which, as they have been 
modelled so far on those of the Apollo, 
it were a thousand pities to leave in- 
complete.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Aquilino—* a 
precious specimen of the ‘ Adulandi 
gens peritissima.’ ” 

«If you would cap quotations,” 
replied Belvidere, “ I have here one 
from the Legation of Luteprand, 
‘ When we would brand an enemy 
with disgrace, we call him a Roman, 
comprehending under that one name 
of Roman, whatever is base, is 
cowardly, is covetous, is false, is vi- 
cious.’” 

“ Rascal!” cried Aquilino, «I will 
tweak you till you are as long as the 
nose of Slawkenbergius !”” and he was 
about to grasp his adversary round 
the middie, when a spruce-looking 
individual slid in between the comba- 
tants, and exclaimed with an ait of 
great self-satisfaction— 

** Ah, mes amis, pacify you; et re- 
tirez in amitie. Saare, milor,’’ turn- 
ing to me with a bow, “I be come to 
your assistance; I do comtmeesurate 
your condition ; I do propose to sup- 
ply-a your necessities. Ah, voila 
le nez piquante, le petit nez hero- 
ique, apostolique, vrais Catholique et 
universelle 1” 

‘* Monsieur Le Sime,” said I; for 
by this time I took things in the cool- 
est manner imaginable, “ That you 
are the Nose Piquant I readily ad- 
mit : impart to me, however, the 
grounds of your heroic, apostolic, 
and Catholic pretensions.” 

“* Saare,” replied Le Sime, ‘I be 
the nose which has gain immortal 
honour by having graced-the counte- 
nances of the heroic Horace Cocles, 
and the sublime Fieschi.” 

“ If king-killing be an honour,” said 
Aquilino, “ I was the nose of Czx- 
sar’s Brutus.” 

“ And I of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton,” cried Belvidere. 

« And I of Oliver Cromwell, and 
I'm d——d sorry for it!” exclaimed 
a new comer-in, whom I at once re- 
cognised as Bottle-nose : he bore a fla- 
gon of ale in one hand, and a pipe 
of tobacco in the other ; and was 
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followed by a motley group, ‘among 
whom O’Cock, whom I would have 
known in a thousand, was conspicuous. 

«¢ Now, Monsieur Le Sime,” said I, 
«let us hear your apostolic preten- 
sions, if you please.” 

« With the most great pleasure,” 
replied Le Sime. ‘Je suis le Nez 
Catholique, parceque, je composais 
le nez du premier apOtre et fondateur 
de l'Eglise Catholique; car, Simon 
Pierre vas so call de la simitie son re- 
troussement de son sainte et benit pro- 
boscide—cé’st a dire, because. of the 
piquant shape of his organ of de 
smell,’ 

‘¢ T stand upon the testimony of Ni- 
cephorus, that Paul, who was as good a 
man as Peter any day, was a griffin,” 
cried Aquilino. 

‘¢ Paul!” cried Le Sime, contemptu- 

/ously. “Comparez vous done cet 
pauvre homme au grand evéque du 
Rome—au premier pontif—au Pierre 
méme—cet grand Pierre contre lequel 
les ports d’enfer ne s'emporterent ja- 
mais? Pierre, messieurs, Pierre vas dat 
rock, cet pierre la, car w:rgev dans 
la Greque est justment Pierre dans la 
Francaise.” 

«You don't tell me so!” cried Bot- 
tlenose, who had enquired the mean- 
ing from Aquilino. ‘ So, then, it isn’t 
upon a rock, but upon a pun that the 
Church is founded after all ?” 

“* Pauvre heretique !”” exclaimed Le 
Sime; “ where-a vas your church 
jusqu’au siécle quinziéme ?” 

«© Where-a vas your face before jt 
was vashed, Jack Parlevouz?” r 
plied Bottlenose. 

“© Sacre! Jean Bull!” screamed 


Le Sime. ‘ Je vous demand le com. 
bat! Je vous defie—tirez, coquin, tirez 
votre epée |—sa—sa !”” and he threw 
himself into a fighting attitude. The 
tobacco-pipe in the hand of Bottle. 
nose suddenly took the appearance of 
a stout cudgel, and the next moment 
Le Sime’s rapier was flying through 
the air; seeing which O' Cock, who up 
to this time had been leering and 
winking at me with one nostril, and 
telling me that he had received my 
letter and accepted my terms, with 
great gallantry jumped into the arena, 
flourishing a species of overgrown 
club, and with a profusion of national 
oaths, engaged in the conflict. The 
other Noses began to bestow fierce 
looks upon one another; and Aqui- 
lino having trod on Belvidere’s toe in 
endeavouring to keep the ring, these 
doughty Noses, after a short inter- 
change of reproachful epithets, went 


also by the ears. Le Sime, who had ° 


by this time regained his feet, avoiding 
the vicinity of the cudgel, flew on Von 
Snob; all the nondescript features 
rushed to the fray ; the melée became 
general, and nothing was to be heard 
but the clattering of weapons, and the 
snorting of the combatants. 

The noise awoke me. It was the 
only time I had ever detected myself 
audibly snoring. I do not think I 
could have given more than one dis- 
tinct rhoncus; so that, if, as Lord 
Brougham holds, the incident suggest- 
ing the end of a dream be also that 
suggesting the beginning and middle 
of it, you see what a train of thought 
may be developed by a single snort. 
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Ir has been the singular fate of the 
most extensive empire the world ever 
saw to escape the pen and the reflec- 
tion of the historian, and to fade gra- 
dually from the memory of man. The 
heroes of Marathon have been cele- 
brated, and their virtues sung; the 
patriots of Rome have been handed 
down to us with traditional admiration, 
while of the vast Arabian empire little 
was ever known in Europe, and still 
less is now remembered. The great 
difficulties attending the complete in- 
vestigation of that great political phe- 
nomenon, have doubtless contributed 
to this result, by discouraging industry 
and conquering perseverance. Some 
of the best works of reference on the 
subject are missing, and the remainder 
are meagre, bare, and unsatisfactory. 
The early history of Herodotus is lost ; 
and the works of the Mohammedan 
writers are either false in themselves, 
or have been distorted by prejudiced 
opponents. 

But some impediments to candid re- 
flection and adequate criticism arise 
from those natural feelings the love of 
false glory engenders. ‘The imagina- 
tion is excited by contemplating the 
Arabian splendour, the severity of 
censure is averted, the fancy revels in 
scenes reason deplores, and the homage 
of admiration is frequently forced, 
though justice forbids its expression. 
These universal sympathies in the 
heart, which ever have honoured mili- 
tary valour in preference to moral 
genius, are touched by the tale of 
Eastern glories; the spirit which dig- 
nifies Alexander as the Great, which 
even now clings to the memory of the 
tainted Belisarius, worships the false 
fame of the Caliphs, who ranged 
through peaceful populations to en- 
slave them, or followed up victory by 
desolation ; who broke upon the slum- 
ber of the world with the exciting 
sound of criminal passion, and con- 
quering nations alternately by fraud 
and violence proselyted by the sword ; 
or punishing fidelity to Christianity, 
vnade, like the Romans of old, a soli- 
tude, and called it peace. At every 
step we take in tracing the rise of Mo- 
hammedan power, we are struck with 
astonishment, or are hurried on by the 
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current of enthusiastic feelings. In 
vain we strive to pause, and to consider 
morally the events which so forcibly 
affect us ; we are still overpowered by 
emotions with which reason contends 
only to acknowledge their supremacy. 
We see before us the gorgeous signs 
of dominion and magnificence, the 
traces of apparent strength, and the 
outlines of seemingly unconquerable 
vigour, and we gaze upon the ideal 
existences till we dream they are reali- 
ties; and we refuse to observe the 
symptoms of folly, or the proofs of 
hidden weakness, which promise dis- 
solution and decay. At length, like a 
fairy vision, the whole vanishes away, 
the place that knew it knows it no 
more, the beauty is departed and the 
fabric is gone, and speculation seems 
to die with the forgotten delight, 
for the past lives but dimly in the re- 
collection, and its ornaments minister 
to the taste without sublimating or 
exalting the heart! But despite these 
obstacles to the historian, despite all 
these causes of that enthusiasm and 
partiality the calm philosopher would 


avoid, we must endeavour to produce: 


some of the Arabian records, we must 
strive to produce some treasures of his- 
tory, and to strip them of the mass 
which stains and conceals them. 


It is not necessary particularly to — 


investigate the origin of the Arabian 
people. In the Book of Genesis the 
sacred tale is recorded with the pen of 
inspiration. We observe that Hagar, 
the mother of Ishmael, was an Egyp- 
tian woman, and that he took a wife 
from the same nation; that he dwelt 
as an archer in the wilderness of Pa- 
ram—that it was prophesied he should 
be a wild man—his hand should be 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; but that he should 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren, 
and bea great people. The traditions 
of the Arabs accord with this serip- 
tural account, and events have won- 
derfully fulfilled the prophetic predic- 
tion. To their early history it is also 
useless to allude; much of it is in- 
volved in obscurity and doubt. We 
meet casual traces of them in the his- 
tory of the world, we hear of them 
trading, of their wild hospitality an? 
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fierce barbarity ; we find Cambyses 
treating with them when he invaded 
Egypt; Philip the Roman Emperor, 
who first encouraged Christianity, 
claiming them for countrymen; Ori- 
gen repressing their heresies; num- 
bers of them suffering martyrdom un- 
der Dioclesian; and we constantly 
meet with evidences that might among 
them made right ; that wisdom showed 
itself in superior astrological skill ; 
that bloody rites and grovelling super- 
stition constituted their religion, and 
that they lived in a state of indepen- 
dence which never was completely de- 
molished. Their manners and cus- 
toms were alien to the habits approved 
around them—their peculiarities de- 
noted their primeval curse—their 
deeds spoke their descent. For nearly 
twenty-five centuries they lived in the 
vast wilderness which neither has 
tempted nor deserved the encroach- 
ments of insatiate ambition ; they ex- 
isted foes to man, and by none be- 
friended, monuments of the unfolding 
truth of prophecy, the marvels before 
they were the masters of surrounding 
people. No beam of science shone 
upon them—no indication was given 
of the latent power, which, with its 
gigantic efforts, afterwards levelled 
.liberty—no proof was supplied of the 
force they could exert, when united in 
one body and by a common bond of 
sympathy and feeling. Their petty 
chieftains, intent on family aggran- 
dizement, and emulating in ferocity 
and daring, struggled against each 
other, conquered or fell ; became tem- 
porary victors or future victims ; or 
perished at once before the superior 
cunning or power of their foes. The 
population increasing, notwithstand- 
ing the ravages of war, gradually ex- 
tended itself over a land that encou- 
raged no industry, and could reward 
no toil. Crime, unpunished and un- 
reproved, reigned supreme, for the 
hand of the ruler could not reach the 
guilty ; and private revenge (denomi- 
nated by Lord Bacon “a wild kind 
of justice”) was the sole retribution. 
Family feuds and party envy, sectarian 
excitement and predatory warfare oc- 
cupied the attention of the people, and 
entailed on the desolated Jand a suc- 
cession of accumulating evils. 

- But at length Arabia produced a 
new and marvellous character. The 
report spread through the land that a 
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prophet had appeared at Mecca ; tha 
his voice forbade mutual slaughter, 
and pointed at once to foreign con- 
quests and eternal happiness, to a spi- 
ritual as the reward of a temporal 
kingdom. Mahommed was declared 
to be his name; his lineage was proved 
to be noble, and calculating (as Gib- 
bon sneeringly remarks) only thirty 
generations, they claimed him as the 
chief direct representative of their com. 
mon parent Ishmael. Proclaiming 
himself the legate of heaven, irre- 
proachable in conduct, admired among 
his own kindred and in his own city, he 
possessed pretensions which soon be- 
came most formidable. Persecution 
at length gave the universal notoriety 
he sought, and defeating their own 
ends, his opposers found each effort to 
crush him increase his strength. He 
fled to friends in other districts, ap- 
pearing in the character of a suffering 
servant of the Most High, and soon 
he came forth a conqueror, trampled 
on the force that had awed him, enter- 
ed in triumph the place of his birth 
and the scene of his sorrows, yet not 
to immolate or to slay ; he maintained 
his character, and forgave those from 
whose grasp he had rudely shaken the 
sceptre of absolute dominion. Exci- 
ting his followers by predicting glory, 
and tempting them by a scheme of 
religion adapted to their passions, he 
led them on from victory to victory, 
swaying them with despotic authority, 
yet usurping no power but that their 
affection forced on his use and accept- 
ance. And when his career was 
ended, the echoes of his eloquence 
were still heard; he spoke being dead ; 
and the dictates of his spirit animated 
the hearts, while the recollection of 
his fame aroused the ambition of his 
remaining people. The faith he had 
propagated was endeared to them as 
the legacy of one who had descended 
from heaven to raise up their nation 
to imperial grandeur ; who had ven- 
tured his life to lead them in the path; 
whose ennobled mind had: elevated 
his countrymen to dignity and might ; 
and who being possessed of patriotic 
fervor, had diffused that. virtue into 
every breast that throbbed with a sin- 
gle generous emotion. We cannet 
allow ourselves to be tempted into any 
lengthened examination of Mahom- 
med’s character. We merely desire 
to notice him as the founder of the 
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Arabian empire, and therefore, though 
we cannot entirely pass over his mo- 
tives and disposition, we shall curtail 
our remarks upon them. It is enough 
to know, that if he had indeed possess- 
ed divine credentials, and been aided 
by superhuman influence, he could not 
have operated more powerfully on the 
minds of a degraded people. True it 
is that he left the Arabians bigoted 
and benighted,—that he left them 
without wholesome laws to restrain the 
bad, or justly constituted authorities to 
reward and distinguish the humble 
good, but he had by a trumpet- 
tongued proclamation startled the 
guilty from wholesale sin; the robber 
was made a warrior, the predatory 
chieftain was converted into the na- 
tional leader, and the energies of all 
classes were directed to purposes more 
grand than the imagination of the 
Arabian. population had ever before 
suggested. Mahommed found his 
countrymen opposed to each other, 
involved in the misery, and guilty of 
the wrong of civil strife; he found 
virtue trampled and forbearance scorn- 
ed; jealousy between the governors 
and the governed, a bigoted priest- 
hood and a lawless people, yet he 
moulded these discordant materials at 
his will, and left Arabia high among 
the nations of the globe, which long 
had despised and contemned her. A 
deep darkness was settling on the 
earth, and seemed to foretell some ap- 
proaching peril to the interests of 
mankind, when this light burst forth 
in the desert, not to be the harbinger 
of returning day, but of violence, dis- 
aster, and terror. We travel through 
the obscure and dull passages of early 
Saracenic story, meeting nothing that 
can allure the fancy or attract the ad- 
miration ; not a single object appears 
on which our respect can be fixed ; all 
is dark, dreary, and desolate ; but at 
length we come suddenly to a nobler 
prospect and a more enchanting view, 
just as the traveller passing through 
the wilderness of Araby the Stony, 
arrives suddenly at the land termed in 
contrast the Blest, and as he loves the 
novel beauties less for their own value 
than for the sad preceding sterility, so 
we may pause more fondly on those 
pages which excite admiration, in pro- 
portion to our recollection of former 
gloom. We look around on the con- 
temporaneous records of the world, 
and see Heraclius and Constantine the 


Third, debasing still more the name 
of Roman emperors; we see Chris. 
tianity receding from primitive purity 
under the corroding influence of the 
nascent Papacy ; Italy torn with in. 
testine discord, and every spark dis- 
appearing of that glorious light which 
before had shone resplendent and su- 
preme. It is at this juncture we hear 
of a mighty genius bursting the bonds 
of prejudice and obscurity, and com- 
ing forth, first, a bold, successful im- 
postor, displaying his power in the 
number and devotion of his dupes, 
and then as a triumphant conqueror, 
defeating every foe, and founding a 
majestic empire with a suddenness un- 
exampled and unconceived. We find 
this adventurer betraying his know- 
ledge of truth, and his capaeity to cir- 
culate that knowledge merely for his 
private ends. “ The faith,” says the 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, “ which, under the 
name of Islam, he preached to his fa- 
mily and nation, is composed of an 
eternal truth and a necessary fiction. 
‘¢ There is one God and Mahommed 
is his prophet.” ‘ We may admire 
the man’s originality and talent; we 
may respect the consummate skill 
which he displayed in his dealings 
with others ; we may praise him as a 
statesman, a general, or a prince, 
and admit that he did much good by 
modifying superstition. But when 
we find that ambition was his ruling 
passion, that his faith was to be pro- 
pagated by force, and that it was prin- 
cipally adapted to stimulate valour ra- 
ther than to encourage virtue, we must 
look back with regret and even with 
disgust on the picture of perverted 
power ; we contrast what Mahommed 
did with what he had the power of do- 
ing ; we see no just foundation in his 
system for religious toleration or civil 
freedom ; we see selfishness paramount 
inhisactions, and hypocrisy prominent 
in his career, and we remember with 
what malignant influence his votaries 
have since operated throughout the 
earth, degrading its most fertile regions 
and most promising people, sacrificing 
truth, peace, and prosperity on the 
shrine of a fanatical spirit, and a base 
religious ambition. Mahommed sprung 
suddenly into political vigour and. im- 
portance ; he might have remained in 
obscurity, and have died neglected, but 
his powers were.not destined to be lost 
under the form of contempt which con. 
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cealed them, for sudden circumstances 
aroused him to energy, developing his 
real capacity and character. He ap- 
peared at once the genius and the war- 
rior; like Milton’s crouching Satan 
touched by the angel’s spear, starting 
up into a figure of majesty and splen- 
dour, with regal port and dilated ener- 
gy— 

* Like Teneriffe, or Atlas unrenowned,’ 


with horror plumed upon his crests 
and the fierceness of desperation in his 
gesture. He seemed, indeed, the em- 
bodied agency of evil, letting loose 
once more the elements of discord, 
and animating by the force of his con- 
straining superior ability his miserable 
devotees with a spirit of wild and fran- 
tie fanaticism. His name was to be a 
war-cry ; the recollection of his deeds 
was to guide, the sanctity of his ban- 
ner was to guard, and the walls of 
Jerusalem his instinctive superstition 
taught him to worship were to be add- 
ed to the possession of the faithful ; 
the territories of the Christians he 
pretended to respect were to form 
parts of a novel émpire, capable of in- 
definite extension, and armed against 
every population hostile to his perni- 
cious fraud. In the Arabian empire 
there was much to admire and amaze. 
There was a tinge of romance, and a 
preconception of chivalry in its cham- 
pions, and there was much of marvel- 
lous singularity in its rise ; but in the 
Sounder of the Caliphates there was no- 
thing that could justly provoke our 
sympathy. Hewasa successful impos- 
tor, and a triumphant despot. If his 
mind was elevated, he used his superiori- 
ty to bind fetters on his slaves. If he 
were himself degraded in moral feeling, 
he lowered the sentiments of his coun- 
trymen toa level with hisown. Had 
Mahommed not appeared, the unrea- 

sonable and ill-defined idolatry of Ara- 
bia would long since have given way 
to a holier and a purer system; but 
the appearance of that self-called pro- 

phet riveted the chains of a loosening 

superstition which he modified instead 

of destroying. . Temporary good he 

did—but he entailed future mischief 
on the world ; for his feelings are but 

reflected in the brutal Turks ; and the 

track of the Osmanli, stained with 

blood and disfigured by sensual sin, 

merely typifies the baneful operation 

on the human mind of that deluding 

dispensation which, for private ends, 
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the adventurer of Mecca lived to deli- 
ver and promulgate. Had the impos- 
tor favoured learning, he would have 
encouraged that which speedily must 
have tended to banish the bigotry he 
created: but Arabian knowledge did 
not exist till two centuries after his 
death, when his followers were repos- 
ing from the fatigues of triumph the 
impulse of fanatical ambition had pro- 
cured them. In the list of those who 
have dazzled mankind by the boldness 
of their deeds, Mahommed will ever 
rank illustrious and high ; but his 
fame will admit no comparison with 
the solid glory which gilds more 
humble names—the patriots who have 
died for their country, and the mar- 
tyrs who have perished for their God.” 

Medina had not long mourned the 
loss of the Prophet, of her prophet, 
when the influence was felt of the stir- 
ring spirit he had excited. The faith- 
ful cast off the weakness of regret, 
and resolved to celebrate the era of 
his death by securing the accession of 
temporal conquests. They went forth 
conquering, proselyting, ravaging, and 
enslaving ; victory followed victory, 
kingdom followed kingdom in its fall. 
Asia was shaken to its foundation, 
and Europe was threatened with the 
flood. Like the giants who piled 
mountain on mountain, the Arabs add- 
ed nation after nation to their realm. 
Like the infidels in sacred story, who 
built up their destined Babel till its 
height dazzled the vision, the furious 
conquerors persevered in their conflicts 
till their strength was beyond calcula- 
tion. In ten years after the death of 
Mahommed his followers had obtain- 
ed the obedience and the conversion of 
thirty-six thousand cities; they had 
overthrown, in twenty years more, the 
Persian monarchy ; they had torn from 
the Greek Empire Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and all the other civilized 
parts of Africa; they had penctrated 
Europe, and invaded Tartary. India 
was threatened with their encroach. 
ments; the report of their progress 
even stole upon the dull ear of the 
Chinese people. Millions of subjects 
paid them tribute—the Roman Augus- 
tus quailed before them; and Cyrus 
in the time of his greatest elevation, 
with Babylon for a province, and 
Croesus for a slave— Alexander, in the 
days of his vastest splendour, when he 
sighed for fresh worlds to conquer, 
enjoyed no such extent of dominion as 
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the low-born caliph, Othman, minis- 
tering to the wants, and sleeping by 
the side of the beggars at the skrine of 
Mecca! Yet these possessions could 
not satiate the ardour of Caled, or ap- 
pease the ambition of Mahommed’s 
nephew, andearliest defender. Success 
had stimulated hope, and courage was 
not wanting, to justify the confidence 
it imparted. Each year added power 
to the empire ; and its first century 
had not closed ere Spain was a tribu- 
tary kingdom—and Sardinia, Corsica, 
Rhodes, and Calabria, were conquered 
by the Arab arms. The miseries in- 
cident to successful invasion, the woes 
attendant upon a scheme of conquest, 
which owned no limit or moderation, 
can more easily be imagined than de- 
picted. The road of the victors was 
over a field of desolation; and their 
blood-stained standard only gained a 
new eminence to wave on, when its 
bearers hadtrampled on further rights, 
and consigned their possessors to a 
tomb. The wild invaders of Christen- 
dom were taught that the foes they 
fought were the enemies of religion, be- 
cause they refused to bow down before 
the image set up for their adoration. 
They were taught, not thatthe path of 
glory leads only to the grave, but that 
the moment they had done with Time, 
undecaying splendours were their lot 
for cternity ; and thus, naturally, their 
spirits were exalted to a lofty contempt 
of vitality, and the joy of their closing 
scene cheated death of his sting, and 
crowned the grave withvictory. With 
every vile passion, therefore, excited 
and aroused—triumphing once to pre- 
pare to triumph ‘again — spreading 
farther than the Prophet, in his boldest 
day-dream fancied, and rising higher 
than his fondest hopes could have ex- 
pected, the innumerable hosts of the 
desert rushed on to every encounter— 
more desperate than the heroes of 
Rome—as devoted as Leonidas him- 
self. Their religion instructed them in 
the truth of the Jewish records; and 
therethey read of marvels which might 
well embolden their hearts ; they emu- 
lated every deed they remembezed. 
They anticipated like miracles in their 
favour: and they looked for the pu- 
nishment of the faithless, for their me- 
morials teemed with traditional glories 
—they knew 
** The might of the Gentile unsmote by 

the sword, 
Had melted like snow, in the glance of 
the Lord,” 
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All that gave such sanctity to Jerusa- 
lem had been done for the progeny of 
Abraham, and was not he the com- 
mon father of Ishmael and Isaac ; was 
not Ais refuge and dependence their 
common hope? Who then can marvel 
that the Arabs conquered the luxuri- 
ous Greeks, and the now effeminate 
Vandals ? Who can marvel at their suc- 
cess, when we can barely restrain con- 
tempt for their wretched opponents ? 
It is needless that we should pro- 
ceed to particularize the conquests, or 
enter into a detailed account of the 
actions of the Arabs. There could 
be little profit, and still less amuse- 
ment derived from a description of all 
the sieges and expeditions, all the 
conversions and massacres the history 
of the early Caliphs can boast. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the commencement 
of the eighth century saw the Ara- 
bian Empire stretching from the 
Ganges to the Atlantic, from the Py- 
renees to the deserts of Africa ; yet 
still much remained to do; their 
strength was not consolidated, their 
Government was insufficient to sway 
the destinies of so vast a power. Eu- 
rope saw the tide flowing irresistibly 
onward, and questioned whence so 
formidable a stream had sprung, as 
speculators in the present day search 
fruitlessly for the hidden spring of the 
mighty Niger, and wonder at the in- 
significance of the spot which rolls 
forth from the desert that unrivalled 
river. Rome remained indepen- 
dent and free, and enough existed 
there to tempt them on; the Coli- 
seum, surviving surrounding ruin and 
resisting the crumbling hand of con- 
quering Time, stood in majestic and 
solitary grandeur, immortalizing the 
brutality of the masters of the world, 
and inviting the capturing hands of 
sympathizing spirits. Constantinople, 
the destined victim of future Mahom- 
medan aggression, remained to allure 
Arabian ambition, and the accumulated 
spoils of former conquests, the un- 
counted treasures of that imperial ca- 
pital, must have excited the apathetic 
temperaments even of the later Ca- 
liphs, and tempted them to try to con- 
summate their triumphs by the seizure 
of the greatest prize in the diadem of 
Europe. The isles of Greece too 
were yet unsubjugated ; Athens, still 
in the pride of that beauty past ages 
had celebrated, was the possession of 
another power ; and though the king- 
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dom of Ptolemy had fallen, many 
cities of Autachus were free. But 
these seemed safe only for a_ time, 
their overthrow appeared respited not 
averted, for the fire of the Arabs still 
burnt, their courage was undecayed, 
and their number undiminished ; nor 
did they dream of ceasing their exer- 
tions till the name of the Prophet was 
every where honoured, and the echoes 
of his false and pretended inspiration 
were heard by the inhabitants of the 
most distant shore. When the Spa- 
nish adventurers in South America 
reached the summits of the mountain, 
whence they could gaze upon the 
boundless expanse of the western 
ocean, their hearts melted in gratitude 
at the sight, for they contemplated 
the termination of the vast continent 
they had invaded, and they rejoiced 
to find that some limits existed to 
their labours, and some end, to the 
powers of their foes. It was not so 
with the followers of Mahommed. 
When the warrior of Arabia, awaken- 
ing from his torpor, arose like a giant 
refreshed, and marching on from con- 
quest to conquest, reached at length the 
summit of the Pyrenean hills, he saw 
before him a land which invited still 
further his victorious footsteps, and 
he marked out the plains he de- 
lighted to view as the direction of his 
next expedition. There may be, and 
there doubtless is, in the outline of 
Arabian successes, much to dazzle and 
excite; there is something spirit-stir- 
ring in the idea presented to the 
mind by the page of historic lore; a 
nation of enthusiasts rushing suddenly 
upon all the kingdoms of the earth, 
crushing every obstacle nature or art 
presented, and bursting every barrier 
in their path. It seems as if the 
strength of ‘Arabia laughed at the 
limits of that; great peninsula, and 
with gigantic; power invaded other 
regions, distending to a size, and as- 
suming a potency imagination could 
- hardly realize, and humanity scarcely 
- could subdue. di 
This, however, is not the only phase 
- in. which their glory and-grandeur 
shine. - Hitherto we have viewed the 
Arabs merely as wild, rapacious, and 
successful fanatics ;—we must regard 
them now in another light.-- We turn 
from them inthe character of heroes of 
a hundred fights; and we behold them 


. as the builders ‘of the Alhembra, -as- 


the people to whom we are so deeply 
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indebted for literature, science, and 
taste. The Caliph speedily degene- 
rated, became pampered, idle, and 
despotic ; intrigue was the means to 
gain power, intrigue was the means 
to prevent it; but it was far other- 
wise with the subjects. They applied 
themselves to the soothing arts of 
peace, to study and reflection ; they 
became refined and polished; their 
minds soon rivalled their courage, and 
both excited the astonishment of their 
foes and the envy of their tributary 
slaves. Thus, when we have finished 
our contemplation of Arabian ambi- 
tion, we meet with the more interest- 
ing spectacle of their growth in know- 
ledge. We view them striding on to 
civilisation and refinement, participa- 
ting in the best feelings of humanity— 
aspirations for perpetual improve- 
ment. The barbarity of their temper 
vanishes away, the intolerance of their 
sentiments is partially subdued, and 
the character of the people changes 
at once, so that the dependents of the 
Caliphs can scarcely be recognised as 
the descendants of those who com- 
pleted the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian library, and whose track was 
fearfully marked by blood, perfidy, and 
dismay. Learning becomes a plea- 
sure and a pursuit, the gentler sensi- 
bilities revive, and the light of science 
shining on the benighted mind ena- 
bles it to adorn with borrowed rays the 
surrounding and darkened nations. 
The qualifications and deeds we now 
honour are by the Moors ardently 
emulated ; those claims to national re- 
spect which are founded on mental 
triumphs, become also to the savage 
hordes of the wilderness 





‘* Their pride in life, their thought in 
death, 
Their praise beyond the tomb.” 


It is common, however, to imagine 
that the Arabians were no more than 
marauders and bigots, incapable of 
lofty sentiment themselves, and hostile 
to its appearance in others. A pic- 
ture of a Saracen’s head must needs 
be the most frightful representation 
the dauber can conceive, and if one of 
the precious morceaux called mo- 
dern English dramas contain the cha- 
racter of an Arab, he is of course 
shown forth as doubly earning the epi- 
thets hurled at Alcahman in Southey’s 
admirable Don Roderick,  * Moor, 
miscreant, and murderer.’”’ The idle 
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prejudice current is, that Saladin, in 
courtesy, was an exception to the gene- 
ral class of his countrymen ; that Ma- 
lek Adel was a licentious usurper ; and 
that the Arabian empire bore no re- 
semblance to any thing but Achilles’s 
wrath, in being the source of un- 
numbered woes. We may hear oc- 
casionally of the romantic history of 
the Goths and Infidels in Spain, but 
seldom are we taught or told the in- 
structive lesson, that no sooner was 
Arabian power consolidated than 


-knowledge revived and flourished ; we 


are led to believe, most unjustly, that 
the opponents of the Crusaders were 
generally no higher in moral feeling 
and intellectual endowment than their 
foes. Such, however, was not the case; 
we owe to the Saracens much of what 
we know, much of that refinement the 
value of which could only be fairly 
estimated in its absence ; we are in- 
debted to the successors of Mahom- 
med for many a beam that now illu- 
mines and adorns, for many a senti- 
ment that elevates and improves, and 
for all that impulse which aroused the 
slumbering energies of the European 
people, enabled them to burst through 
the gloom of ages, changed the ap- 
pearance of countless populations, and 
called into action their talent, abilities, 
and powers. The strange prospect 
of a band of enthusiasts emerging from 
a desert conquering a continent, and 
founding an empire, may well animate 
and inspire ; there is much in the tale 
to arouse, for the triumphant march of 
force trampling on right, and invad- 
ing the peaceful borders of contented 
countries, may appeal to our false 
sympathies for admiration we cannot 
deny, and yet cannot give with cor- 
rectness. But when the authority 
gained by arms is settled and secure, 
when it is exerted for the general 
good and in the best of all temporal 
causes, there can remain no longer 
any hesitation in the verdict, or any 
folly in the applause. When, instead 
of expanding empire, we see the Ara- 
bians expanding mind ; when ambition 
for powcr gives place to a desire for 
more valuable and lasting possessions ; 
when fanaticism subsides, and the pure 
enthusiasm of intellect arises, the ima- 
gination being indulged and not the 
passions, the conscience being con- 
sulted and not the necessities, there is 
created a national character we are 
bound to admire and revere; and 
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when we see this spreading through 
the territories of a vast empire, raising 
up Asia, and affecting Europe; the 
governors sanctioning, and the people 
applying themselves to the invention 
and restoration of all modes of human 
improvement and systems of educa 

tion, we gaze upon the historical pic- 
ture, we contemplate it with delight 
and wonder, we see many features of 
the nineteenth century prefigured in 
earlier times, and rejoice in the ex- 
tent of past causes operating to ad- 
vance civilisation. For great as was 
the Saracenic splendour, and vast as 
was the extent of Mahommedan do- 
minion when Haroun the Just reigned 
at Bagdad, the learning cultivated 
throughout the Caliphate was not 
less admirable or extensive ; the bril- 
liancy of knowledge was not surpassed 
by the glare of conquest and the lustre 
of victory; the magnificence of the 
Caliph’s power was increased in splen- 
dour by the extension of science and 
the growth of refinement ; and the rise 
of the Arabian empire had not attain- 
ed its height before the gradual in- 
crease of learning had attained also 
an elevation unknown before, and not 
to be forgotten hereafter. 

Here we must cease our remarks 
on the rise of the extraordinary 
people we have been following in 
their triumphant course of grandeur 
and ambition; yet it is difficult to 
quit a subject so interesting and im- 
portant. In viewing the ruins of 
gorgeous temples of the olden time 
the mind becomes enchained by sud- 
denly revived associations to the spot ; 
the visiter gazes, not on the material 
beauties surrounding, but idly on the 
air, metamorphosed by the excited 
imagination into the scene of some 
cherished deeds of glory ; and as the 
Prophet’s servant looked abroad, when 
the sight of others was held, on the 
chariots and horsemen of fire, so the 
poet beholds the images of celebrated 
actions, and gazes enraptured on the 
ideal vision recollection enables him 
to embody, while viewing the sod 
which heroic blood has honoured, or 
pondering among the tombs erected 
to record the time, and to perpetuate 
the memory of the sorrow, when the 
hallowed spirits of the great and good, 
conquering despair in death, fled for 
ever from the grasp of grovelling 
mortality. And thus, too, it is with 
the historian ; he cannot quit the page 
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that speaks of virtue’s merit or of 
truth’s success, that shames romance 
in its touching pathos and awaken- 
ing power ; he adheres to the remem- 
brance of magnificence and glory, and 
hesitates to look forward, lest, listening 
longer, he be told of its departure, and 
hear next some more saddening story, 
some mournful prelude of criminality 
and wrong, grating more harshly on 
the ear because the melody previous- 
ly prolonged still echoes on the heart. 

But some indulgence must be ex- 
tended to this preference for the con- 
templation of the bright portion in 
the history of man ; it is a preference 
kindred with ennobling emotions, and 
resembles that spirit-stirring exclama- 
tion of Johnson among the ruins of 
venerable piles on the western islands, 
«* Whose patriotism would not gain 
force on the plain of Marathon, whose 
piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona?” We have traced 
the Arabian power from its rise, we 
are now viewing it triumphant from 
the Ganges to the Rhone; it has 
trampled on Brahmin, Christian, and 
Jew ; the Seven Churches are Chris- 
tianized no more ; Jerusalem is a city 
of the infidels; the standard waves 
where Babylon once was known ; they 
have levelled Nineveh, and conquered 
Rome ; for them the Nile deluges to 
bless, the imperial Euphrates is in- 
cluded in their borders, and the Medi- 
terranean itself floats between two 
shores each of which owns their sway ! 
The Ishmaelite no longer is denied the 
birthright and the blessing, Isaac no 
more is favoured; the Goth, tainted 
by the luxuries his valour has won, is 
a feeble foe ; the Roman legions are 
sought in vain; the Pyrrhic phalanx 
is broken ; the power of Palmyra has 
faded; and royal Egypt, the birth- 
place of literature and knowledge, 
adopts the faith, and bows to the 
dominion of the ambitious Arab. But 
all is not desolation ; every thing is 
not significant of violence and revolu- 
tion. In Palestine temples are aris- 
ing, in Spain the gloomy aspect of the 
mountain fortress is relieved by the 
lighter splendours of the Moorish pa- 
lace ; from every land learning is ob- 
tained, in every nation it is encourag- 
ed; year after year increases the re- 
finement and tempers the genius of 
the chieftains, and from their gorgeous 
temples at Bagdad, Cordova, and 
Cairo, the life-blood of knowledge 
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freely circulates through every artery 
of the mighty empire their valour has 
won or created. 

Such is the picture we now gaze 
upon. It remains only to watch the 
power decay which we had traced in 
its rise to imperial importance. We 
have to discover that the light shining 
on Europe was but a meteor-like and 
temporary apparition, not the dawn of 
day ; we must watch moral darkness 
step by step, with Saracenic declension, 
steal upon the nations, till at length 
the regions illuminated by its glance 
sink again into the depths of moral 
slavery and mental debasement, wait- 
ing the reappearance of science, the 
restoration of happiness and peace. 
We have to judge of the causes of 
Arabian defeat, and to weigh the ef- 
fect of Arabian conquest; and if on 
farther consideration we see grandeur 
rapidly vanish, our past brief thoughts 
will have fitly prepared for the result. 
For we can scarcely marvel at any 
national changes, when we reflect on 
the history of which we are treat- 
ing. <A knowledge of nature teaches 
us that the universe itself may be re- 
solved by the will of Omnipotence 
into its primary chaotic elements, 
and so may empires fade, or flourish, 
dissolve, and disappear. The terri- 
tories of the Romans, the Persians, 
and the Greeks were successively con- 
quered in the name of an adventurer ; 
why, then, should this empire be free 
from a similar destiny, and superior 
to so humiliating a fate? If the learn- 
ing of Livy have been with difficulty 
partially preserved; if whole works 
of Cicero be lost; if library after lib- 
rary of Egyptian and Grecian wis- 
dom have perished, shall we regret 
particularly that Arabian philosophy 
has silently perished also! No! the 
legitimate speculation in which we 
must indulge is not the value of that 
we have lost, but the amount of that 
we can supply ; and the analogy for 
examination is between the influence 
of our civilisation and the refinement 
which departed with Arabian glory. 
Nor need we in this nation, in the 
nineteenth century, droop or despair, 
while, superadded to our success in 
mental culture, we have a more per- 
manent foundation for our possessions, 
and a higher sanction to our hopes. 
Our rise has been as great; the 
Ganges flows by our eastern capitals ; 
far more distant parts of Africa than 
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the Arabs knew are ours; while the 
Saracens fell at the field of Tours, 
our arms have more than once entered 
Paris ; and though the ocean defied 
the Moslem dominion, it has long 
borne gladly on its bosom the vessels 
of a nation once unworthy of Roman 
retention and of Arabian conquest ! 
And these are superior blessings, 
are combined with a freedom the Ka- 
liphs denied, and a tolerance the 
people themselves derided; the grand- 
eur of our great is not as a cloak to the 
misery of our poor; our sciences are 
as deep; our wealth more vast ; our 
influence, if not our power, more ex- 
tended, and being under a better dis- 
pensation, we enjoy more hallowed 
feelings; if we conquer, it is to enfran- 
chise the enslaved, not to spread, like 
the warriors of Islam, the degrading 
supremacy of force. Having civilized 
the savage, we fear no Hun like the 
Roman, and no Turk like the Arab, 


but we look to the peaceful consoli- . 


dation of the dominion we possess, 
convinced that one secret of its pre- 
servation is the careful avoidance of 
its abuse. We contrast our position 
with that of the Saracens at the height 
of their power and fame; and reflecting 
that the whole system then established 
has totally gone, we contemplate the 
possibility of a like destiny to the or- 
der of things now existing. Perhaps 
the memory is alone to preserve those 
splendid adornments which now dazzle 
and dismay; perhaps the dynasties, 
now firm, must yield soon to the em- 
pire of fate; but speculation is idle 
and vain; we must look to the past 
and read the instructions for the future. 
Athens, pillaged and spoiled, is now 
neglected and deserted ; Corinth is 
unheard-of, and forgotten; the Lion 
is king at Babylon; Lydia is desert ; 
Mecca is desolate once more; and we 
may follow in the train, sink down, 
though not dishonoured, to rival in 
future history the fame of other times 
more early in the course of time ; and 
those edifices we raise to sanctify or 
adorn, may be cherished as relics, till 
coming travellers gaze in fervid rap- 
ture on their lofty beauty, as memo- 
rials of a grand and gigantic empire— 


‘¢ till the place 
Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 
With admiration of the just of old.’ 


Ay! and when existing fabrics 
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have all crumbled and vanished away ; 
when the temples of Britain; Arabia, 
and Rome have all departed to mingle 
with the dishonoured dust, still shall 
there live a memory more lasting than 
an illusion of fancy, more distinct than 
an imaginary vision, associated with the 
finest feelings, and the purest sympa- 
thies ; no ethereal and transitory spirit, 
but a tradition of unrivalled moral 
beauty, a recollection of the heroism, 
and virtue, and learning that dignified 
and civilized the past. The tribute of 
universal homage shall be paid to its 
inspiration, the hearts of the wise and 
the good shall be its home, and the 
murmur of posterity’s worship shall 
be the requiem hymned in its praise ! 
The names of nations may change, 
the frame of society may alter, but the 
heirs of immortality shall be superior 
to accident and chance; the heroes 
we honour shall live on to animate the 
courage and to elevate the hearts of 
the future inhabitancy of the globe. 
Though their sepulchres may be 
shrines no more, though the freedom 
they gained may have perished, and 
the shadows of the glory they died to 
secure have faded from the sight, the 
mind of man, unfettered by the force 
of temporary causes, and undazzled by 
the light of meretricious splendour, 
shall bless them with the glories of 
unfading and imperishable fame. 

We must now turn from regarding 
the rise and greatness of the Arabian 
empire to the more melancholy tale 
of its decline, fall, and influence. We 
have seen a nation of shepherds and 
robbers, suddenly bursting from ob- 
scurity and contempt, spring up into 
an attitude of vigour and majesty. 
We have traced them marching on- 
ward over desolated and vanquished 
countries, attacking principalities and 
powers, establishing an unequalled 
authority, and adding to the religions 
of the earth a moral-debasing super- 
stition. We have seen them crush- 
ing Africa and swaying Asia, pros- 
trating the energies of Gothic Spain, 
and emulating with no doubtful suc- 
cess the strength of Augustus and the 
wisdom of those he fostered. When 
we hear casually in history of the Ara- 
bian empire, we think of some wide- 
spread dominion existing only in the 
pages of romance or in the visions 
of the fancy; but we look more 
closely, 
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*¢ And that which did appear so fair 
To fond Imagination, 

Doth rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation.” 


Our enthusiasm becomes excited, 
admiration of the realities we contem- 
plate becomes proportioned to our for- 
mer incredulity of their existence, so 
that we overlook each symptom of 
imbecility, and deny, even to ourselves, 
the belief that the whole is subject to 
decay ; we fondly hope that some 
things may be exempted from the rule 
of instability, and that there may be 
some indulgence accorded to the ob- 
jects which charm the senses, and en- 
gage the affections of the heart. And 
when at last the conviction is forced 
upon us that all is vanity, that all 
must fade and fall ; when we watch till 
we see ruin stealing on, and fate com- 
pelling beauty to own its imperious 
dominion, we reflect upon the specta- 
cle, like the poet who has described 
so touchingly “ cold obstruction’s 
apathy,” and we doubt with him if, 
indeed, we view only the spectre of 
loveliness and the signs of vanished 
vitality. We gaze and scrutinize more 
deeply, and then we observe, though 
unwillingly, many things reason de- 
plores, and still more that morality 
censures, but we cannot pause to ana- 
hyze or attack them ; we are overpower- 
ed by the force of misplaced sympa- 
thies, and though living in the full 
lustre of gospel light, and the ample 
enjoyment of Christian knowledge, 
we yet concede admiration to victo- 
rious force, and yield our praise to 
superstition. Though the hearts im- 
pregnated with revelation’s spirit may 
revolt against the reverence paid to 
such valueless and degrading things ; 
though in the calmness of ritual re- 
flection, in solitude—man sweetest 
slumber—we may scrutinize success- 
fully the evils of the Mahomedan sys- 
tem, yet we possess no innate and 
independent power enabling us to esti- 
mate at once, with truth and justice, 
the merits presented to our view. 
Doubtless, had the Arabians when 
they erected their empire rejected with 
Spartan indifference the claims of 
learning, and discouraged each lofty 
and arousing aspiration of the mind, 
the admiration awarded would be in- 
finitely less than it is at present, when 
we associate the name of Arabian au- 
thority withideas of civilisation, know- 





ledge, and refinement. The subject 
of Lacedzemon’s power defies the pen 
to enwrap it in interest or romance ; 
there is in it so little of mental, so much 
of the grosser kind of physical exer. 
tion, that it checks all attempts to a- 
dorn it, and damps the ardour of all 
who investigate or describe it. But 
it is because we can think of some 
Arabian philosophers as burning and 
shining lights, and because we can 
consider the eclipse of their effulgence 
as operating powerfully on the inter- 
ests of universal man; it is because 
the irradiating beams of early specu- 
lation could not cease to shine with- 
out darkening the mind and causing a 
deep moral and intellectual gloom, that 
we can properly contemplate the days 
when Bagdad rivalled the seat of the 
Emperors, and the palaces of Cordova, 
like the realms of enchantment, asto- 
nished the visions they delighted. 
Without entering fully into any 
wearisome details of the events and 
causes which led to the fall of the Ara- 
bian empire, it will be useful to notice 
briefly each dynasty separately, from 
its rise to its. fall, as it will appear that 
there was a want of cohesion in the 
system, a want of some ruling mind 
and principle throughout. When 
Alexander died, his vast schemes were 
divided with the heirs of his several 
possessions, and both frittered away ; 
and then, in later times, when the 
Arabs separated and formed in various 
parts of the world portions rather of 
a great confederacy than provinces of 
one mighty dominion, the want of 
strength that union imparts was deeply 
felt, and the result was the gradual 
extinction of the whole combination. 
Mecca was the first seat of Govern- 
ment, the Ommiades the first gover- 
nors. When their power increased 
and a more central or a more accessi- 
ble capital was necessary, they re- 
moved to Damascus. But there no 
hope existed of security, for jealousies 
had been kindled, selfishness was work- 
ing ; personal ambition had usurped 
the place of religious fanaticism ; 
schism was extending ; and all these 
elements of discord were evidences in 
the perils impending from the Abba- 
sides on the one hand, as the descen- 
dants of Mahommed’s uncle, and the 
Fatimites on the other, as the posterity 
of his daughter, both of which had 
assumed the character of bold and des- 
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perate factions. In 750, Abdallah 
the Abbaside conquered the feeble and 
enervated Kaliph of Damascus; and 
as if to show that Arabian hospitality 
had departed with the augmentation 
of power, and that the appearance of 
luxury had banished the simple feel- 
ings of his ancestry, he invited the 
whole kindred of the conquered to a 
banquet, and slew them on the spot, 
as the sacrifice to his ambition, as the 
completion of his crimes. One soli- 
tary representative of the race esca- 
ped to Spain, which then was ripe and 
ready for a revolt, where he establish- 
ed his power and authority, and reign- 
ed in undisturbed supremacy. The 
example of one part of the empire was 
speedily imitated by another, so that 
the Fatimites succeeded in founding at 
Cairo another powerful Government. 
At the history of each division it will 
be therefore necessary to glance. 
Regarding Europe, first we find that 
the fugitive to Spain consolidated his 
strength there, without being able to 
extend it. The Pyrenees bounded his 
territory, though they could not dis- 
courage his ambition. He formed a 
sovereignty that existed fully two hun- 
dred and fifty years. He defeated and he 
persecuted, but he could not extinguish 
his foes. The Christians had retreat- 
ed to the mountains of Asturias, when, 
in the earlier part of the 8th century, 
the timidity of Roderic and the treach- 
ery of Count Julian rendered their 
country a prey to Moslem invasion. 
From 712 to 1492, nearly eight cen- 
turies, the Moors, as they were called, 
retained their footing, and during the 
greater part of the time reigned para- 
mount, though never undisturbed. At 
length, when Ferdinand and Isabella, 
having united the power of Aragon 
and Castile, conquered Granada and 
demolished the kingdom of their foes, 
the long series of wars was closed, 
and a termination put to that succes- 
sion of contests which continued from 
generation to generation, and included, 
as the chroniclers assert, ‘‘ three thou- 
sand seven hundred battles ;” then 
closed too the page of Spanish glory ; 
then died the fame which had shone 
so brightly, and whose memory must 
live so long; then came, indeed, the 
discoveries of Columbus and the con- 
quests consummated by the gigantic 
genius of Cortez (deeds destined to be 
rewarded by the ingratitude of a court) ; 
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then followed the foreign accessions 
of Charles, the miserable tyranny. of 
Philip, the atrocities of the Inquisition, 
and the final expulsion from the land of 
the subjugated Moors—a harmless and 
industrious people—who at themandate 
of bigotry were compelled to depart in 
search of a home in the wilderness or 
on the coasts, whence their gallant 
fathers emerged, nearly a thousand 
years before, to dazzle the world by the 
heroic glory of their deeds. But the 
tale of Christian opposition to the 
Mauritanian empire in Spain cannot 
be cast utterly in the shade by the 
weakness or the wickedness that fol- 
lowed. The days when the Gothic 
nobility, animated by the purest pa- 
triotism, refined into the spirit of inci- 
pient chivalry, came forth from the 
mountains, like their ancestors from the 
northern wilds, to resist the encroach- 
ments of enemies to their faith and 
conquerors of their country, are not days 
to be forgotten, still less to be robbed 
of their merited reward. They proved 
the truth of the conviction, that there 
is something in a good cause which 
adds to the success and insures it asa 
final result; they constitute an instance 
invaluable, memorable and renowned, 


‘¢ That freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.”’ 


And at the present time, when we 
think of grand and glorious events,— 
when we desire a specimen of the 
strength of man, as displayed in ho. 
nourable strife,—when we recall the 
remembrance of periods distinguished 
in the history of the world,—in the 
first rank (not behind the struggles of 
Greece, or the triumphant vindication 
of American independence) is the era 
when the Moors and Christians fought, 
year by year, for rights lost, and 
power usurped,—the era when the 
heart was braced to the height of re- 
solution, and when life was consecra- 
ted to the cause of freedom, or valued. 
as an opportunity of national revenge. 
We are accustomed to think of the 
Spanish revolutions as emanations of 
a vigorous and noble spirit ; we fond- 
ly dwell on the history of periods so 
honourable to the land liberated by 
native valour from foreign aggression ; 
but few duly appreciate the sufferings 
of the oppressed, or the power of the 
Moorish oppressors—few form a just 
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and adequate idea of the character of 
the contending parties, the refined and 
polished genius of the one, and the 
unconquerable vigour of the other. 
While the Arabs were in Spain, that 
nation was the residence of two class- 
es of inhabitants, both eminent in 
history, and revered in memory,— 
both adopted into the family of the 
poet, covered with romantic interest, 
and associated with heart-stirring and 
most ennobling recollections. But 
when, at last, the Christians were the 
victors, and the Moorish might was 
shattered, the conquered departed to 
sink again into contempt, and have 
scarcely, with all their nobility of 
. feeling, escaped oblivion; the van- 
quishers, as if they could not exist but 
in the stormy times of national con- 
vulsion or in connexion with an alien 
population, sunk also in character and 
respect ; just as, in nature, the oak, 
stripped of its encumbering ivy, tot- 
ters alone, strangely falling a victim 
to the loss of that which could conti- 
nue only to corrode. It would be 
thought, in the moral case, that the 
moment the necessity of force being 
exerted for protection was obviated, 
the energies of the people would be 
directed to hallowed purposes and 
useful ends, and that the destructive 
operation of an encompassing, conta- 
minating faith would only cease to 
elevate the character of those no 
longer subject to its sway; and so, 
in the natural incident, we would ima- 
gine that the king of the forest, eman- 
cipated from the encircling tendrils 
which, like the death-impregnate robe 
of Hercules, infused poison through 
every fibre of the quivering frame, 
would flourish in renovated health, 
and in the vigour of renewed vitality, 
instead of sinking from exhaustion 
and decay—an evidence that its at- 
tendant evil afforded also an artificial 
support. But history records that the 
fall of the Arabian empire in Spain 
was at once the cause of that nation’s 
independence, and the commencement 
of its moral debasement. The Ommi- 
ades fell; the Gothic character, after 
being grafted on the aboriginal Iberian 
spirit, had expended all its greatness 
in the contests against them, or, as if 
it were destined to shine only when 
opposition aroused its fire, became 
degraded ; and no sooner was victory 
won than nobility sunk into mean- 
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ness, and courage into fraud. Every 
right, defended against infidel en- 
croachments, was conceded to civil 
tyranny or ecclesiastical demands ; 
every vestige vanished of that which 
the patriotic in every age and country 
will honour ; and so sudden was the 
change, that it seemed as though 
‘ light did but counterfeit a gloom.” 

To turn to Asia, and the Arabian 
empire there, we observe, that from 
the time when the Abbaside Kaliphs 
established themselves at Bagdad, 
there was one continued series of 
crimes in public life, scarcely gilded 
by the refinement of private station 
and the honourable patronage of 
learning. When we arrive at the 
early part of the ninth century, and 
see Haroun claiming the proud title 
of Al-Raschid, sanctioning science, 
and allying himself with Chagle- 
magne and the Christians, we cannot 
forget that we read of the assassin of 
the Barmecides, and that our sympa- 
thies are claimed on behalf of a des- 
pot, celebrated merely as less despo- 
tic than his successors. We hear of 
the Tartars coming forth from the 
frozen forests, and pouring down up- 
on the regions of civilisation, and we 
can scarcely find any cause for regyret 

in the catastrophe, except from a 
comparison, suggesting that the tribe 
of Seljuks was worse even than the 
Arabs in their worst moments ; that 
the former wanted the knowledge 
that dignified the latter, and were in- 
fluenced only by the grosser portions 
of Mahommedan creed—ignorant al- 
together of its better spirit and doc- 
trines. Bagdad was founded in 762 ; 
the Turks wrested Syria from the 
Kaliphs in the commencement of the 
eleventh century, and the Arab dy- 
nasty finally fell before the Tartar 
conqueror in 1258. Thus, for more 
than five centuries, with very slight 
interruptions, the Abbasides reigned 
at the head of a vast empire, in their 
magnificent and costly capital on the 
banks of the Tigris. That period 
was employed by the citizens in lite- 
rary exertion and scientific specula- 
tion ; it was coincident with an era 
as dark elsewhere as any in the his. 
tory of man. It is celebrated as a 
time when the enterprising genius of 
an extraordinary people was exerted, 
and it will be remembered with admi- 
ration and astonishment so long as 
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the majestic ruins of their temples 
remain to extort our eulogy, and to 
command our praise. Unfortunately 
for the security of the Arabian power, 
it depended for its security more on 
the forbearance of its foes than its 
own independent capacity and vigour. 
Directly the faith of Mahommed ani- 
mated with fanaticism some furious 
inhabitants of the desert, and sent 
them forth on a lawless expedition 
against the peaceful regions of the 
globe, the Kaliph’s empire, as most 
obnoxious to the attack, decayed, and 
at length was completely destroyed. 
The Turks came upon the populated 
and fertile regions of the south with 
all their ancestral fierceness; they 
rushed forth armed against every 
realm which invited invasion from the 
sensual and ambitious. The first tor- 
rent from Tartary would most pro- 
bably have overwhelmed and swept 
away every vestige of the Arabian 
empire ere its strength was expended, 
had the Christians not been aroused 
by the tale of pilgrims from Pales- 
tine, who, having experienced from its 
new possessors a reception different 
to that given by the Arabs, called 
loudly on the professors of their faith 
to rescue the holy city from the spo- 
liatmg and contaminating grasp of 
the new tyrant and invaders. The 
Crusaders delayed the fall of the Ara- 
bian empire by throwing themselves 
in the path before the recking and 
maddening Osmanli; but when the 
Saracens became also opponents of 
the Christians, and were, in turn, re- 
duced in strength by the conflict, 
they became easy victims, as well as 
tempting objects, of Bactrian ag- 
gression. The issue was the extine- 
tien of that Asiatic empire which had 
reared its head on the banks of the 
Ganges, and had stretched to the con- 
fines of Egypt, and which, during a 
long period and a prosperous reign, 
contained much of what was honour- 
able on theearth. Bagdad fell, and the 
majestic Kaliphate departed; the 
Arabian institutions faded and sunk ; 
the regions which had been adorned 
by the imperial strength of the Ab- 
basides became subject to a despotism 
which has ever since continued its de- 
moralizing and desolating influence, 
redueing the scene of bygone glories 
to one wretched and miserable dis- 
trict—a wilderness whose woes accu- 
mulate, and appear more dismal from 
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the absence of all just anticipation of 
relief and resuscitation. 

The remaining dynasty of the Arabs 
was not more firm or lasting. Cairo, 
like Bagdad, at length yielded to the 
Turks, and is still included in their 
territories. The African empire de- 
parted from the effect of the same 
causes, and its final effectual overthrow 
was procrastinated by thesame agency. 
It fell, too, with a reputation as high 
for genius, enterprise, -and learning. 
The Fatimites surrendered to the bar- 
barous hordes from the North, after 
having more than once struggled for 
universal dominion ; they disappeared 
from among the rulers of nations to 
become tributary to a petty uncivilized 
people. Had Cairo continued the 
state of an intelligent and industrious 
government, the interior of Africa 
might now have presented us a far 
more cheering aspect than the few 
straggled travellers who have explored 
it can report; there might have been 
in the great Continent something more 
than a mere vast amphitheatre wherein 
man and beast dispute the mastery. 
But it was not so ordered. The whole 
of Egypt has been ever since beneath 
the paralyzing yoke of tyrants, who_ 
themselves are slaves; it has been 
trodden by the lustful “children of 
the sun,” spoiled to minister to their 
pleasure, ruined to satisfy caprice. Its 
ample ancient granaries, its pompous 
mausoleums, its pyramids, and its ua- 
tural adornments, were all marred by 
the brutalizing temperaments of the . 
second Mahommedan invaders; and 
now it is a mean and miserable dis- 
trict, parched, valueless, and polluted, 
like the masters who call it their own. 
It had fallen successively beneath 
Greek, Roman, and Arab; and, last- 
ly, it has bowed beneath a burden more 
galling than any, the destructive influ- 
ence of the Turks. Nothing but do- 
mestic treachery or jealousies could 
have doomed a land so powerful to a 
destiny so degrading ; and these, un- 
happily, were not wanting. Sectarian 
envy had awakened the professors of 
the Mahommedan faith ; they agreed 
only, to use the historian’s words, 
in considering a sectarian opponent 
worse than an unbeliever. One Ka- 
liph endeavoured to raise up a new 
religion, another encouraged and main. 
tained the ascendency of the old pro- 
fession ; and our. British wars of the 
Roses were never more rancorous or 
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bloody than the contests between the 

reen and the white bannered factions. 
Sicsien hostility, added to domestic 
treason, completed their ruin, and 
speedily Arabia itself alone remained 
the possession of the Prophet's de- 
scendants. Mecca attracted pilgrims 
from every land, Medina, and its fa- 
bulous magnetic tomb, teemed with 
votaries and worshippers, but every 
other sign of that mighty empire, which 
had extended so widely and was ele- 
vated so high, was sought in vain 
throughout the vast territories which 
had owned the authority of fanatical 
rulers, and had fallen beneath the 
force of a popular impulse no power 
sufficed to resist. 

Thus fell the Arabian empire. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! Three thousand 
years had elapsed since Ishmael, a 
friendless wanderer, left his parent’s 
home, and owed his preservation in 
the desert to a miracle. More than 
six centuries had passed since Mahom- 
med, like the great ancestor of his 
people, was expelled from the place of 
his birth, and was banished from the 
city of his fathers. The polished 
Arab now yielded to the ferocious 
Bactrian ; and as the great Roman 
empire had fallen beneath the inunda- 
ting torrents from the European north, 
so the great Arab power was over- 
whelmed by impetuous invasions from 
the Asiatic deserts. Similar in gran- 
deur, it was similar in fate; it had 
risen more rapidly, its ruin was as 
hasty, not more complete. .It left be- 
hind a moral and a memory of desola- 
tion ; its scattered vestiges of magni- 
ficence are a standing evidence of tem- 
porary pride; its recollection is sug- 
gestive of mournful and chastening 
feelings. The Arabic heroes are for- 
gotten by name ; their monuments are 
admired for their architectural beauty, 
not for the nobility of the spirit they 
were erected to honour; the bones 
deposited within them, to employ the 
eloquent elegiac language of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, “have now rested quietly 
in the grave beneath the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests.” The 
field of Tours has been whitened by 
them, but even tradition there bears 
no record of the event ; Jerusalem has 
seen them laid side by side with pro- 
phets and with kings, and the tombs of 
all are forgotten together. Ishmael 
and Isaac, foes on earth, rest peace- 
fully in alliance in the same grave. 


~The Arabian Empire. ees: 
Spain has been beautified by. their 






memorials, but degraded by the prac- 
tical negation of their independent 
heroic spirit; and if there is truth, as 
we would desire to believe, in the tale 
of the Cid’s funeral, when death re- 
assumed vitality to protect nobility 
from profanation, surely there has 
been in that land enough of degrada- 
tion to arouse alike Christian and 
Moorish warriors from the sepulchre 
to vindicate the character of the na- 
tion. Every where 
‘© Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lin- 
gers. 


Every where Saracenic glory and 
power have faded away ; the Arabian 
aspiring. blood has sunk into the 
ground, and not to vegetate there. 
Shorn of strength, the Arabs have lost 
also the moral splendour that adorned 
them. Their sciences, their refine- 
ment, their valour have decayed, or 
been wasted ; their hand once more is 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them ; the Turk is their 
master and the desert is their home! 
Their fathers—where are they? De- 
parted from memory as their nation 
has faded from fame, their history is a 
blank, their boasted empire has vanish- 
ed and gone for ever! The standard of 
Islam no longer is the banner carrying 
terror and dismay along the confines 
of Christendom ; the pale despots that 
rear it are defeated, despite its sacred 
and inspiring renown; fanaticism, 
pointing to heaven as a conqueror’s 
reward, utters a feeble sound unechoed 
in the regions it formerly startled 
from torpor; the deluge of Mahom- 
medanism having at length subsided 
from the ark of Christianity, the dove 
has gone forth to show every nation 
that the olive-branch of peace now 
tranquilly and triumphantly waves this 
globe to add a pure and moral love- 
liness to those fields of nature designed 
as the dwelling-place of man! 

Our remaining consideration is the 
influence of the Arabian empire on the 
world. That it must have operated 
powerfully few will deny, for a mighty 
dominion could not have been raised 
and then fall, without leaving traits of 
influence on every land once stamped 
by the powerful ensigns of its transient 
authority. 


‘* What deep wounds ever closed without 
a sear?” 
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Still we must not: hope to find evi-« 
dences of direct effects very perspicu- 
ously displayed in history. The fall 
of an empire chiefly operates on the 
mind with a force which can scarcely 
be calculated, and yet which is sensibly 
felt. When a thraldom is shaken off, 
and the restraints that tinged the sen- 
timents with a particular colour, and 
directed the energies of the population 
in a particular direction, are suddenly 
loosened, the reaction, like that of the 
fabled oak, may be destructive, and 
must be severe. Its extent and pre- 
cise power remain more matters of 
speculation than of certainty; the 
equilibrium of the mind, once dis- 
turbed, may speedily settle again, or 
once shaken, may, like the pendulum, 
under regulated laws continue vibra- 
tion. We ‘know that shortly after the 
Arabian empire departed, mankind 
commenced those strides which since 
have incessantly been taken, leading 
onward to ends as yet dimly developed, 
opening constantly fresh hopes of ad- 
vancement, and expanding the hori- 
zon which recedes from our approach, 
and tempts us by its resplendent bril- 
liancy still farther in the search. But 
we cannot positively determine the va- 
lue of the impulse afforded by the stir- 
ring events we have considered—the 
crash of thrones, the destined fall of 
dynasties—we can merely admit them 
into the catalogue of causes, and ac- 
knowledge their united power, without 
attributing to each individual agency a 
definite relative importance. When 
we see Civilisation creeping into a coun- 
try once the residence only of the bar- 
barous and the bold— 


** Where the hunter of deer and the warrior 
trode, 
To his hills that encircle the sea;” 


and in the rising state of society ob- 
serve the intellect more asserting its so- 
vereignty over matter, and controlling 
the passions, the sword and the spear 
rusting on the walls, the national pha- 
lanx disappearing altogether; the pos- 
terity of heroes seeking the glories of 
peace, and adorning by mental triumphs 
the bright land of their nativity, conse- 
crating every effort to mental improve- 
ment, and speculating with sublimated 
affections, yet not resisting the force of 
those patriotic emotions which burned 
in the bosoms of their fathers, we can 
recognise the effect of some great causes 
wihout distinguishing with exactitude 





their nature, or the force of each; we 
see knowledge increase, and refinement 
influence the heart, and we marvel 
whence they came. But when, as in 
the case of the Arabian empire, we 
know that there was a degree of learn- 
ing, a latent moral influence which 
could not be entirely lost, we can ap- 
preciate the operation in ‘subsequent 
events, and trace it in future changes, 
We know that we owe to the Arabs 
the use of the numerical character, the 
manufacture of paper, of cotton, and 
perhaps of gunpowder; we know that 
we are indebted to them for much of 
that spirit of scientific and experimen- 
tal enquiry which for a time was abu- 
sed indeed by the alchymists, but which 
afterwards was visible in the pursuits 
of Lavoisier and Black. In mechanics 
too, and in medicine, we experience 
the advantage of Arabian researches ; 
and still more have we felt that advan- 
tage in earlier and less cultivated times. 
In some things, however, the immedi- 
ate contemporaries of the Arabs or the 
generations living directly after them, 
have experienced benefits which we 
should not have enjoyed, had they not 
handed down to us a tradition of their 
knowledge. Our acquaintance with 
the sublime truths of astronomy would, 
for instance, have been as deep had 
Eastern philosophers never turned their 
eyes to the realms of illimitable space, 
gazed enraptured on the canopy above, 
and watched with enraptured and ad- 
miring minds the harmonious move- 
ments of the countless worlds that ca- 
reer along in unrivalled beauty, adorn- 
ing the firmament they people. ‘* The 
moment,” says Sir John Herschell, 
‘“‘ astronomy became a branch of me- 
chanics, a science essentially experi- 
mental (that is to say, one in which 
any principle laid down can be subject- 


_ed to immediate and decisive trial, and 


where experience does not require to 
be waited for) its progress suddenly ac- 
quired a tenfold acceleration, nay, to 
such a degree, that it has been asserted, 
and we believe with truth, that were 
the results of all the observations from 
the earliest ages annihilated, leaving 
only those made in Greenwich Obser- 
vatory during the single lifetime of 
Maskelyne, the whole of this most per- 
fect of sciences might, from those data, 
and as to the objects included in them, 
be at once reconstructed, and appear 
precisely as it stood at their conclusion, 
The operation, indeed, of Arabian 
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knowledge of astronomy in the early 
ages was perhaps principally to lend_a 
plausibility to astrology. The obser- 
vers of stars, like Columbus predicting 
the eclipse, had the power of astonish« 
ing, when they prepared to delude. 
We must not, however, underrate the 
debt we owe the Arabians. Ifit be 
true that they have added nothing to 
our astronomical lore, they have at least 
been greatly influential in imparting to 
us the bold spirit of enquiry by which 
alone that lore can be collected. We 
do in some measure owe it to those 
early philosophers that we now have 
reached a noble enlightenment, and 
live in days when Galileo is no longer 
heretical, and Kepler no longer mad ; 
for surely we must frankly acknowledge 
that we can trace the enterprising 
spirit of the present time to no source 
but the example of Arabian specula- 
tors; and therefore it is tu them we 
should feel indebted, if not for our 
stores of learning, at least for the ener- 
gy that dictates their discovery, and the 
spirit that directs their use. If we have 
in some cases improved on the legacy 
they left us, in some we remain listless, 
without any efforts to increase the va- 
lue of our possession; and in others 
we have, it must be feared, degenera- 
ted. Heraldry may have been expand- 
ed in its uses, but it can scarcely be 
considered improved ; and when we re- 
gard the gorgeous relics of the olden 
time, the architectural adornments of 
the East; when we contemplate the de- 
licate fretwork, and the ingenious com- 
bination of their ornaments, the bold- 
ness of their designs, their gigantic 
proportions, we must admit, that though 
other lands may possess attractions 
derived from noble exertions of art, yet 
that our country is covered with few 
modern evidences that we can despise 
the graceful power of the Saracenic 
artists. Generally we have benefited 
greatly by Arabian examples. Univer- 
sally the influence of that empire has 
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not only been good, but lasting. It 
aroused that European og from the 
lethargy of inactivity which since has 
wrought such marvels in moulding mat- 
ter and in elevating mind, which has 
shone in the conceptions of our poets 
and our statesmen, in the daring 
schemes of the foes of tyranny and 
wrong. That influence, though slow 
in its operation, though for a time lost 
in the darkness of the ages succeeding 
the Arabian fall, now operates with 
powerful effect; it has cast round the 
western nations an electric chain, that 
conveys a mysterious emotion to the 
very core, and touches the nerves and 
the springs of action; it has awakened 
the populations to an ennobling and 
still-improving appreciation of their des- 
tinies and hopes ; it has penetrated the 
most humble ranks from which ofttimes 
since the greatest of our intellectual 
nobility have sprung. So long as the 
spirit shall live which is not content 
with first impressions or casual obser- 
vations, which dives into the recesses 
of nature for accumulating evidences of 
a great first cause, which traverses the 
regions of space, and dignifies earth by 
making it the receptacle of knowledge, 
shall the empire and the men whence 
so much of that spirit was derived live 
in the memory, and be cherished there. 
Ay, and when the recollection of Ara- 
bian conquests has departed, the re- 
membrance of their nobler deeds shall 
not perish. Arabia, a desert, shall be 
venerated as the birthplace of wisdom ; 
and once the shrine of the wise, though 
desolate, it shall not be despised. And 
Arabian power, a name, shall yet be 
revered, because used to exalt the sen- 
timents, and to advance the interests 
of every tribe of man. The vanquish- 
ers of the world shall be remembered 
long after their temporal ambition is for- 
gotten, from a just admiration of their 
mental triumphs, and of the impulse 
they imparted to its people. 
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Norutne so trying to the temper as 
the sudden and inexplicable disappear- 
ance of one of the necessaries of life. 
‘* Where the deuce has flown our 
pocket-handkerchief ?” exclaims to 
himself an editor, with a drop at his 
nose ; and as Echo answers, ** where?” 
he curses some choice contributor, and 
flings a crack article into the fire. 
‘© Who the devil has stolen our 
gloves?” cries the same celebrated 
literary character, as stamping, he 
blows his nail, and bangs the front door 
after him, sulkily shaking his naked 
mawlies on the steps with Sir John 
Frost. “ Hang it! had we three 
hundred and sixty-five snuff-boxes, not 
one of them would be suffered to lie 
still on this table—but the whole gang 
shall be dismissed—men and women 
alike, they are all thieves.” «‘ You have 
not seen our slippers—you say, sirrah? 
—well then we shall use our interest 
to get you admitted into the Blind 
Asylum.” *** Hold your confounded 
tongue, sir, and instantly fetch us our 
hat. What else have you got to do in 
this life, you lazy hound, but attend 
to our hat? and have you no fears, 
you infidel, in the next, of your im- 
mortal soul ?” 

Nay, frown not on us—thou model 
of propriety—for “ de te fabula nar- 
vatur.”” We are innocent of all such 
enormities as these; for in the first 
place, we never wear gloves. 'Tis 
an effeminate usage. Byron prided 
himself on his small, white hands— 
proof of high blood; we are not 
ashamed of our large brown ones, 
plebeian if they be; though we hold 
ourselves to be as well born, and bet- 
ter bred than his Lordship. We do 
take snuff—but for some years past 
have carried it loose in our right-side 
waistcoat-pocket. Slippers would only 
serve to prevent our soles from feeling 
themselves softly sinking into the luxu- 
rious carpetry of our Castle of Indo- 
lence, as we walk ankle-deep in meads 
of asphodel. It seems you have but 
one hat—we have a hundred—some 
with feathers; for in our bright and 
shining youth we went a colonelling ; 
and though the shape of some of them 
be obsolete—especially such as flourish- 
ed betwee nhe Peace of Sixty Three 
and the Re olutionary War—they all 
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of them fit~and, plain or cocked, to 
our forehead never come amiss, show- 
ing now like the castor of a Digni 

of the Church, and now like the crown- 
piece of a General of Horse Marines. 

But how light all such losses, real 
or imaginary, temporary or eternal, 
to the loss of Our Gotpen Key! For 
weeks we could not bring ourselves 
to believe that it indeed was gone. 
Many thousand times did we search 
for it through and among the Bunch. 
The world well knows we are curious 
in keys—and eke in seals ; and there 
beats not the repeater richer than ours 
in appendages. But we became at 
last convinced that i¢ was not there; 
and we could no longer bear to look 
on the baubles. We wound up our 
chronometer irregularly—by fits and 
starts—thrice a-day perhaps—or once 
a-week—till it fell into an intermit- 
tent fever, grew delirious, and gave 
up the ghost. 

We have no great number of do- 
mestics ; but they did all that men 
and women could do to find our Gorp- 
EN Key. In ones and twos they kept 
‘ pacing about the floors continually,” 
like so many leech-gatherers, and 
sometimes all in a body, sweeping the 
whole House, but-and-ben, with a line 
of lynx-like eyes that brought many a 
lost pin and needle to light—but 
though not unfrequently during the 
first few days there was a false alarm 
like the cry of fire, the Sun set on 
their fruitless research, till it was 
given up in despair. For ourselves, 
we looked into “ impossible places ;” 
and on clear nights could not help 
shaking our fist in the face of the 
Man-in-the-Moon. 

Meanwhile Ir had been advertised _ 
all over the Island; and many a 
strange-looking tool had been brought 
to us to look at by still more strange- 
looking people, some of them harmless 
enough, we daresay, in their way, and 
gratifying under such pretence their 
natural curiosity to see Christopher 
North ; some, we suspect, housebreak- 
ers eyeing the portables; and some 
belonging to the industrious classes, 
who go about inspecting lodgings, 
and make free with the contents of 
desks and cupboards, let the manda- 
rin shake his head as he will, ~ One 
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old woman, probably the wife of a 
sexton, brought forth what looked like 
the key of a church, and an elderly 
virgin in a riding-habit, produced from 
a pocket in her bustle, what would 
have been easily able, judging by its 
size, to open the largest livery stable ; 
and both looked discomfited on our 
hesitating to own either of the soft 
impeachments, for not having read 
the advertisement with their own eyes, 
and rumour always exaggerating loss 
or gain, they had, without communi- 
eation with one another, naturally 
enough supposed that we had offered 
a reward for the key of our cellar. 
Wet Meenads and slim Milliners, as 
Thomas Carlisle would have called 
them, were shown ever and anon, one 
by one, curtsying, into our Sanctum, 
who, after much ado about nothing, 
with fair fingers fumbling in their 
bosoms, presented to us, between fore- 
finger and thumb, each a tiny toy, 
warm from the heart and faithful to 
its fires, apt almost at hap-hazard for 
any tea-chest. By the adjacent old 
maidhood we began to be scandalized, 
and Miss Shushie Sowrocks wrote to 
her Glasgow correspondent, that the 
story of the loss of our Golden Key 
was all a hum, circulated for purposes 
too shocking to be committed to paper, 
or intrusted to a private hand. 
The World became, in due time, ac- 
uainted with the Loss or our GoLpEN 
fy, and the Article so named made 
her almost cease to regret the cessation 
of Our Two Vases. The World, sooth 
and sad to say, has no very tenacious 
memory ; or worse, she is apt to grow 
a to her benefactors, and in- 
different to their noblest works. 
Poetry, it is true, and fine poetry too, 
continued pouring into the Sanctum, 
and was duly transferred to the press. 
But finer still, we knew, was impri- 
soned iri those sacred receptacles; and 
*twas miserable tosee Clioand Euterpe, 
without prospect of a cure, suffering 
under that lock-jaw. For some weeks 
the Odes and Epithalamia kept up 
their spirits, and were heard by us 
oecasionally crowing like cocks in 
_ their Pens—or like nightingales, in 
shadiest covert hid, singing all night 
long their amorous descants—or like 
larks lilting their lyrics in the lap of 
the purple dawn—or like linnets, 
* low down in the broom,” saluting, 
in sweet chorus, through the dusk, the 
first faint effulgence of the evening 





star. But, ere long, the Vases hum- 
med like hives on a frosty spring, when 
bees are afraid to fly a-field—and at 
last were silent. The verses within, 
we knew, were then all dead or dying 
—we felt that the hour was come for 
their deliverance—and lifting up the 
Hammer presented to us many years 
ago by our friend George Robins, the 
moment after it had knocked down 
one of the finest estates in Sussex, we 
shut our eyes to give Clio and Euterpe 
each her coup-de-grace. But the ex- 
quisite beauty of the old Etruscan 
workmanship—old, perhaps, as the 
pillars of Pestum—smote our heart 
through our eyelids, and our imagi- 
nation palsied our sacrilegious hand. 
We recoiled from the unfaded sancti- 
ties, and, flinging ourselves into the 
Queen of Chairs, fell asleep, and 
dreamt a dream. 

We dreamt that we were sitting in 
the Sanctum, but that we were an 
ordinary and anonymous man—of no 
particular country, parentage, or pro- 
fession—merely alive and happy— 
without fear and without hope—the 
Now being to us all-and-all, and suf- 
ficient to us an Innocent. We be- 
held an aged man asleep in his chair, 
and knew intuitively that he was 
Christopher North. While we were 
regarding him with love and awe, 
Three Fair Spirits stood beside him, 


_and joining hands, encircled him 


with their snowy arms, and then har- 
moniously glided around him, with 
measured movements that almost 
melted into dance. Yet seemed they 
rather sad than gay, and careful not 
to disturb his sleep. One sang—and 
a smile on his face showed that the 
melody was heard in the world of 
dreams. Then the singer took what 
seemed a golden ornament from her 
hair, and with a touch of light fasten- 
ed it to a diamond ring on the old 
man’s finger, kissing the somewhat 
shrivelled band, and letting fall on 
ita tear. As they came so they went 
—all of a soft sudden—and we awoke 
— We Christopher North— with Our 
GotpeEN Key restored to our Sanctum, 
and shining therein like one sufficient 
star in the sky. 


Some day or other we shall publish _ 


our Boox or Dreams. Or, why not, 
Dream by Dream, in Maga? Philoso- 
phy can make nothing of the rationale 
of dreaming—nor of any thing else— 
the amount of the whole of her lugu- 
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brious lucubrations on the Motions of 
the Soul in Sleep seeming to be merely 
the very disputable dogma that therein 
she suffers a suspension of the Will. 
But Poetry finds herself at home in the 
fluctuating phantom-world, and Ima- 
gination can tell her own story of 
sights beyond this visible diurnal 
sphere. ‘True, many dreadful things 
endured in those abysses accessible 
only to the sleeping soul, are ineffable ; 
but words are like lightning, and with 
one flash can “ far round illumine 
hell.” Ineffable too the delights there 
sometimes endured, in which the soul 
expires into boundless life ; and shall 
Poetry ever be permitted by Universal 
Pan to sing transcendent songs of that 
Heaven of Heavens ! 

But why sit we soliloquizing with 
Our Goxpen Key in our hand—while 
Cr1o and Evrerpe are luring us in 
among the shadows of their Orange 
Grove? Let us try how it fits—for 
we are not without fears that we may 
have injured the lock by attempting to 
pick it with one of Mrs Gentle’s knit- 
ting-needles. If this be not provoking ! 
The wards have got a cruel twist— 
and the hole is filled to the brim with 
wax—the grass-green wax used in 
Fairy-Land. There is no help for it 
—so we shall just take a swing in our 
South American Hammock. There 
wego—winnowing the buxom air—and 
dreaming of the first time we ever en- 
joyed it—fifty years ago—when we 
were a Middy—with the Princess- 
Royal of Peru in our arms ! 

Softly—softly—can that be Puck! 
Yes, it is Puck, raising up the lid of 
Euterpe on his head grotesque, and 
laughing at us, while his chin rests on 
the rim of the Vase, all mouth like a 
nest of thrushes. Ah! you rogue! 
had you not known we were in our 
Hammock you durst not have mocked 
us so—but let down the lid, you vil- 
lain. Whew! off and away to the 






Back-of-Beyond with his Etruscan 
Helmet. What ails. thee, Clio? 
“ Knowest thou not ArieL, Chris- 
topher?” and, helmeted like him, 
after Puck that delicate spirit hies, « to 
put a girdle round the globe in forty 
minutes.’’ And can this too be a 
Dream? 

Dream or no dream here stand Our 
Two Vases with their mouths wide 
open—and—let us feel—all is safe. 
Puck and Ariel have doubtless com- 
mitted all the contents to memory— 
and Puck, who is a sad plagiary, will 
be passing off choice specimens of 
Euterpe as his own—inscribing them 
with the air of original genius in the 
Albums of the Sylphs; but Ariel, 
who is the soul of sincerity, will ac- 
knowledge the source of his inspira- 
tion to have been Clio, as he kneels 
to receive the crown at Titania’s 
feet. 

We wonder what Puck thought of 
this strange affair now in our fist; we 
hardly know what to think of it our- 
selves—Sacrep Suporirics! Sent us 
—we see—by Tue Invotuntary Ex- 
PERIMENTALIST, who recorded in our 
pages his. experiences in Mr Busby’s 
Cooler. He informs us, in this slip 
pinned to the stanzas, that they are 
the production of a. friend of his, 
whom modesty induces to call himself 
Catuoticus Supans, and who in- 
scribed them, evidently in a feigned 
hand, in an Inn Album, county of 
Wicklow. We recollect hearing at 
the time that the Pope was in Dublin, 
along with Father Maguire, summer 
1837 ; indeed Tomkins averred he had 
seen the two worthies in the Powers- 
court demesne, admiring the water 
privilege, and that one of them was 
the Pope, whom he had not only sup- 
ped with in Rome, but kissed his toe 
to the bargain, as sure as the Devil 
looks over Lincoln. 


SACRED SUDORIFICS. 


| 
Fatigued with wand’ring over 
High mountain, moor, and dale, 
I here, in Heatly’s clover, 
Luxuriously regale 
On stuff, that to recover 
My spirits ne’er did fail ; 
For I’m a constant lover 
Of chops and bottled ale. 





2. 
Lamb-chops are crisp and tender, 
And Pim’s ale’s very fine ; 
And if homely fare can’t render 
The Pope disposed to dine, 
Let our good old faith’s defender 
Come here and take share of mine, 
And call me a pretender, 
But I'll find him hence divine, 
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Your Holiness, so please you, 
Should start by screech of day, 
Ere ugly night-mares seize you, 
When you think of what you'll say 
When grumbling bishops tease you, 
Or cardinals so grey, 
With bulls to sign surprise you, 
Or eke with bills to pay. 


4. 


Bounce, Papa, from the blanket, 
Nor nature's gifts abuse ; 

Away with stole and trinket— 
Clap on your clouted shoes ; 

For over the nills we'll spank it 
Ere Sol has drunk the dews— 

Then at night, oh such a junket ! 
And then, Lord, what a snooze! 


5. 


Come, take this neat shilelagh 
Within your holy fist ; 

For though your umb-e-rella 
Be made of silken twist, 

You'll find it won’t avail-a 
Trauneen against the mist, 

Which shortly shall exhale-a 
Beneath your inner vest. 


6. 


For such a copious moisture 
Shall ooze from every pore 
At every blessed gesture 
Behind you and before, 
That you'll need from this till Easter 
Nor bath nor physic more ; 
Only put yourself in posture 
To march with me, astore ! 
7. 
Thus through the dewy valley 
His Holiness and I 
(I think I see us) sally 
From Heatly’s on the sly ; 
And most poetically 
We scan the morning sky, 
As Phoebus o’er sweet Bally- 
nalla ascends on high. 


ss, 


As up Slieve Buck we ramble 
All in the dawn so raw, 

With many a graceful gambol, 
The Pope begins to thaw ; 

And now; sire, for a scramble, 
For westward here we draw, 

Where, hid in brakes of bramble, 
’S the brink of Luggelaw. 
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Ho! down we go careering 
Like bucks upon the green, 
Such tossing hats and cheering 
Sure ne'er was heard or seen, 
As over the hills appearing 
The cliffs of Carrigeen 
Their lofty brows are rearing, 
With sweet Loch Tay between. 


10. 


Adown that vale bucolic, 
Where Avon's waters glide, 
We now pursue our frolic 
Along the river side, 
In order apostolic, 
Without a bit of pride ; 
Two devil-may-care and rollick- 
ing madcaps as e’er were tied. 


11. 


Then being somewhat weary 
With all the way we ran, 
Drop in, as ’twere, on Mary, 
« The Rose above Loch Dan;” 
But fearing a quandary, 
I judge it here my plan 
To follow my own vagary 
As fast as e’er I can. 


12. 


Tis up among the birches, 
And down among the sloes, 
Across the bogs by perches, 
And round the rocks he goes, 
Dissolving as he marches 
(As you may well suppose), 
Till ’gainst the Seven Churches 
He knocks his good old nose. 


13. 


More power to Coomaderry ! 
Long may you stand, Lugduff! 
And Kevin’s lochs so dreary, 
God bless you, smooth or rough | 
For round your summits airy 
I've tried the Papal stuff, 
Till, fairly blown and weary, 
Old Gregory cries « Enough!” 


4. 


And now that we have sweated 
Each sacred joint and limb, 
And soft and lubricated, 
Are just in sailing trim, 
Here standing cool and shaded 
On Poolanass’s brim, 
I'm strongly actuated, 
Papa, to have a swim, 
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So down among the daisies, 
All on the leaves and buds, 
For want of drier places, 
Let’s spread the holy duds; 
And with simple airs and graces 
(Since here’s nor soap nor suds), 
Heels over head, like blazes, 
Go plump among the floods ! 


16. 


Ho, ho, the genial ele- 

ment, how it glides in light, 
O’er blessed back and belly, 

As ducking left and right. 
Like porpoise in a swell, he 

Goes tumbling with delight, 
With his pelt as red as jelly, 

And his head like silver white! 


17. 


Now on the:bank, renewing 
Our costume—an’t it grand? 
We ask for no shampooing, 
Nor toil of menial hand, 
For o’er the hills pursuing 
It’s course, a zephyr bland 
The napkin’s work is doing, 
While we stand shirt in hand. 


18. 


Your Holiness’ suspenders 
Look somewhat long and loose ; 
For, walking fast engenders 
Great store of gastric juice ; 
And none but salamanders 
Can long continue spruce, 
Unless the Corks Commanders 
Their artful aids adduce. 


19. 


I therefore counsel sweetly, 
And this I recommend, 
That back to Mister Heatly 
Our weary way we bend ; 
For fully and completely 
His people comprehend, 
To dress a chop discreetly, 
And stand the traveller's friend. 


20. 


«¢ Egad, I’m rather pickish,” 
The good old Pontiff cries ; 
As, bracing up his breeches, 

His stout shoe-strings he ties; 
Then over the drains and ditches, 
To where the chimneys rise, 
That hold the hams and flitches, 

Just like an ostrich hies. 
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‘* Ho! Dennis, here, you sinner ! 
And hi there, Peggy Byrne! 
Come tell us what's for dinner, 
For I’m in haste to learn ?” 
Roast turkey, pudding in her— 
Broiled chops, done to a turn— 
Oat-cake, no wafer thinner— 
And butter from the churn. 


22. 


Now, on the board before you, 
Papa, you see your fare, 
Nor need I much implore you 
To eat and not to spare ; 
For, to shorten a long story, 
I vow and do declare, 
That A in his glory 
Would have got third man’s share. 


23. 


The turkey’s flown by magic, 
The chops by sleight of hand, 

The dishes all, quite tragic, 
Their bosoms bare expand ; 

Till, driven from our project: 
Of eating house and land, 

By strength of natural logic 
We both came to a stand. 


24, 


The wolf now somewhat humbler, 
That lately gnawed so keen, 

The Pontiff, no dissembler, 
Calls loudly for poteen, 

And, after the third tumbler 
Begins to crow and sing, 

«‘ Lord, where’s thesenseless grumbler, 
That wouldn't be a king?” 


25. 


With whiskey punch and waggery 
(In both the golden mean), 

And toasts, and tricks, and gaggery, 
And many a song between, 

A jollier pair than Gregory 
And I were never seen, 

He in holy toggery 
I in my velveteen. 


26. 


To well aired sheets adjourning, 
At half-past ten or so, 

As fresh as larks next morning, 
We both are on the go; 

His Holiness returning 
To pastoral cares, och, oh! 

I to those friends of learning, 
John Doe and Richard Roe, 
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That last enormous-bouncer 
Our steeple-chase completes, 
Which, as you see, sir, runs, sir, 
Through seven-and-twenty heats ; 
And now, if asked to answer, 
Who soiled so many sheets? 
I think I need no sponsor, 
To tell you I, my sweets. 


Catuoticus SupaAns. 


Done at Heatly’s Hotel, Roundwood, in thedesser SuDARIuM, 
or left-hand parlour, this third of the Dog-Days, 1837. 


Irish Humour! Rich, quaint, queer, 
crazy, grotesque, fantastic, absurd, 
insane! How mirthful even to the 
dull ear of melancholy, who doffs her 
weeds to the merry measure, and set- 
ting to Erin on the sod shorn for the 
nonce of its shamrock, toe-and-heel, 
maddens at a Patron, in the Shouting 
Jig. 

eal burns the Fire—the Lamp 
flickers—our pen we hear upon the 
paper, but see not the inky word it 
drops —and yielding to the mood, 
** when pleasant thoughts bring sad 
thoughts to the mind,” we wonder, 
and almost weep to think, why, in- 
stead of scribbling thus, we fly not to 
the refuge of the wretched—poppy’d 
and mandragora’d sleep! Let us ra- 
ther welcome a flock of thick-coming 
fancies—be speculative and analytic— 
and show you how to philosophize. 


** O Night’ and Day but ve are wondrous 
strange!” 


Nobody knows how much of the uni- 
yersal work of Intellect is shown in our 
idea of night and day; how a total 
eclipse of the sun does not destroy day; 
how moonlight, though it should make 
a night clearer than a day, would leave 
the night, night, and the day, day ; 
how starlight illumines night, bright- 
ening as the night deepens; how 
silence and sleep, and not darkness, 
are night! In short, there is an im- 
mense developement, not to mention 
twilight, and dayspring, and slow sun- 
rise. What is our last idea of night 
and day? We must have travelled 
the Globe, have seen antarctic mid- 
night in the South, and the sun’s noon 
turned into the North, seen Aurore 
illuminating the night, and those 
zones in which the 365 changes of 
light and gloom are changed into one 
long night, and one long day, which 
between them divide the year! We 
must have seen that day to one half 
the world is night to the other. Then 


with all this utter confounding of our 
primitive ideas thoroughly carried 
through, our whole understanding 
scientifically illuminated and clear, 
all our experience and our logic con- 
summated, we must go back into our 
senses and pristine imagination, turn 
back to children, see night descend as 
if it fell from the skies upon the whole 
surface of the earth at once, see the 
sun rise, as if he came up a returning 
God to mankind, and set in the ocean, 
be able once more to think the night 
starless, and the day cloudless ; one 
griesly, the other blissful; one the eter- 
nal grave, and the other immortal life! 


‘© O Night and Day but yz are wondrous 
strange!” 


The child sees the world, from a 
certain point in imagination, and 
believes imagination, The man, di- 
vested of the belief, must be capable 
of resuming the imagination. This 
is the difference between man and 
boy, between poet and child. He 
must be capable of laying aside his 
true knowledge, to hold for the mo- 
ment only the forms which congrue 
with the moment’s feeling ; and after- 
wards to resume his knowledge. This 
is the clearness and instinction of 
mind to which we tend—against ima- 
gination to know things as they are ; 
retaining a power of voluntarily sur- 
rendering ourselves to understood 
imagination. And thus it is plain that 
to understand imagination’ we must 
understand truth. We now distin- 
guish, which we did not before, betwéen 
poetry and reality, and see poetry 
ever hovering, a changeable, pictured, 
reality-mimicking cloud upon the 
earth, disguising truth but to beautify 
it and make it dearer to our heart! 
Compare with this, we beseech you, 
for the comparison may do you service, 
an innocent child’s idea of the good 
and the wicked—the prevalent notion 
of Heaven and Hell. Paley it is, we 
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think, who says, that both are gradu- 
ated to the degrees of crime. But 
don’t you see that in all cases the two 
main opposites are conceived as two 
great masses totally distinct, and with- 
out graduation? We do not analyze, 
we conceive them as unities. On exa- 
mination, we afterwards resolve each, 
and then we find infinite divarications 
from the first opposition. We open out 
anew view—two utmost points of op- 
position, all between which tends to 
union. Then we find detractions from 
this idea ; till at length, from a fami- 
liarity with the facts of nature, it be- 
comes the most difficult enterprise in 
the world for the understanding to 
maintain the original idea of the op- 
position. We find the good are not so 
unmixedly good as we had imagined ; 
the wicked not so unmixedly wicked. 
At last we may come to doubt if there 
is any difference between virtue and 
vice! We find our first idea to have 
been false,—suited to our infancy of 
understanding and to our position in 
the world. We are, from bad educa- 
tion, or self-neglect, not able, as our 
understanding matures, and our posi- 
tion changes, to bind together the 
truth that was in our first idea, and 
that which has been afforded by our 
fuller experience. 

The most obvious and perhaps the 
most striking example of the disposi- 
tion of imagination to connect its 
workings with the emotion of per- 
sonal fear, is in the universal fact that 
every mind in which the belief in 
spectral apparitions subsists, connects 
the idea of such appearances especi- 
ally with the darkness of night, To 
understand the ground of this con- 
nexion, it seems only necessary to re- 
member that Light is indeed, in its own 
nature, the season of courage and 
safety to men, and Darkness that of 
peril and fear. This is a direct and 
necessary connexion to beings whose 
resources and powers of defence in all 
danger are, in the first place, in light. 
-Inevery condition in which, from what- 
ever circumstances, danger is a fre- 
quent thought, and a real guest of 
life, the perils of night are no unsub- 
- stantial ereation of a deceived fancy. 
Night is the season which nature has 
marked out for fear, by marking it 
out for danger: and day brings back 
courage to the heart because it brings 
back both safety and power. Thus 
then, especially in the ruder states of 
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human life, there is a great foundation 
laid for connecting darkness with fear. 
But there are connexions of the same 
kind which affect the mind by much 
finer influences. The presence of 
light is blended essentially with the 
feeling and activity of life in the spirit : 
the whole soul is awakened through 
the eye, and converses, through the 
eye, with the whole living world. 
Thus, independently of any thing of 
actual safety or peril, the vivid con. 
sciousness and rejoicing power of the 
soul belong to the day: and darkness, 
which bereaves it of its communication 
with the living world, and shuts it up 
within itself to converse with its own 
imaginations and emotions, does on 
this account alone, if there were no 
other, give it over to sadness and dim 
uncertain fear. Besides, the great 
bond of human society, which holds 
all living hearts strong in communion 
with one another, is spread over the 
earth with day, but is dissolved with 
night, which shuts up every home and 
every heart within itself. When all 
these things are considered, and when 
it is remembered besides in what states 
of human life and of the human mind 
these strong beliefs have their origin, 
states in which the imagination is 
strong, and when the soul looks round 
it with open and credulous faith of 
surrounding invisible powers, rather 
seeking for objects of belief than with- 
drawing from them, there appears to 
be a sufficiently strong ground as- 
signed in natural reason for that con- 
nexion of darkness with superstitious 
terror which is found so widely pre- 
valent among mankind. In the strong 
natural associations of fear with night, 
and the manner in which the soul is 
severed, as it were, by darkness from 
its alliance with realities, and deliver- 
ed up to the power of imagination—to 
which should be added the influence 
of sleep and dreams—there appears 
sufficient reason to rest that connexion, 
which philosophy may have denied, 
but which the common passion of 
mankind has attested. For, who is 
there that has not seen or shuddered 
to think he saw—a ghost ? 

Lo! Ariel waxing into a figure of 
light among the orange trees, with a 
lamp only a little brighter than the 
hand that holds it, looking now into 
Clio and now into Euterpe; uncertain 
from which heap of poetry to lift alay. 
The Delicate Spirit has chosen Eu- 
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terpe, and bears towards us some spe- 
cimens of calligraphy, “ versicoloribus 
alis.” Translations from Schiller we 
declare. Tue Rine or Porycrates 
and Cassanpra, and by first-rate tran- 
slators. None else must think to par- 
take the noble ardour of that stately 
Son of Song. 

Who was Polycrates? A tyrant of 
Samos, so Valerius Maximus tell us, 
the excelling felicity of whose life had 
excited the envy of the world. With 
him, “ velle ac posse in zequo positum 
erat.” Afraid in his heart of his too 
happy lot, he flung into the sea a pre- 
cious ring, “ to propitiate the dire 
deity of Misfortune,” but the sea re- 
turned it to him in the stomach of a 
fish,—and most calamitous was his 
end. ‘ Sed hunc, cujus felicitas sem- 
per plenis velis prosperum cursum te- 
nuit, Orontes, Darii regis preefectus, 
in excelcissimo Micalensis montis ver- 
tice cruci affixit. E qua putres ejus ar- 
tus et tabido cruore manantia membra, 
atque illam levam, cui Neptunus an- 
nulum piscatoris manu restituerat, situ 
marcidam, Samos amara servitute ali- 
quamdiu pressa, liberis ac letis oculis 
adspexit.” It is recorded that Ama- 
sis, king of Egypt, fearing a revolu- 
tion of such high fortune, presaged 
the tyrant’s overthrow, and retired 
from his alliance. You will now un- 
derstand Schiller’s ballad. 


THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REVEREND JAMES 
WHITE. 


He stood upon his turret’s height, 

And looked with feelings of delight 
On Samos’ land oppress’d— 

** All this is subject to my sway ;” 

To Egypt’s King he ’gan to say— 
** Confess that I am blest.” 


« Favour’d by all the gods art thou, 
Those who were once thine equals, 
now 
Beneath thy sceptre lie; 
Yet one still lives revenge to plan— 
And blest | cannot call the man 
Watch’d by a foeman’s eye.” 


Andere the King his speech had done, 
Before the Tyrant standeth one 
Come from Miletus fair ;— 
** Let sacrifical altars breathe, 
And laurel boughs in chaplets wreathe 
To deck thy godlike hair, 


ap 


“ Thy foe has sunk beneath the spear, © 


And Polydore has sent me here 
The joyful tale to tell” — 
And—while the hair in horror stood— 
Took from a basin stain’d with blood 
A head they knew full well. 


The King drew backward, horror. 
struck— 
‘< T warn thee trust not to thy luck,” 
With thoughtful look said he ; 
*‘ Think on the faithless wave,—an 
hour 
May wake the tempest in its pow’r— 
Thy fleet is on the sea!” 


And ere he says the latest word, 


Hark, from the roads a sound is heard ° 


Of jubilee and din ; 
Rich laden with the foeman’s store, 
Triumphant to their native shore - 
The wood of masts sails in. 


Astonish’d was the Kingly Guest, 

‘© To-day thy fortune smiles her best, 
Yet dread that fickle smile ; 

The Cretan hosts, well skill’d in arms, 

Are threatening thee with war’s alarms, 
E’en now they’re near the isle.” 


And ere the word is ended, lo! 
Crowds from the ships triumphant 
flow, 
And victory is the cry! 
“‘ We now are freed from foeman’s 
sword, 
The storm the Cretans’ pride has 
low’r'd, 
The war is past and by!” 


Amaz’d he hears — that wond’ring 
Guest— 
** Yes! truly I must deem thee blest, 
Yet fear I for thy weal,— 
I fear the envious wrath of heav'n; 
For to no mortal is it giv’n 
Unmingled joy to feel. 


“‘ To me no less once all things sped, 
In all my undertakings led 

By Heaven’s propitious aid ; 
God took from me my heir—my pet— 
I saw him die—and so my debt 

To fortune I have paid. 


“ Wouldst thou from ill thyself de- 
fend, 
Pray to th’ Invisible to blend 
With happiness some wo; - 
Ne’er have I seen a happy close 
To him on whom, without a pause, 
The gods their gifts bestow ;. 
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« And, if the gods refuse thy prayer, . 
Take thy friend’s counsel and prepare 

Some sorrow of thine own. 
Of all thy treasures, let the one 

Thy heart is chiefest set upon 

Be in this ocean thrown.” 


The other answers, moved with fear, 
« Of all this island holds of dear 
This ring’s my chiefest good ; 
I to the Furies offer this, 
If they will pardon me my bliss !” 
—He cast it in the flood. 


And by the earliest dawn of day, 
A fisherman elate and gay 
Before the princes went— : 
“ My lord, this fish I've caught; such 
one 
Has never in our meshes run 
As this which I present.” 


And when the cook the fish prepared, 
He rushed up, hurriedly and scared, 
And cried, amazement-struck, 
“ See, Lord, the ring thou used to 
wear! 
In the huge fish’s maw—’twas there ; 
O, boundless is thy luck.” 


The Guest in terror turned away ; 


‘“ Here may I now no longer stay, 
Nor for my friend own thee ! 
The gods vow thy destruction ; I 
To shun impending ruin fly,” 
—He said, and put to sea. 


’Tis a fine Ballad,—and Schiller has 
made the most of a legend which has 
been moralized in a few sentences by 
Cicero. . Wordsworth has struck the 
same chord, and to his hand it gives 
forth a loftier music. The Solitary, 
in the Excursion, in that affecting con- 
fession of sins and sorrows that en- 
dears him to our heart and soul, and 
while he says 


‘* Stripped as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem, and by the cutting blasts 
Of self- reproach familiarly assailed,” 


sets him, in our esteem, above the 
pompous pedlar, who being a bachelor 
and in easy circumstances, “ could 
afford to suffer” —the Solitary —God 
bless and pity him! if he be still 
alive by Blea-Tarn—exclaims—no 
doubt with a silver voice—and with all 
the impassioned eloquence of a Cole- 
ridge, at the close of a harangue that 
must have held in suspense the listen- 
ing cliffs :— 
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** O tremble ye to whom hath been as- 
signed’ i 

A course of days comprising happy months, 

And they as happy years; the present still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of a congenial future, that the wheels 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope ; 

For mutability is Nature’s bane ; 

And blighted hope will be avenged ; and 
when : 

Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not, 

But, in her stead, fear, doubt, and agony.” 


Mr Bulwer in his “ pride of place,” 
may, by some “ mousing owlet, be 
hawked at,” but he is in no danger of 
being “killed;’’ and we have long 
looked with admiration on his daring 
flights. Among living novelists he 
has no equal—among living writers 
no superior; yet could we upset—we 
think—some of his moral opinions— 
correct and qualify others—and tear 
out a few by the roots. In his 
“ Athens,” he treats nobly of the 
Greek Tragedy—and says many fine 
thingsofthe Agamemnon. Buthe must 
reconsider this sentence—* If Clytem- 
nestra has furnished would-be critics 
with a comparison with Lady Mac- 
beth, for no other reason than that one 
murdered her husband, and the other 
persuaded her husband to murder some- 
body else,” &c. For Thomas Camp- 
bell, and Mrs Jameson, and Christopher 
North, have compared Clytemnestra 
with Lady Macbeth, though not for 
the reason assigned ; and if we Three 
are would-be Critics,” where do the 
Sons of the Morning hide their many- 
coloured heads? ‘“ The Critics,” he 
says, too, “ have dwelt too much on 
the character of Clytemnestra—it is 
that of Cassandra which is the master- 
piece of the tragedy.” It is hardly 
possible for any critic to dwell too 
long on the character of Clytemnes- 
tra; and, in proof of that, we refer 
Mr Bulwer to our No. I. on the Greek 
Drama (August, 1831); and there, 
too, he will see these and many other 
words in the same spirit :—‘ Then 
comes the Scene of Scenes—the In- 
spiration of Inspirations—the Immor- 
tal Prophetic Ravings of Cassandra.” 
But Mr Bulwer knows that the dread- 
ful grandeur of the catastrophe con- 
sists in the conjunction of the Two 
Characters—and that mutual power 
is given and received by Prophetess 
and Fury. 

Schiller’s Cassandra is a noble 
strain. Send usa translation of any 
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composition of Goethe's on a classical 
subject to be compared with it, and it 
shall go forthwith into Clio. This 
fine version of Cassandra, it gives us 
pleasure to say, is by a son of Mrs 
Hemans. 


CASSANDRA. 


Joy thro’ Troy’s proud mansions rung 
Ere her lofty ramparts fell ; 
Hymns of Jubilee were sung 
To the gold harp’s thrilling swell. 
Whilst his war-sick soldiers rested 
From the battle’s conflict rude, 
Peleus’ son, the fearless-breasted, 
Priam’s lovely daughter woo'd. 


llion’s stately chieftains, pouring, 
Laurel-garnished, crowd on crowd, 
To the Thymbrian’s fane adoring 
Pressed, with acclamation Joud. 
Through the streets, in sacred mad- 
ness, 
Bacchus’ orgies wildly swept : 
One lone heart, ’mid all that gladness, 
One alone forsaken wept. 


Joyless e’en where joys were squan- 
dered, 

None to seek her—none to love, 

Fair Cassandra lonely wandered 
Through Apollo’s myrtle grove. 

To the deepest wood-recesses 
Hurriedly the Seeress passed, 

And the fillets from her tresses 
Sternly to the earth she cast. 


*«* Gladsome eyes are round me beam- 
ing, 
aieane hearts on every side ; 
Age itself of hope is dreaming, 
And my Sister moves a bride ! 
I alone must weep deserted, 
From my eyes the sweet dream falls, 
And I see, with looks averted, 
Winged ruin seek these walls ! 


*« Lo, a torch before me flaring ! 

Not in Hymen’s sacred hand. 
To the heavens I see it glaring, 

Yet ’tis not an off'ring-brand. 
Round me feasts the boards are loading, 
Yet one sound my sad ear fills, 

’Tis the lonely heart’s foreboding — 

’Tis His step—the God who kills! 


“And they blame my spirit’s mourn- 
ing, 
And they chide the starting tear ; 


Lonely ’mid my kindred’s scorning, 
I a haunted heart must bear. 


Our Two Vases, 


Smiles before my presence sadden, 
Joyous looks in anger flee. ‘ 
Oh, this dower will kill_will mad. 


‘ den— 
Pheebus—crafty deity ! 


‘¢ Why mid senses all unheeding, 
Hearts that no belief can feel, 
Hast thou doomed this spirit bleeding 
Thy dark mysteries to reveal, 
Wherefore fates, that changeless bind 
us, 
Hast thou given to my sight ? 
Still the dreaded hour must find us, 
Still the hidden come to light! 


*¢ Vainly is the dark veil lifted 
From the Future’s turbid strife. 
Oh! ‘tis death to be thus gifted, 
Ignorance alone is life. 
Take, oh take, thy mournful dower, 
From my eyes this brightness tear; 
Fearful ‘tis, this godlike power, 
For a mortal heart to bear! 


‘* Give me back my sunny childhood 
Ere thy spirit o’er me hung! 

Now no more the laughing wild-wood 
Echoes back the songs I sung, 

True, the Future stands before me, 
But the Present hast thou ta’en! 

Joyless sweeps each dark hour o'er 


me— 
Take thy false gift back again ! 


“‘ Never have the bridal flowers 
In my tresses sought to twine ; 
For my dearest maiden-hours 
I have consecrated thine ! 
All my childhood knew but weeping, 
Tears alone I ever know, 
Grief on grief my soft heart steeping 
In a deeper, surer wo. 


“ Hark the lyre—the merry singing ! 
All around is life and love! 

Mid the light laugh’s joyous ringing 
Sadly I alone must move, 

Spring’s bright smiles are round me 

lighted, 

Gilding every flower and tree— 

Oh! my being’s Spring is blighted, 
Sear’d by thy dark mystery ! 


*¢ Sister! still may joy elate thee, 
Still in fond delusion rest ! 

Dream that still thy warrior waits thee, 
Smile, my Sister—thou art bless’d! 

Aye! and well I so may deem her, . 
Steeped in happiness and love! 

Now she envies not—fond dreamer! 
E’en the Gods who rule above. 
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' « J, too, him who loved—who won 
me : 
Once have seen, and still can see ; 
Still his bright eyes shine upon me— 
Star of my idolatry ! 
Fain would this worn spirit lightly 
On that one-loved bosom rest, 
But a Stygian shadow nightly 
‘Frowns me from his guardian breast. 


“ Hell’s dark shades for ever round me 
Roll, a ghastly, living stream— 

Fierce, infernal fires have bound me— 
Where I wander, there they gleam. 

Mid the song the laughter ringing, 
From my lips the smile they tear, 

O’er my soul a dark pall flinging— 
Joyous hours—where are ye — 

where ? 


’ “Lo! the murderer's dark eye burn- 
ing. 
And the murder-steel I see ! 
Right and left all vainly turning, 
Ne’er can I the horror flee; 
Still these eyes must gaze unwilling— 
Still, though godlike, scorn’d by 
all, 
I, my mournful fate fulfilling, 
In a stranger land must fall !” 


Hark ! amid her accents flying, 
What strange murmurs shake the 
skies ? 
On the temple’s threshold dying, 
Thetis’ warlike offspring lies ! 


Our Two Vases. 


Discord shakes her serpent-tresses, 
All the Gods in haste are flown; 
And the thunder’s dark cloud presses 

Heayily o’er Ilion! 


Come now, Ariel, no more of your 
nonsense, or positively when we catch 
hold of you we will clip your wings, 
and let you go to crawl along the ecar- 
pet, like a poor bee in that condition, 
who may never more hope to awaken 
by her murmurs the sleeping flowers. 
Give us that MSS. you bat, and no 
more keep circling our cranium, you 
flitter-mouse, as if you were aiming to 
settle, to prune your airy pinions, on 
our Pia Mater. And mind, you 
Humming Bird, that it be Poetry in- 
deed—for after Polycrates and Cassan- 
dra, counterfeits will not pass current 
—we must have the sterling gold. And 
the sterling gold it is—for we read 
round the rim the impress SimMMONS. 
Napoleon again! Ohne of the finest 
things in the language is his « Napo- 
leon’s Dream ;” another set of his 
grand stanzas we remember well 
about the bed-ridden mother of the 
Throne-shatterer—and here the vision 
again haunts the poet at sea. Mr 
Simmons on this theme excels all our 
great poets. Lockhart and he may 
be bracketted as equal. Byron’s lines 
are bad—Scott's poor— Wordsworth’s 
weak— theirs good—rich—strong — 
exempli gratia. ; 


OFF USHANT. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


ee I shall never forget that morning we made Ushant. I had come on deék at 
four o'clock to take the morning watch, when to my astonishment I saw the Emperor 
come out of the cabin at that early hour and make for the poop ladder. Having gain- 
ed the deck, pointing to the land, he said, ‘ Ushant? Cape Ushant?’ I replied, 
‘ Yes, Sire,’ and withdrew. He then took out a pocket-glass and applied it to his 
eye, looking eagerly at the land. In this position he remained from five in the morn- 
ing to nearly mid-day, without paying any attention to what was passing around him, 
or speaking to one of his.suite, which had been standing behind him for several hours. 
No wonder he thus gazed; it was the last look of the land of his glory, and I am con- 
vineed he felt it as such. What must have been his feelings in these few hours! ”’—~ 
Memoirs of an Aristocrat, by a Midshipman of the Bellerophon. 


2. 

‘‘ The stars are waning fast—the curl 
Of morning’s coming breeze, 

Far in the north begins to furl 
Night's vapour from the seas. 

Her every shred of canvass spread, 
The proud ship plunges free, 

While bears afar with stormy head, 
Cape Ushant on our lee.”’ 


1. 

What of the night, ho! Watcher there 
Upon the armed deck, 

That holds within its thunderous lair 
The last of empire’s wreck— 

E’en. Him whose capture now the chain 
From captive earth shall smite ; 

Ho! ‘rock’d upon the moaning main, 
Watcher, what of the night ? 
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3. 

At that last word, as trumpet-stirr’d, 
Forth in the dawning gray 

A silent man made to the deck 
His solitary way. 

And leaning o’er the poop, he gazed 
Till on his straining view, 

That cloud-like speck of land, upraised, 
Distinct, but slowly grew. 


4, 
Well may he look until his frame 
Maddens to marble there ; 
He risked Renown’s all-grasping 
game, 
Dominion or despair— 
And lost—and lo, in vapour furled, 
The last of that loved France, 
For which his prowess cursed the 
world, 
Is dwindling from his glance. 


&. 
Rave on, thou far-resounding Deep, 
Whose billows round him roll ! 
Thou’rt calmness to the storms that 
sweep 
This moment o’er his soul. 
Black chaos swims before him, spread 
With trophy-shaping bones ; 
The council-strife, the battle-dead, 
Rent charters, cloven thrones. 


6. 

Yet, proud One! could the loftiest day 

. Of thy transcendent power 

Match with the soul-compelling sway 
Which in this dreadful hour 

Aids thee to hide beneath the show 
Of calmest lip and eye 

The hell that wars and works below— 
The quenchless thirst to die ? 


The white dawn crimson’d into morn— 
The morning flashed to-day— 

And the sun followed glory-born, 
Rejoicing on his way— 

And still o’er ocean’s kindling flood 
That muser cast his view, 

While round him awed and silent stood 
His fate’s devoted few. 


. 8. 
He lives, perchance, the past again, 
From the fierce hour when first 
On the astounded hearts of men 
His meteor-presence burst— 
When blood-besotted Anarchy 
Sank quelled amid the roar 
Of thy far-sweeping musketry, 
Eventful Thermidor ! 


Our Two Vases. 


a 
9 


Again he grasps the victor-crown 
Marengo’s carnage yields— 
Or bursts o’er Lodi, beating down 
Bavaria’s thousand shields— 
Then, turning from the battle-sod, 
Assumes the Consul’s palm— 
Or seizes giant-empire’s rod 
In solemn Notre-Dame. | 


10. 
And darker thoughts oppress him 
now— 
Her ill-requited love, 

Whose faith as beauteous as her brow 
Brought blessings from above— 
Her trampled heart—his darkening 

star— 
The ery of outraged Man— 
And white-lipped Rout, and wolfish 
War, 
Loud thundering on his van. 


11. i 
O for the sulphureous eve of June, 
When down that Belgian-hill 
His bristling Guards’ superb platoon 
He led unbroken still ! 
Now would he pause, and quit their side 
Upon destruction’s marge, 
Nor king-like share with desperate 
pride 
Their vainly-glorious charge ? 


12. 
No—gladly forward he would dash 
Amid that onset on, 
Where blazing-shot and sabre-crash 
Pealed o’er his empire gone— 
There, ‘neath his vanquished eagles 
tost, 
Should close his grand career, 
Girt by his heaped and slaughtered 
host ! 
He lived—for fetters here ! 


13. 

Enough—in moontide’s yellow light 
Cape Ushant melts away— 

Even as his kingdom’s shattered might 
Shall utterly decay— 

Save when his spirit-shaking story, 
In years remotely dim, 

Warms some palé minstrel with its 

glory ; ‘ 

To raise the song to Him. 


And here we might cross our legs, 
fold our arms, and. goto sleep. By 
doing so perhaps we might please that 
Critic, who once a-month for nearly 
twenty years has been commending 





the excellence, but pompatning of the 
length of our Articles. He is a simple- 
ton. Our Articles are perfect. ‘ Jour- 
neying on from verdant stage to stage,” 
how short, in our company, seems the 
longest day! Now we halt in a regu- 
lar hollow—with no prospect—hem- 
med in by low-browed hills—a still 
seclusion, though so near the high-road 
that we hear wheels and horn—and 
how pleasant our confabulation as 
we lie diffused on the primrose-bank 
of a living well, 


‘‘ And talk with open heart and tongue 
Affectionate and free ; 

A pair of Friends, though thou art young, 
And Kitty seventy-three.” 


Now seated on a heaven-kissing hill 
we seem to see all England—towns, 
villages, church-towers, palaces with 
princely fronts on elevated terraces, 
and lawns, and fields as fair as 
lawns, sloping beautifully among ma- 
jestic woods. Now we drop down 
a river, sans sail, or oar, wondering, 
and of our wonder finding no end, at 
the succession of castles and cathe- 
drals, built by nature out of the cliffs. 
—Now in pinnace anchored by the 
calm in the bay of Water-lilies, we lie 
floating on the imagery of earth and 
heaven, and know not in our happiness 
to which region we belong—so spi- 
ritual our life ! 

Lend us your ears—our friends— 
and again we shall philosphize, allow- 
ing you to insist on silence, as soon as 
the continuous flow of our stream-like 
voice persuades to sleep. 

What should we be without—Ewmo. 
tion? Its influence is felt in the dis- 
tinctness with which all the various 
parts of a single scene, which has 
affected strongly the sense of wonder 
or beauty, remain collected and entire 
to the imagination: they are bound 
together by one deep common emo- 
tion. It may be perceived very de- 
cisively in the minutely detailed re- 
membrance that remains in every 
mind after the lapse of many years, 
of the particulars of every event 
that was accompanied with strong 
interest ; while those that are not so 
combined by such a principle seem to 
break and detach their links, and are 
remembered only in fragments. You 
would see in its force this power of 
passion to impart distinct precision to 
the Memory if you could read the 
minds of those who haye had part in 
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dire transactions, or whose happi- 
ness has been torn from them by the 
events of a single day. There you 
might see how the deep pain of pas- 
sion has engraven indelibly all the de- 
liberate process of a dreadful Act, or 
registered in characters that cannot 
be obliterated the long slow passing 
of some agonizing Event, with words 
and looks and gestures, down to the 
least circumstances even of indiffe- 
rent things. There are pictures left 
in the Mind that in the blank darkness 
of unremembered years, are vivid, 
strong, and entire as the impressions 
of yesterday. It is passion that has 
stamped them so deep on the soul, and 
burnt in their colours. 

The same power, exerted by some 
predominant conception and feeling, 
when it has strongly seized upon the 
Mind, to determine the whole cur- 
rent of its associations, may be re- 
markably observed in those instances 
where some event strongly affecting 
us, either with, pleasure or pain, has 
very recently occurred. It fixes itself, 
it takes possession of the mind; and 
whatever other laws of its action may 
be in operation, casting up thoughts 
and images, this one conception and 
one passion will hold their presence in 
the soul, and rule over them all. 
Fancy, Imagination, Intelligence, are 
not suppressed in their ordinary work- 
ing by such a predominant influence, 
but they act in subjection to it; and 
very remarkable laws of thought and 
feeling are disclosed to us in that per- 
turbed and unusual state of the spirit. 
Grief brings back the image of one 
who is lost; and pain springing up 
at its side calls up, by a perverted 
power of association, all that various, 
inexhaustible, and indelible imagery of 
the past, which was once associated 
with that happiness of which it has 
taken the place. Features, voice, 
and actions, a thousand little recollec- 
tions linked with one loved image, 


“¢ Sic oculos, sic illa manus, sic ora fere- 
bat !’’ 


—Pictures and visions which fancy 
had drawn and happy love had in- 
spired, come now in a fierce torrent 
of recollection over the prostrate and 
afflicted soul. Though sorrow had 
no part in them before, it possesses 
them now. Thus, one idea and the 
pain which is now inseparable from it 
reign over all the changes of thought ; 
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though these thoughts themselves have 
been fixed in their connexion with 
one another, and image linked to 
image long before :—they rise up by 
those connexions ; but they are deter- 
mined to arise and depart, by that one 
fixed conception whichholds its un- 
shaken seat in the sorrow of the soul. 

The power of passion or strong 
feeling to unite itself with ideas which 
address themselves to the understand- 
ing is known throughout life. How 
much tenderness of love, how much 
bitterness of remembrance is awaken- 
ed by aname! “ A man,” says Mr 
Locke, “ has suffered pain or sickness 
in any place; he saw his friend die in 
such a room; though these have in 
nature nothing to do one with another, 
yet when the idea of the place occurs 
to his mind, it brings (the impression 
being once made) that of the pain and 
displeasure with it; he confounds them 
in his mind, and can as little bear the 
one as the other.” 

Most wonderful is the power of 
emotion to raise up images and ideas 
to the Mind. 

In speaking upon this subject, Mr 
Locke departs from the calm and un- 
impassioned character of his usual 


style, and says :— 

“In this secondary perception, as 
I may so call it, or viewing again the 
Ideas that are lodged in the Memory, 
the Mind is oftentimes more than 
barely passive ; the appearance of 
those dormant pictures, depending 


sometimes on the Will. The Mind 
very often sets itself to work in search 
of some hidden Idea, and turns, as it 
were, the eye of the soul upon it; 
though sometimes too they start up in 
our minds of their own accord, and 
offer themselves to the Understanding ; 
and very often are roused and tum- 
bled out of their dark cells into open 
daylight, by turbulent and tempes- 
tuous passions; our affections bring- 
ing ideas to our memory which had 
_— lain quiet and unregard- 
ed. 

The most important series of ideas 
depend upon this power of Passion. 
In all our great series of Thought 
there must be one of two regulating 
laws. They must be determined by 
a principle of Feeling or an Intellec- 
tual principle. Let us see, if you 
please, how they are determined by 
Feeling. 

Any cause affecting the Mind strong- 


Our Two Vases: 


ly with joy will raise ~ ‘emotions 
associated with joy, and images and 
thoughts of pleasure in quick succes. 
sion ; so that the mere course of ideag 
through the Mind is itself happiness, 
inspiring a cheerful spirit of enter. 
prise, hopeful courage and resolution ; 
and scattering gloomy thoughts and 
fears that reason had not power to dis. 
pel. In the same way misfortune will 
take possession of the soul. It brings 
its whole full train of emotions, one in- 
ducing another, and each of them 
amassing recollections, and shaping 
fears that deepen the shadow of the 
Mind, and weigh down the spirit with 
their damp and heavy gloom. 

The mau who feels himself injured 
by another with whom he has ‘had 
long intercourse, and whose heart 
burns with the sense of the wrong, 
finds his imagination fill fast with the 
memory of forgotten grievances from 
the same quarter; and with diseased 
activity of scrutiny, and unreasonable 
sensibility to pain makes up a more 
grievous amount of wrong for his pre- 
sent torment. It is not intellect that 
darts back through the past to hunt 
out ideas of injury. Intellect would 
follow its own laws, and pass over oe- 
currences of so little importance. It 
is passion that brings up from the past 
the slightest recollections, in which it 
can find a spark of like flame. It is 
passion and not intellect that holds 
dominion of the mind: that sweeps 
from it like a driving storm, a thou- 
sand thoughts with which it was filled : 
and suffers those only to roam abroad 
whose nature are like the season. 

All may observe in themselves in 
some degree this power of present feel- 
ing to determine the cast of the mind, 
this fertility of feeling to throw forth 
fresh springing thoughts from an in- 
exhaustible source. But those who 
are exempt from the violence of dis- 
ordered passions, can know but in 
faint likeness what is this terrible power 
in thus ruling over the intellectual 
action of the mind. It is in natures 
given up to passion, to a fierce un- 
governed will,—who brood over pain 
and fear, and hate,—-who bend their 
stern determination to obey the im- 
pulses of some dark monitor of evil in 
their souls, that the true character of 
that influence is seen. There intel- 
lect is, indeed, the slave of passion. 
Judgment, knowledge, convictions es- 
tablished for long years, thousands of 
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ideas, hopes, beliefs of good are driven 
out of-thought at once, as if they had 
never been, and convictions suddenly 
conceived, and evil recollections cast 
up as from the bottom of a surging 
sea, are all that is present to the un- 
derstanding. Such is the -natural 
power of passion, so deeply is it asso- 
ciated with ideas formed in the intel- 
lect, that when it acts in its full 
strength it determines absolutely and 
alone the course of all the associations. 
The force of strong feeling is often 
seen, if not in that dread predominance 
of passion which over-rules all the 
thoughts of the mind, and bears it on 
without pause to some great catas- 
trophe of its fate,—it is often seen in 
some fixed affection which, having suf- 
fered severely, long embitters life, till 
time abates its strength or leads the 
sufferer to rest. The pain that 
dwells in the heart keeps present to 
the Mind the image with which that 
pain is associated, and the image 
nourishes the pain. ‘ When such a 
combination is fixed and settled in our 
minds,’ observes Mr Locke, “ and 
while it lasts, it is not in the power of 
reason to help us and relieve us from 
its effects. The death of a child that 
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was the daily delight of his mother’s 
eyes and joy of her soul, rends from 
her heart the whole comfort of her 
life. Use the Consolations of reason 
in this case, and you were as good 
preach ease to one on the rack, and 
hope to allay, by rational discourses, 
the pain of his joints tearing asunder. 
Till time has by disuse separated the 
sense of that enjoyment and its loss, 
from the idea of the child returning 
to her memory, all representations 
though ever so reasonable are vain; 
and therefore some in whom the union 
between these ideas is never dissol- 
ved, spend their lives in mourning, 
and carry an incurable sorrow to their 
graves.” 

But somewhat too much of this— 
so, with your permission, attentive 
neophyte, let us change the subject. 

You remember the “ Poetry by our 
new contributor.” Henceforth you 
will know him by the signature of 
“ Arcoaus.” “ Crystals from a Ca- 
vern,” and “Legendary Lore” we 
hope he will be induced to continue. — 
Meanwhile we shall delight and in- 
struct your hearts by “ Thoughts in 
Rhyme,” from the pure and deep fount 
of his genius. 


IN RHYME. 


STATUES. 

Fai? Statues! blind ye look, but full within 

Of vision more than mortal eyes can show ; 

A race ye seem of some transcendent kin, 

Remote from our dim lot of joy and wo. 

Yet human hands could frame you, such the power 
In man to rise beyond his own weak hour. 


INWARD GRATITUDE, ; 

As few the gleams that here and there betray 
The secret streamlet on its leaf-clad way, 

So faintest hints and tokens may express 
Hearts poor in thanks, but rich in thankfulness. 


THE VOYAGE OF EARTH. 
This grey round world so full of life, 

Of hate and love, and calm and strife, 
Still shiplike, on for ages fares, 

And holds its course so smooth and true, 
For all the madness of the crew, 

It must have better rule than theirs. 


THE HERMIT’S LAMP. 
When wanes thy lamp amid the morning light, 
Forget not, hermit! how it cheered thy night. 


: THE FUNERAL TORCH. 
Nature supplies the corpse, and man the tomb, 
But God the light of hope that quells the gloom, 
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DELOS. 
Is Life a sea? O, no, ’tis steadier far. 
Is Life a land? O, no, too fast ’tis driven. 
It is beneath its guiding heavenly star, 
An island floating toward the coast of heaven. 


SMOKE AND CLOUD. 
More dear the smoke that marks the shepherd’s roof, 
Than gorgeous worlds of cloud from man aloof. 


SIN AND REASON. 
All sins must needs in man’s own choice begin, 
So pray believe that Reason is not sin. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
The future joy he only will not miss 
Who grasps to-day to-morrow’s hoped for bliss. 


SCORN AND REPENTANCE. 
Scorn not Repentance, for be sure that thou 
Must needs repent the scorn thou boasted now. 


STARS, 
All stars that fill Time’s mystic diadem 
Are falling stars, save that of Bethlehem. 


PEARLS AND BUBBLES. , 
Pearls ne’er like bubbles o’er the surface drive, 
And who would search for them must learn to dive. 


THE LOCKED GATE, 
Nature the Gate to God, and Faith the Key, 


Which opes the Pass that else a Wall would be. 


ART AND CONSCIENCE. 
Who Art prefer to Conscience needs must prize 
More than the fountain’s spring, its sunbow dyes. 


THE EARTHEN LAMP, 
Who loves not darkness still must dare proclaim 
Man’s lamp of clay sustains a heavenly flame. 

THE HUMAN COUPLET. 
This Life’s the Couplet’s opening verse, and Time 
. Will add the next to round it off with rhyme. 


DELICATE SENSIBILITY. 
O tender heart, that feels too much remorse 
To nail a hoof, so lame the shoeless horse. 


THE SCYTHEMAN. 
A man who bore a scythe, by chance or aim, 
Lopped his own head: Will Time e’er do the same? 


: SNUFFERS. . 
Reforming Friend! believe ’tis true, though trite, 
That sometimes snuffers may put out the light. 


THE WELL OF TRUTH. 
How few would pump if they believed the tale, 
That truth perhaps might issue in the pail. 
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Our Thoughts like figures on the magic glass, 
By Action’s light to outward vision pass. 


MILO’S DESTINY. 
How oft must men a fate like Milo’s mourn, 
Who tore the oak, and by the beast was torn. 


SELF AND SELFISHNESS. 
Free thou thyself from self’s narcotic leaven, 
And life becomes a waking dream of Heaven. 


THE WORLD AND THE PEBBLE. 
The sea for ever rolls the stone, 
Till like the world a sphere ’tis grown ; 
So life to each the form would give 
Of that great All in which we live. 


THE WORLD AND THE DEWDROP. 
The Law that rounds the world, the same 
Rounds too the Dewdrop’s little frame. 


THE WOUNDS OF LIFE. 
God only smites that through the wounds of wo 
The healing balm he gives may inlier flow. 


CHRIST AND MAHOMMED. 
Of Christ’s betrayal wouldst thou know the reason ? 
Mahommed met with no Iscariot’s treason. 


TO A LADY. 
Dear lady ! all of loveliness and good, 

Are knit and blent in Christian ladyhood. 

Whate’er humanely fairest springs on earth ; 

Whate’er of holy truth has loftiest birth ; 

As if in some smooth vase of pearly stone, 

With artful flowers and foliage overgrown, 

No lamp terrene, but some descending star 

Should burn, and show what Heaven’s own cressets are. 
But good ethereal, or of earthly sod, 

Thou know’st, dear lady, all the boon of God. 


THE SHADOW. 
False friend! in sunshine like my shadow nigh, 
Thou straight art gone when clouds conceal my sky, 


THE TORCH. 
True friend! that with me like a torch I bear, 
Thou shinest most when darkness fills the air. 


DRINK AND THINK. 
Life, my friend! is fairy wine ; 
Drink it ere it cease to shine. 
Drink with gay and fearless heart, 
But refrain ere comes the smart, 
Poison, if you drain the whole, 
Taints the bottom of the bowl. 


On each of these * Thoughts in 
Rhyme”’—as a text—could we write 
a discourse. They emanate from a 
high and humble spirit.. They rebuke 
that worldly and earthly temper of 
morality now so prevalent; and bid 
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us. lift up the eyes of our soul to 
Heaven. 

It is that temper-of morality framed 
to the equable level of the world’s vir- 
tue, that appears to be the first evil 
resulting from regnating it a8 #e- 

¥ 
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parated from the Source from which 
it proceeds, and the Law by which 
it is regulated. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that if it be thus separated 
there is some reason for this moderate 
and humble view of it. For if there 
be no requisition upon man from a 
higher authority, what claim can there 
be upon him for greater exertions than 
he makes? Ifthe Judge of Man is in 
his own heart only, it speaks, and it 
cannot err. The actual morality of 
mankind is that which is necessary to 
satisfy them; the actual morality of 
each man is that which is requisite for 
satisfying his own estimate. And 
there it must rest. If a higher desire 
of virtue should arise, virtue itself will 
rise higher. If not, if the desire re- 
mains as it is, the virtue will remain as 
itis. That is all that the case allows 
to be said. Blame there cannot be, 
for each man follows his own nature, 
and can do no more. This is the 
temper of feeling which accompanies 
this view of the moral nature of man ; 
and this is the strain of reasoning 
which justifies it ; to which, upon the 
premises, it seems difficult to find any 
reply. If, on the other hand, this 


Moral Spirit be regarded not merely as 


a principle residing in Man's Nature, 
but as given him from a higher source, 
then the very fact of its being so con- 
ferred, implies an obligation to use it 
for the purposes, and to the height, 
for which it may be conceived to have 
been designed by the Giver. It is 
not possible so to regard it without 
beginning to frame comparisons be- 
tween the state in which man holds 
this gift, and the character of the 
bestower. If he is excellent, infinitely 
beyond ail understanding and imagi- 
nation, then that faculty by which he 
has communicated to us the knowledge 
of goodness is misemployed and 
abused if it does not create in the soul 
desires continually aspiring to a higher 
virtue. This is a conclusion that fol- 
lows from the mere acknowledgment 
of the gift. The habitual contempla- 
tion of it, as so proceeding, will make 
the comparison habitual, and will in- 
duce a settled elevation of feeling in 
regard to the destination and employ- 
ment of this moral principle. If to 
this regard to the source whence our 
moral faculties descend, be added yet 
further the consideration of those supe- 
rior laws by which they are regulated, 
that is the Divine Pleasure in whatever 


. way made known to us, whether by 
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express declaration, or by just deduc- 
tions of our reason from observation 
of the Providence of the world —if 
the consideration of these laws be 
added, there then results in every way 
to man, an obligation of the strongest 
kind, a responsibility felt to be most 
solemn, to carry his exertions of duty 
to the highest. It takes away from 
him all limitation of the measure of 
virtue. It takes away from him all 
reference to himself, or comparison 
with others ; and instead of the self. 
satisfying admeasurements of a mind 
resting in humanity, it gives to the 
human mind this one rule of action, 
—that it has not yet done enough. 
Such then is the practical result to the 
feelings of the two different ways of 
considering morality. We do not 
say that those who form the low esti. 
mate of virtue, regard man altogether 
as unconnected with the Divine Being, 
but for any effective result they do so 
regard him. Their conception of that 
connexion is weak and _ inefficient. 
Their practical regards are directed 
upon man alone; their habitual feel- 
ings are framed upon those regards ; 
and if they believe that Man is the 
creature of an Omnipotent hand, they 
have left all deductions from that fact 
out of their contemplation in framing 
their judgment of his moral condition. 

But the respect to the known or 
believed Divine Will, as a direct law 
of action, acts not merely by the 
force of obligation it imposes, and the 
strong demands it makes upon us, but 
by its influence in exalting and di- 
recting the whole moral nature. Our 
mind, left to itself, is disordered and 
ill regulated. We do not understand 
ourselves, and our affections run wild 
and confound themselves. It is the 
strong conviction of great religious 
truths that first clears up darkness 
through the whole mind, and to every 
distinct feeling gives its true moral 
character. It has been urged as an 
objection to views in some respects 
resembling these that, according to 
them, an Atheist could have no mora- 
lity. We acknowledge that according 
to the views now given, and it is not 
an objection, but an argument of 
their truth, the morality of an Atheist 
must be exceedingly imperfect. For 
the whole tone of his morality must 
be very low ; many important duties 
must be positively unknown to him ; 
and the whole of his affections must 
be more or less disordered——wanting 
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‘due moral regulation, of which the 
principle is not with him. 

Thus the consideration even of the 
source of morality is not unimportant ; 
and theologians have been, with just 
reason, jealous of that philosophic 
pride which has refused to humble 
itself by acknowledging this origin ; 
it being harsh and grating to the 
haughtiness of the human spirit to 
confess that it possesses nothing of its 
own; and that, if it knows any good, 
it knows it merely as the creature of a 
mightier power. f 

Now, it is possible that theological 
writers, in urging such sentiments as 
these may have occasionally laid 
themselves open to a charge of bigot- 
ry. But there is as little doubt that 
bigotry has been often charged upon 
them when they were defending the 
sacred cause of true morality. The 
bigotry of the philosopher, when 
narrowly looked into, is perhaps 
worse than that of the theologian, 
and far more intolerant; for while 
the religious suspects the sceptical 
mind of trusting too much to human 
reason, the sceptical more than insi- 
nuates that the religious mind aban- 
dons it altogether. Now, they who 


found morality on the Will of Deity, 
and, as we hold, found it rightly, must 
not, and do not, suffer themselves to 
be confounded by bold and vague as- 
sertions respecting the alleged virtues 


of unbelievers. They look aroutid 
them into human life, and ask them- 
selves where and how these virtues 
have been exhibited, proved, tried, 
and triumphant. And, first, if it is 
said that downright Atheists have 
been men of virtue, let the instances 
be brought and canvassed. We main- 
tain that no such instances are known. 
The number of those who are to be 
placed in this class is exceedingly 
small. We scarcely know where to 
find the names of those from whose 
belief the idea of Deity has been de- 
liberately, completely, and finally ex- 
cluded. If there are such, let the 
cases be brought forward, and the vir- 
tue which is pretended subjected to 
examination. The greater part of 
those who are taxed with Atheism 
are men who lave indulged in daring 
speculations, and who, trusting to fa- 
thom all questions by the faculties of 
human reason, have perplexed and 
darkened their belief on the most im- 
portant points, and have shaken and 
loosened in their own minds convic- 
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tions whieh yet they could not extir- 
pate; Now, with respect to the vir- 
tue of such men, there can be no 
doubt that they have greatly weaken- 
ed, though perhaps not destroyed al- 
together, the connexion between re- 
ligion and morality. As little doubt 
can there be, that in so doing they 
have weakened and lowered their own 
moral character. For compare the 
life of those to whom religion has 
been the quickening principle of vir- 
tue with that of these from whomits in- 
fluence is altogether or nearly with- 
held. See the high and sacred mag- 
nanimity which has been attained by 
the one, the great and memorable 
acts of duty which they have per- 
formed, and ask what is there answer- 
able to be produced from the history 
of the others. It will be found that 
their virtue amounts to this—that they 
have not been immoral. And if we 
enquire farther, we may find sufficient 
reasons why they should not be so, 
They are men, perhaps, of calm tem- 
perament, and who have lived in the 
midst of the restraints whieh society 
itself imposes on its members. They 
regard their own reputation ; they 
regard the tranquil enjoyment of a 
regulated life; their own pleasures 
and pursuits lead them away from 
ordinary vice; the circumstanees 
in which they have stood have not 
tried them with severe and difficult 
temptation. That there are many 
concurring causes in the world deter. 
mining men to prefer a life not ims 
moral to one in violation of the laws 
of morality, we know well. It isa 
remarkable feature of its constitution. 
And no doubt, these have their weight 
with minds uninfluenced by religion, 
as well as those that are. But to 
try, indeed, the relation of Atheism 
to virtue, let those be taken, in whom 
passions are strong, who are disen- 
gaged from many of the chief re. 
straints which society imposes, and 
are left in their own minds to find, 
without religion, a law of morality. 
Now, there is no doubt that this leads 
us at once to the most profligate and 
abandoned characters that have dis- 
graced human nature. 

The consideration of the principle 
of Conscience as exercising the su- 
preme government of the human soul, 
alone enables us .to form a just view 
of the nature of man, that is, as a 
being in whose nature there is a eon~ 


stituted order, framed as a 
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ous whole. For look at him without 
this principle, and see how divided and 
disordered a being he would be—see 
how his best and basest feelings would 
all clash together—in how many 
shapes his character would appear 
during every hour of his being— 
how his very mental identity would 
be lost—and his life an alternation of 
shadows coming and going beyond his 
control like the phantoms of a dream. 
He is full of strong impulses of 
passion, some higher, and some lower, 
but all impetuous and unreflecting, 
seeking their own object alone, tending 
diverse ways, pulling against one ano- 
ther, each at enmity with the other, 
each calling the whole man to its own 
gratification—and which of them shall 
he obey ?—His Reason, you say, will 
step intocontrolthem. It will survey 
the whole prospect of life, and determi- 
ning what is the just happiness of an 
intelligent nature, will reduce the irre- 
gular impulses of passion into their due 
subordination to this rational election 
of calm self-love. But is this a just 
account of himself? Has Reason, in- 
deed, this power? Alas! Reason it- 
self is but the minister of passions. 
Inexperienced of life as it originally is, 
what can it judge of that happiness 
which is a combined and tempered 
result of so many principles and 
powers ? Calm wisdom, indeed, which 
life has lessoned through long years of 
trial, may have won at last from the 
hard strife, the knowledge of happi- 
ness lost, or late attained. But Rea- 
son entering upon life, leading the full 
throng of ardent and fiery passions, is 
kindled with their contagion ; is hur- 
ried along in their torrent of ungo- 
vernable enterprise ;—a powerful com- 
mander, while it heads their unre- 
strained march, but powerless and 
overwhelmed in their mutinous dis- 
array when it summons to retreat. 
Look upon life, which Reason leads, 
and see what passion of the human 
soul there is that has not held Reason 
captive. Men of the mightiest minds 
have no assurance against these de- 
lusions. They enter upon life in 
power, and what they undertake they 
will in all probability achieve; but 
under what guidance are they to make 
their choice amidst many strong pas- 
sions, if they know of no happiness, 
but that which some passion desires ? 
This is the weakness of Reason as the 
guide of man, that though powerful to 
judge where the means of judging are 


before it, this is a case where the 
grounds of the judgment are yet to be 
ascertained :—and it is the retrospect, 
and not the prospect of life, that lays 
them in their distinct and entire evi- 
dence before her eyes. Reason then 
separate from all protecting safeguard 
—alone in its intellectual strength—is 
not able to govern man’s tumultuous 
soul. It is itself a power, and not the 
arbiter of his powers. It links itself 
in its pride to passion—and rejoices too 
often in its conquest over virtue herself, 

Such is man, even in his selfish na- 
ture, a divided and disordered being : 
nor have we any reason to believe that 
reason alone could reduce his life to 
harmony. Let us add the noble and 
tender affections that unite him to the 
welfare of his kind,—and there isindeed 
a great counterpoise given to his own 
distracting desires. He is now held 
back from his rapid career on the 
precipitous paths of his own passions; 
and the emotions that seek others’ 
good are in some measure the pro. 
tectors of his own. But these affec- 
tions themselves are often blind. He 
embraces the welfare of others with 
his own. He makes their existence 
part of his—henceforth he will be un- 
just and rapacious for them—for them 
he will be ambitious. He will take 
them into his heart, and if his own 
passions are predominant there, those 
whom he loves will but be borne along 
with him on the sweeping tide. He 
will not rest till he moulds them he 
loves to his own likeness—and thus 
those affections which at first acted as 
a counterpoise to his own distracting 
desires, do at last blend with them, and 
give them tenfoldenergy. True, that 
his kindliest affections lift him out 
of the hazard to which those of a lower 
nature are exposed, but they cannot 
save him from the short-sightedness of 
Reason. They are therefore a higher 
power than the others, but they still 
leave place for a higher power still ; 
a governing and commanding princi- 
ple that shall have some steadfast law 
of judgment which cannot err, that 
shall be independent of the short- 
sightedness of reason ; and which even 
in its excess cannot injure. Now this 
principle there is; it is that which 
crowns the structure of the human 
soul; which reduces all other parts to 
due subordination and place; which 
presides in the conflict of propensi- 
ties ; which enlightens nature; which 
places a lawful monarch on the throne 
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of the human mind, and makes that 
little world an ordered, peaceful, and 
happy kingdom. This is Conscience, 
who with Reason at her right hand, 
and Love at her left, holds her state 
in the faithful soul, that is willing to 
be subject to her dominion. 

It is no fiction of Poetry that tells 
us of men being attended or deserted 
by their guardian Genius. This is 
the common language of humanity it- 
self, embodying in animpersonation the 
most sacred convictions of our Moral 
Being, which they believe never for- 
sakes them till they have forfeited their 
right to the protection of that Holy 
Power. This great assurance is the 
consolation and trust of the humblest 
mind. The high powers of [atellect 
may be given to some—the fervour of 
Genius is infused into other spirits ; 
the wealth of Knowledge is the pos- 
session of more capacious Thought ; 
high Science explores with the Few 
the wonders of the world ;—but to the 
lowliest of all, in his ungifted simpli- 
city, are given the divinations of Con- 
science. Thus God through Milton 
speaks— 


‘* To prayer, repentance, and obedience 
due, 

Though but endeavoured wi.h sincere in- 
tent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not 
shut ; 
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And I will place within them as a Guide 
My umpire, Conscience, whom if they will 
hear, 
Light after Light well-used they shall at- 
tain, 
And to the end persisting safe arrive.” 
Many a walk, our friends, have 
we in imagination—that is in Maga— 
taken together among the British 
Mountains—in all seasons—and in all 
weathers ; and many a walk, our 
friends, have we in reality taken 
among them, all alone except with our 
Shadow. What sent us into these 
solitudes ? and what went we there to 
seek? Whoasks? Tribulation, an- 
guish, and despair. O vain and idle 
all—for Love and Peace and Joy met 
us—in our prime—on the Mountains 
—to us the Rainbow was more than 
an Arch of Promise—and we seemed 
with those fair spirits to be travelling 
towards Paradise. Now fain would 
we shut the eyes of our Memory 
—but, embued with some preter- 
natural power, they see afar into 
our haunts of old in the heart of all 
those beautiful wildernesses ; and 
dreams and. visions, too heavenly 
sweet to be endured, come flocking 
from all the secret solitary places, 
till in our everlasting desertion we 
could almost wish to die! 
And is this a Christian Poet's 
Faith! Hear Arcuzus, 


AN HOUR IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


I. 
High amid the mountain ridges 
I have climb’d, and stand alone 
Where the mist the torrent bridges 
In a world of stream and stone. 


Il, 

Dark ravines, and summits hoary, 
Downward steeps that scare the view, 

Blocks whose sculpture hides a story 
Human wisdom never knew ; 


lit. 
Clouds that yield no voice of thunder, 
Shifting isles of wind and rain, 
Sunny gleams with shows of wonder 
Opening wide the distant main ; 


IV. 

Lonely vastness, might unmeasured, 
Deep ye fill the labouring breast ! 

Tn your halls uncouth are treasured 
Powers that make us gravely blest. 


While along the chasm before me 
Sounds the torrent’s endless voice, 

There's a rainbow arching o’er me, 
And in air my dreams rejoice. 


VI. 

From their wizard cauldron boiling 
Ghostly vapours roll and swell, 

Round each crag and buttress coiling, 
Sealike pouring through the dell. 


VII. 
Now again they flit and vanish, 
And the green hills dawn anew, 
And exulting sunbeams banish 
All the Jahdscape’s deathlike hue. 


VIII. 
Earth and sky, to thought ye win me, 
Strong below, and bright above! 
May ye never weaken in me 
Man’s sublimer heart of love ! 
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There is profound meaning to our 
mind in the last stanza—for though 
the delight in nature can never be 
anti-religious, it may be non-religious, 
and so possess the imagination and 
even the heart, as to disincline and 
incapacitate them both for that deep 
religious affection in which Self is 
absorbed or annihilated, and the spirit 
filled with, or rather composed of per- 
fect love. ‘ Man’s sublimer heart of 
love” communes not with material 
things, except as they are symbols of 
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the immaterial; and when the hea- 
vens and the earth have been shrivel- 
led up as a scroll, will live in beatific 
enjoyment of its holy objects. 

Another profound and _ pathetic 
strain by Arcu®us—and let us unite 
with it one by a kindred spirit—Mr 
Moir of Musselburgh—to which there 
is many an eye that will not refuse its 
tears—and three beautiful sonnets by 
aman every way worthy to join the 
brotherhood. 


THE SONG OF EVE TO CAIN. 


Oh! rest, my baby, rest! 
The day 

Is opie | down the west ; 
Now tired of sunny play 
Upon thy mother’s breast 
O! rest, my darling, rest! 


Thou first-born child of man, 
In thee 

New joy for us began, 
Which seemed all dead ta be, 
When that so needful ban 
From Eden exiled man. 


But more than Paradise 
Was ours, 

When thoy with angel eyes, 
Amid our blighted flowers 
Wast born, a heavenly prize 
Unknown in Paradise. 


My happy garden Thou, 

Where I 

Make many a hopeful vow, 

And every hour espy 

New bloom on each young bough ; 
My sinless tree art thou. 


I fearless reap thy fruit 

Of bliss ; 

And I who am thy root, 

Am too the air to kiss 

The gleams that o’er thee shoot ; 
And fed, I feed thy fruit. 


Thy father’s form and pride 

And thought, 

In thee yet undescried, 

Shall soon be fully wrought, 

Grow tall, and bright, and wide, 
. In thee our hope and pride. 


Nay, do not stir, my child, 

Be still ; 

In thee is reconciled 

To man Heaven's righteous Will. 
To thee the Curse is mild, 

And smites not thee, my child. 


To us our sin has borne 

Its doom. 

From light dethroned and torn, 
*T was ours to dwell in gloom ; 
But thou, a better morn, 

By that dark night art borne. 


Thou shalt, my child, be free 
From sin, 

Nor taste the fatal tree, 

For thou from us shalt win 

A wisdom cheap to thee ; 

So thou from ill be free! 


My bird, my flower, my star, 
My boy! 

My all things fair that are, 
My spring of endless joy, 
From thee is Heaven not far, 
From thee, its earthly star. 


So, darling, shalt thou grow 
A man, 

While we shall downward go, 
Descend each day a span, 
And sink beneath the wo 

Of deaths from sin that grow. 


And thou, perhaps, shalt see 

A race 

Brought forth by us, like thee ; 
Though strength like thine, and grace, 
In none shall ever be 

Of all whom earth can see. 


And thou amid mankind 
Shalt move 

With glorious form and mind, 
In holiness and love ; 

And all in thee shall find 

The bliss of all mankind. 


Then rest, my child, O rest ! 
The dey 

Has darkened down the west. 
Thou dream the night away 
Upon thy mother’s breast ; 

O! rest, my darling rest! 
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WEE WILLIE. 


Fare-thee-well, our last and fairest, 
Dear wee Willie, fare-thee-well ! 

He, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 
Back with him and his to dwell. 

Fifteen moons their silver lustre 
Only o’er thy brow had shed, 

When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust the dead. 


Like a sunbeam, through our dwelling 
Shonethy presence bright and calm; 
Thou did’st add a zest to pleasure ; 
To our sorrows thou wert balm ;— 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than stim- 
mer ; 
And thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heart-strings with a rap- 
ture 
Music ne’er could reach. 


As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks outspread, 
Thou did’st seem a little angel, 
Who from heaven to earth had 
strayed ; : 
And, entranced, we watched the vision, 
Half in hope and half affright, 
Lest what We deemedours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light. 


Snows o’ermantled hill and valley, 
Sullen clouds begrimed the sky, . 
When the first, drear doubt oppress’d 


us, 
That our child was doom’d to die ! 
Through each long night-watch, the 
taper 
Showed the hectic of thy cheek ; 
And each anxious dawn beheld thee 
More worn out, and weak. 


*T was even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path, 
Seized the rosiest of our household, 
And struck Charlie down in death. 
Fearful, awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign ; 
And we turned from his sad death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine ! 


SONNETS. 


As the beams of Spring’s first morn- 


ing 
Through the silent chamber played, 
Lifeless, in mine arms [| raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid ; 
Ere the day-star with the darkuess 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in Heaven ! 


Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
Ofour hopes, and hearts, and hearth ; 
Two asleep lie buried under— 
Three for us yet gladden earth : 
Thee, our Hyacinth, gay Charlie, 
Willie, thee our snowdrop pure, 
Back to us shall second spring-time 
Never more allure! 


Yet while thinking, oh otir lost ones, 
Of how dear ye were to us, 

Why should dreams of doubt and dark- 

ness 

Haunt our troubled spirits thus ? 

Why, across the cold dim churchyard 
Flit our visions of despair ? 

Seated on the tomb, Faith’s angel 
Says, “‘ Ye are not there!” 


Where then are ye? With the Saviour 
Blest, for ever blest, are ye, 
’*Mid the sinless, little children, 
Who have heard his ‘‘ Come to 
me!” 
"Yond the shades of death’s dark val- 
ley, 
Now Kb lean upon his breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 
And the weary rest! 


We are wicked—we are weary— 
For us pray, and for us plead ; 
God, who ever hears the sinless, 
May through you the sinful heed;— 
Pray that, through Christ’s mediation, 
All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of Heaven! 


BY M. J. CHAPMAN. 


I, 
There are some hearts that never do grow old: 
Tho’ the face wither, and the form decay, 
And the flesh crumble ape | away; 


Still fresh as evergreen in geni 


mould, 


The loving spirit doth a new life unfold, 


As if Divine Love with invisible ray, 
Did interpenetrate the house of clay, 
And fill with vernal warmth life’s winter cold. 
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Oh! beautiful to see the face of age 
Flush with the feelings of a generous youth ! 
When Charity is mate of Wisdom sage, 
Prompting to smiles of joy, or tears of ruth ; 
And Hope and Faith complete life’s pilgrimage, 
Their truthful course resolved into Truth. 


Il. 

Poor stricken deer! for whom the world had not 
A sovereign cure, nor dittany, nor rue, 
Nor any healing herb that ever grew ; 

Whom the herd left in the sequestered spot 

That thou did’st hide in, scorning thy sad lot ; 
Yet was there One, to love and mercy true, 
That from thy wounds the rankling iron drew, 

Which the remorseless Huntsnian fiercely shot. 


He soothed the fever of thy frenzied brain— 
Apart he kept thee from the Scorner’s gaze— 
He taught thee where to shelter, and obtain 
Pasture and living water, and to raise 
Thy heart to Him—He made thy loss thy gain :— 
Art thou not, Cowper, hymning now His praise : 


Ill. 


Not seld of yore, ’tis said, Calabrian eyes 
Saw a rich show by fairy fingers made: 
For oft, in bold relief of light and shade, 
Castles and palaces they saw uprise 
From the sea-mirror under the blue skies, 
Towers, pinnacles, and many a long arcade, 
And many a bower and leafy colonade— 
The homes of blissful Immortalities. 


Such are the hopes, when youth with rapture glows, 
Which Fancy scatters from her fragrant urn ; 

But like a solemn music at the close, 
Our fairy vision melts—and then we learn 

"Twas but a dream; so. Time with all his shows 
Must to the Eternal surge again return. 


Who are the best of our rising or 
risen Poets, since the burst-out of By- 
ron? We leave the older Heroes by 
themselves —living or dead — from 
Wordsworth to Hunt. Moir, Mother- 
well, Tennyson, Alford, Trench—any 
more? Knowles, Beddoes, Taylor, 
Talfourd, Bulwer, are Dramatists— 
and though as unlike to one another 
as may well be, belong to another 
Class—and must be treated accor- 


dingly, should we ever find ourselves 
in a promising mood for such a Series. 
But of the Poets aforesaid, think ye 
the very best—whoever he may be— 
could have written the following stan- 
zas—by Archeus? Could he—and if 
he can—will he write something as 
good? We opine ’tis a solemn strain 
worthy of one of the laurel-crowned 


‘* Serene Creators of immortal things.” 


THE LADY JANE GREY. 


1 


There is an old and costly room of state, 

With roof deep groined of blazoned shields and flowers; 
And arras rich with gold and silver weight, 

Hangs round the walls, and shows green forest bowers. 
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2. 
And figures blent of giant, dwarf, and wight, 
Of lady fair, and palfrey, hawk and hound, 
Amid those leafy cells the gaze invite, 
Invite yet mock, for leaves half close them round. 


3. 
In order set are works of regal price, 
Quaint carven chair and table, chest and lute ; 
And web of scarlet black and gold device 
Spread o’er the floor makes every footstep mute. 


4, 
The windows’ shafts and loops of branching stone 
Are gemmed with panes of each imperial hue, 
Where saint and angel from the stars new flown, 
With streams of crystal splendour flood the view. 


5. 
They fall with fondest brightness o’er the form 
Of her who sits the chamber’s lovely dame, 
And her pale forehead in the light looks warm, 
And all those colours round her whiteness flame. 


6. 
Young is she, scarcely passed from childood’s years, 
With grave soft face, where thoughts and smiles may play, 
And unalarmed by guilty aims or fears, 
Serene as meadow-flowers may meet the day. 


7. 
No guilty pang she knows, though may a dread 
Hangs threatening o’er her in the conscious air, 
And mid the beams from that bright casement shed, 
A twinkling crown foreshows a near despair. 


8. 


But Jane regards not auguries of ill, 

Nor even that sovran vision draws her eyes, 
Which bent in contemplation smooth and still | 
Drink dews that make the heart devoutly wise. 


9 


She reads in Plato’s page, and sphered with him 
Sees dark Hymettus, sees Ilissus flow ; 

Through many an age’s shadow dark and dim, 
Lives back to where Athena’s olives grow. 


10. 
With sunbright stems whose summits flowers enwreathe, 
The light and sculptured colonnade is there ; 
In marble forms the gods and heroes breathe, 
And awe with tranquil eyes the empurpled air. 


11. 
Before her spread the azure Grecian seas, 
The cities, towers; and temples rise around, 
And columned halls are blent with nestling trees, . 
Where sages musing pace the sacred ground. 


. 
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12, 
And there with look as silver pure and bright, 
And calm, and clear, like some deep ocean bay, 
Her cherished teacher walks in evening light, 
With steps that mark his soul's unruffled sway. 


13. 


With him she lives, and meditates, and loves, 
And learns how nature, building up the mind, 
Prepares the faith which wisdom best approves 
In One the immortal friend of mortal kind ; 


14, 


To whom all Being tends, from whom proceeds, 
Who is the only Source and Law of Good, 
Benignant arbiter of earthly needs, 

Felt, owned, revered, divined, not understood. 


15. 
Who imaged in a thousand gods for man, 
And on ten thousand living things impressed, 
Himself is hid where none his light may scan, 
Yet ever present warms the longing breast. 


16, 
A sun to which ’tis hard our eyes to raise! 
Yet shining round, it pours each beam of day, 
In every drop lights up a mirrored blaze, 
And lends each blade of grass a kindred ray. 


17. 
Monarchal Spirit known to human Thought, 
By fixt beholding of its own domain, 
By cloudless Truths to brooding conscience taught, 
By aims which time would strive to bound in vain. 


18, 
Such flights of soul was hers, and thus she rose 
Above the mist and turmoil thickening round, 
Breathed purer air that o’er Cephisus blows, 
And cull’d the wreaths that on its banks abound. 


19. 
Not long she knew this quiet. Loud the shout 
Of tumult thickening on in heady strain ; 
And murmured march, and echoed all about, 
Breaks forth the dizzy ery, Long live Queen Jane! 


20. 


Back falls the Chamber door; and lo! a crowd 

Of judge, and counsellor, prelate, knight, and peer ; 
Swords, plumes, and jewels, fronts with victory proud, 
And snow-white heads are bent her will to hear. 


21. 
Some tears she sheds, she trembles, turns away, 
Then yields her presence at her sire’s command. 
The volume falls abandoned where it lay 
A moment past in her attentive hand. 
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22. 
The Queen in robes of state and royal halls 
Glides shuddering back with memory’s swift career, 
With inward voice upon the past she calls, 
And wondering feels that she must learn to fear. 


23. 
She thinks,—* O! Teacher, gentle, vast, sublime, 
Strange lesson this for one upheld by thee ; 
But thou hast help for man’s most adverse time, 
And in worst bondage aidest to be free. 


24, 
“¢ Yet while I look within me wisdom fails, 
I seem all dark and weak, an erring child, 
When most I need it least thy lore avails, 
And Truth’s pure brightness shows me all defiled.” 


25. - 
Low drooped her brow when trembling through the air 
A sweet-voiced hymn was gently borne along ; 
Perhaps an angel’s music warbled there, 
Or human echoes of angelic song. 


26. 
So soft, so full, so thrilling deep it spake, 
It won the soul in seraph bliss to die, 
And seemed at once her inward thirst to slake, 
With joys of heaven and tears of Calvary. 


27. 
She felt her life a trembling, earthly spark, 
Was mounting up to shine a star above, 
And lucid thoughts came rippling through the dark, 
In one mild flow of Faith, and Hope, and Love. 


wn 28, 
«‘ Methinks, O! Sage, a nobler lore than thine, 
More steadfast comfort gives and holier peace ; 
And I am fed by wisdom more divine 
Than e’er inspired melodious tongues of Greece. 


29. 
‘‘ On other shores beneath more eastern skies, 
Thy faith was once proclaimed from age to age, 
Not sealed a treasure for the proudly wise, 
But spread a people’s common heritage ; 


30. 
«¢ In saint and prophet burnt with inlier flame 
Than e’er illumed thy gracious soul's delight ; 
In children’s words, in songs of ancient fame 
Was known, ennobled many a festal rite, 


31, 
«¢ And all that Athens breathed of high and true 
With finely moulded, keenly uttered speech, 
In our dear Lord*to Act and Being grew, 
Whose Life was more than words could ever teach. 
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32. 
« A Heart that beat for every human wo, 
A Choice in holiest purpose pure and strong, 
A Truth, sole morning-Light of all below, 
A Love triumphant over deadliest wrong. 


33. 
«In Him thy God, O Plato, dwelt in earth, 
An open Presence, clear of earthly ill; 
The Life which drew from him its heavenly birth, 
In all who seek renews his perfect Will. 


34, 
«© So have we Suffering, so a Trust like His, 
So large Repentance born with many a throe, 
So Zeal untired to better all that is, ! 
And true communion such as Angels know. 


35. 
«* Then be it mine the Cross with him to bear, 
And leave the flowery shades of Academe ; 
With him go mourning through the infected air 
Of grief and sin, and drink his bitter stream. 


36. 
** So clearness, meeknéss, and unfaltering might, 
Ungained, though bravely sought, O! sage, by thee, 
Shall be my starry chaplet in the night, 
And in the coming dawn my crown shall be.” 


Quick changed the darkening hour ; the reign was done ; 
The princely crowds were shrunk away or dead ; 

The prison closed in gloom, and hid the sun ; 

And sank in dust, the fair, the youthful head. 


A glorious handful, Ariel, hast thou had of Arcnavus; and perhaps the 
poems—for poems they are—with which we close our article—are the finest 
of the whole—material rich, pattern rare, workmanship worthy of Deedalus. 


SHAKSPEARE,. 


How little fades from earth when sink to rest 

The hours and cares that moved a great man’s breast ! 
Though nought of all we saw the grave may spare, 
His life pervades the world’s impregnate air ; 
Though Shakspeare’s dust beneath our footsteps lies, 
His spirit breathes amid his native skies ; 

With meaning won from him for ever glows 

Each air that England feels, and star it knows. 

His whispered words from many a mother’s voice 
Can make her sleeping child in dreams rejoice, 

And gleams from spheres he first conjoined to earth 
Are blent with rays of each new morning's birth. 
Amid the sights and tales of common things, 

Leaf, flower, and bird, and wars, and deaths of kings, 
Of shore, and sea, and nature’s daily round, 

Of life that tills, and tombs that load the ground, 

His visions mingle, swell, command, pace by, 

And haunt with living presence heart and eye ; 

And tones from him by other bosoms caught, 
Awaken flush and stir of mounting thought, 
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And the long sigh, and deep impassioned thrill, 
Rouse custom's trance, and spur the faltering will. 
Above a land more inly his than ours 
He sits supreme enthroned in skyey towers, 

And sees the heroic brood of his creation 

Teach larger life to his ennobled nation. 

O! shaping brain, O! flashing fancy’s hues! 
O! boundless heart kept fresh by pity’s dews ! 
O! wit humane and blythe! O! sense sublime 
For each dim oracle of mantled Time! 
Transcendent Form of Man! in whom we read 


Mankind's whole tale of Impulse, Thought, and Deed ; 


Amid the expanse of years beholding thee, 
We know how vast our world of life may be ; 


‘Wherein, perchance, with holier aims than thine, 


Our smaller task and strength are more divine. 
COLERIDGE, 


While gentle wind a quivering descant weaves, 
He met the gaze; with sibyl eyes, and brow 


By age snow-clad, yet bright with summer's glow; — 


His cheek was youthful, and his features played 
Like lights and shadows in a flowery glade. 
Around him flowed with many a varied fall 

And depth of voice, ’mid smiles most musical, 
Words like the Seraph’s when in Paradise 

He vainly strove to make his hearers wise. 

In sore disease I saw him laid,—a shrine 
Half-ruined, and all tottering, still divine. 

’Mid broken arch and shattered cloister hung 
The ivy’s green, and wreaths of blossom clung ; 
Through mingling vine and bay the sunshine fell, 
Or winds and moonbeams sported round the cell. 
But o’er the altar burnt the heavenly flame, 
Whose life no damps of earth availed to tame. 
And there have I swift hours a watcher been, 
Heard mystic spells, and sights prophetic seen, 
Till all beyond appeared a vast Inane, 

Yet all with deeper life revived again ; 

And Nature woke in Wisdom’s light, and grew 
Instinct with lore that else she never knew, 
Expanding spirits filled her countless forms, 

And Truth beamed calmly through chaotic storms, 
Till shapes, hues, symbols, melted all in air, 
And ’mid the hush of silence God was there. 
O! Heart that like a fount with freshness ran, 
O! Thought beyond the stature given to man, 
Though many an error marked thy page of Time, 
Yet Faith remedial made the tale sublime. 
With all the poet’s fusing kindling blaze, 
And sage’s skill to thread each tangled maze, 


Like some fair Grecian Shape thou meet’st the view, 


And bear’st the sunlike torch, and subtle clew ; 


Yet more than these the Christian’s Crown is thine, 
Where Love, Trust, Hope, and Peace, unfading shine. 


This wearing, enter God’s supernal dome 
And reach at last thy fair ideal home. 
Enough for us to follow from afar, 

And joyous track thy clear emerging Star. 












Like some full tree that bends with fruit and leaves, 
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We, too, have a thousand things to 
say of the Wonderful. But these are 
indeed Fine Characteristics! God 
bless the Man! Pity, Grief, Grati- 
tude, Love, Admiration, and Reve- 
rence hallow his name ! 

Imagination! what is it? Listen 
and you shall here—gentle Neophyte. 
Hints, mind ye, and no more; but 
hints of ours are more luminous than 
Dissertations by “ budge Doctors” 
that smell of the lamp. They breathe 
of the flowers and airs of spring. 

From the property essentially cha- 
racterizing the procedure of the Mind 
in Imagination, namely, “ the inti- 
mate union, in one act, of the intellec- 
tual and the passionate nature,” it will 
appear at once that you would greatly 
deceive yourselves, and fall infinitely 
short of the true intelligence of this 
mighty principle, if you were to-con- 
ceive of it as an endowment of pecu- 
liar and more highly-gifted minds :— 
an idea which is not uncommonly 
formed of it. It has not, and cannot 
have any such exclusive appropriation. 
It is a common part of our common 
nature. It is a combination of the 


two great elements of our mental 
constitution, carried into effect by 
a necessary law, which comprehends 


all minds, and in each begins with the 
dawn of thought. If Intellect and 
Passion are universal, this their first 
simple and inevitable combination is 
also universal: for they cannot meet 
together, and not thus unite. 

The great character which has been 
assigned to Imagination by those who 
treat it as a separate faculty, is, that 
it is the power of the Mind ‘to change 
into new forms the impressions it has 
received from original simple affec- 
tion of sense or feeling. It has been 
described by them as a creative power 
—as a faculty by which the Mind—rich 
in the stores it has gathered from the 
paths of life—full of beautiful, of dark, 
or magnificent imagery which it has 
drawn in to itself through Sense—yet 
more deeply and powerfully filled with 
the remembrance of manifold feelings 
to which the heart has been awaken- 
ed, and which having once known it 
will not suffer again to perish from its 
being—rich, too, arid yet more ela- 
ted in the endless forms of thought to 
which its intelligence has unfolded in 
converse with this various world,— 
may frame to itself in undisturbed 
conception scenes, and beings, and ac- 


tions and characters of men unlike to 


what it has known—drawing the ele. 
ments of its creation entirely from the 
accumulated materials of experience, 
but imparting to them from itself the 
form in which they are now embodied 
anew. The action thus assigned as 
characterizing the Faculty of Imagi- 
nation is alike important to be con- 
sidered, whatever opinion we may form 
as to the philosophical propriety of 
assigning to it the rank of a separate 
and independent power. For when. 
ever the Mind acts under the domi- 
nion of the law of Imagination, such 
change does undoubtedly take place 
among the impressions received simply 
and directly from sense, passion, or 
intelligence. It transmutes the me. 
mory of the past to another form and 
nature. But it effects these transfor- 
mations not merely as creations of its 
active and conscious power. It effects 
them unwillingly and unknowingly, 
when the transmuting force which 
is laid in the primal constitution of its 
being, proceeds forth, by its own law, 
through pain to deform, or through 
delighted love to adorn with imparted 
beauty, the shapes which .Memory 
strives in vain to guard in their origi- 
nal truth. 

Imagination is the link which unites 
Passion to Intelligence. By that 
step passion passes over into the 
intellectual spirit, to disturb and con- 
found the laws of its ordinary govern- 
ment. Memory is the servant of In- 
tellect, and Reason is only secure in 
its sovereignty of the Mind, while that 
faculty preserves unaltered and undis- 
turbed the treasured knowledge of the 
past which is committed to her faith- 
ful care. But neither Memory, nor 
Reason in her might, are strong 
against the power of Passion, when, 
through the avenues of Imagination, 
it makes inroad on the Understand- 
ing, and betrays the faculty of Intel- 
ligence into error in its keenest per- 
ceptions, by presenting to it the very 
subject of thought in the form not its 
own, in which it has been disguised 
by this mysterious and unsuspected 
influence. 

As an organ or a power of passion, 
therefore, as one of the provided and 
constituted means by which the sen- 
tient nature of man has its command 
in his mind, we are to regard Imagi- 
nation in ‘a very different light from 
that of-a mere intellectual faculty. It 
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js the power by which passion at its 
height shakes and overthrows the 
spirit; but it is the organ also by which 
feeling carries over its gentlest influ- 
ences upon the intellectual mind, and 
diffuses itself, through all the finest 
channels of thought, over the whole 
complicated and united being. 

Many mighty nations of the earth 
have been characterised in their whole 
mind by the prevalent influence of 
Imagination on their passions and their 
intellectual spirit. Such were the 
Arabs. Wild barbarians and robbers 
in the eyes of civilized nations, they 
were in their own thoughts an exalted 
people. Their minds in their wild 
solitudes nursed high Imagination ; 
hence their proud sense of personal 
honour; hence the inviolable assu- 
rance of their plighted faith (a trait 
marked from the time of Herodotus 
to this day) ; hence their strict attach- 
ment to their clans; hence their pas- 
sionate love to their art of poetry; 
hence that fiery and overwhelming en- 
thusiasm, which, under one impulse, 
in so short a space spread their con- 
quest, like a rushing inundation, east- 
ward and westward over many a king- 
dom, till on one side it was only stop- 
ped by a distant ocean. 

The history of early nations cannot 
be understood at all, without conceiv- 
ing the wide and powerful influence of 
this principle. Not only their virtues 
spring from it, but the very stability 
of their social policy is founded in it. 
It has been said that all government is 
founded in opinion. But if opinion 
itself were not founded in Imagination, 
it would afford but a shifting ground for 
polity tobuildon. Thejudgments ofthe 
unenlightened intelligences of nations 
can have no steadfast endurance. But 
Imagination is a permanent principle. 
It is transmitted unbroken through 
suceessive generations. The chief 
who bears in his own name the name 
of his long line of ancestors, unites on 
his head the worship of their collected 
renown. His authority is not over the 
fear of his people; it is not over their 
understandings. It is over their lma- 
gination. That Imagination stretches 
afar into the times of years long past. 
It weds itself to the remembrance of 

ancient greatness, and prepares out of 
the sounds that are echoed down from 
days long vanished from the earth, 
obedience of heart and mind to him 
who now claims from them the service 
of inherited allegiance. 
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In truth, the history of those heroic 
times, which are within the limits of 
authentic record, is in nothing more 
interesting than for the splendid evi. 
dence in which it holds up the power 
of this principle over the entire minds 
of united societies of men. The ex- 
position of their lofty principles of 
national passion traced, as it might be 
done upon the assured ground of ample 
record, would furnish one of the most 
instructive lessons of philosophy, as 
well as one of the most grateful, at a 
time when Imagination seems almost 
disposed to relinquish her empire over 
human life. We are hardly prepared . 
to conceive how much this principle 
would claim in that love of their coun- 
try, which to every simple and virtu- 
ous people has been such a passionate 
affection. It is not the mere heart of 
love that cleaves to the soil on whieli 
it was nursed. It is the mind from its 
deep nature bringing forth births of 
thought to blend with the simple beat- 
ings of the heart, that makes the pas- 
sion so great and strong. The mere 
native earth and sky, with the simplest 
scenery about the simplest home, are 
subjects to which Imagination in its 
simplicity can attach itself with deep 
delight. That which has been seen 
and loved from the beginning of 
life, becomes something far different 
from that which it appears to- the 
eye. For with the visible form 
is deeply and inseparably interposed 
the spirit of all the happiness which has 
ever been felt there since the memory of 
life began. The unadorned scene is 
covered with a beauty which the mind 
has poured over it; even inanimate 
nature seems almost to breathe baek 
love of its own towards the heart that 
yearns towards it with such fond af- 
fection. If metaphysical analysis 
eould lay bare and dissect the affee- 
tions of some lowly peasantry, and ex- 
pose the elements of their feelings, 


. there would be found many mysterious 


processes and deep-wrought illusions 
of the mind, of which they ean have 
themselves no notion, concurring to 
compose that power of passion in their 
heart, of which they feel only the 
strong dominion, but know nothing of 
the course which nature has pursued 
in forming it to its strength. 

The youthful season of life is dis- 
tinguished to the human spirit, in its 
course through this world of mingled 
pain and joy, not merely by the vigour 
of its hopeful powers, and that buoy- 
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ancy of the living blood which throws 
off sorrow from the soul—but it is 
marked out from the rest by a yet 
more precious endowment. It is 
the period of life when all the facul- 
ties of power in the mind are most 
infused with a kindling, a joyous, and 
a deep sensibility. It is the season of 
Imagination. Not, indeed, that such 
a power is bestowed on one era of life 
alone. It is inseparable from the na- 
ture of man. It springs up with the 
birth of the mind; and dies slowly 
away in the decays of late old age. 
But to youth it is given in its strength. 
Life is beginning to open before eager, 
aspiring expectation ; and the repre- 
sentations which intelligence, read- 
ing the world, has collected from 
books or young experience, expand 
themselves into more bright, more 
beautiful, more majestic forms. If 
the mind is made capable of enthu- 
siasm, this is the season when enthu- 
siasm takes possession of the spirit. 
For it has risen out of the narrow and 
contracted sphere within which the 
thoughts of its earlier years were 
bound. It has risen in growing 
power, enlarging itself to take in 
those prospects of life to which its 
steps are now so swiftly advancing. 
The whole field of human action and 
power spreads before it; and what- 
ever trust, whatever hope it may 
cherish of itself, it now looks earnestly 
and near upon the scene, in which it 
will be called to prove that its hope, 
its faith, were no vain illusion. It is 
not possible but that the mind carry- 
ing such thoughts into the heart must 
waken all its capacities of feeling and 
desire. It is not possible that all the 
feelings of the mind should not crowd 
up into such expectations. This, 
then, is the season of Imagination, 
when Intellect and Sensibility are both 
in their strength ; and when the very 
point which the young traveller of life 
has reached shows him a prospect for 
his onward steps, at which that intel- 
lect and that sensibility must arouse 
themselves in all their powers. Hence 
it is that such bold and daring hope 
looks forward from the opening heart, 
beholding the sun-light of Imagina- 
tion flung over the whole wide-spread 
world. 

But the Imagination, of which we 
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speak as the endowment of this period, 
is marked by influences which have 
no connexion with the hopes which 
the young mind entertains of itself, 
At this time intelligence is rapidly 
acquainting itself with existence, 
What has till then been before the 
mind was a bright picture merely, 
but now the world begins to assume 
its strong reality. From whatever 
source it draws its knowledge of men 
and things, those ideas are now dis. 
tinct and strong; enough of experi- 
ence has been obtained, and enough 
of enlargement has been given to the 
faculties of thought, to make every 
object well conceived and defined that 
can ever become interesting to the in. 
telligent mind. Hence the subjects 
of Imagination are numerous and high. 
For whatever is looked upon with in- 
terest, with affection, or reverence, 
draws upon itself communicated value 
from that source. Imagination ac- 


- companies intelligence in all its walks, 


It is, therefore, a most important 
season of the whole life. Because at 
that time there is power in the mind 
to conceive good, which it will not 
possess again. The fervour of the 
spirit decays, and withering blasts 
across the deserts of humanity strike 
bitterly on the heart. Enthusiasm, 
the highest state of Imagination, will 
pass away. And the brightness of 
many objects will decay, not because 
they themselves are less good, but 
because the faculties of the mind can 
no longer aspire to the belief of their 
excellence. 

How important, therefore, O ve 
Sons of the Morning! to guard and 
cherish the feelings which thus spring 
up.in the power of youth! They 
change the conceptions which the 
intelligence had acquired ; they pour 
in their influence upon those which it 
receives, at the very moment when 
they take their place ; but it is not on 
that account to be supposed that they 
suggest illusion, and that all‘the power 
of Imagination is imposture. In a 
world such as that in which we live, 
looking upon the mixed characters of 
human beings, and ourselves subject 
to be darkened in our judgments by 
the bitterness that swells up in our 
own natures, we need Imagination to 
believe the Truth. 
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